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ADVERTISEMENT 
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PREFACE 


By  the  Editor,  James  Owen  Dorset. 


In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  author  in  1883,  the  copy  furnished 
by  him  for  the  present  volume  was  left  in  such  a  shape  that  some  editing 
was  necessary  before  it  could  be  sent  to  the  printer. 

By  order  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  the  editorship 
of  the  manuscript  was  committed  to  me.  I  was  requested  also  to  prepare 
the  table  of  contents  and  index,  and  to  see  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
chapters,  headings,  etc.,  conformed  to  the  general  plan  of  the  publications 
issued  by  this  Bureau. 

That  such  disposition  of  the  manuscript  was  in  harmony  with  the 
wishes  of  the  author  will  appear  after  a  peioisal  of  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter,  dated  April  20,  1881,  sent  by  Dr.  S.  R.  Riggs  to  Mr.  J.  C. 
Pilling,  then  chief  clerk  of  the  Bm-eau.  After  speaking  of  an  article  that 
he  was  preparing,  to  be  entitled  "  Unwritten  Laws,"  Dr.  Riggs  continues 
thus:  "This  letter,  I  think,  Avill  partly  cover  Ethnology.  But  I  do  not 
]>rofess  to  be  skilled  in  Ethnology  as  a  science,  and  shall  be  glad  of  any 
suggestions  from  Maj.  Powell  and  yourself." 

In  the  manuscript  as  received  from  the  author  were  sundry  quotations 
from  my  letters  to  him.  But  as  several  years  had  elapsed  since  these  were 
written  and  as  I  had  been  enabled  to  revise  the  quoted  statements,  bringing 
the  information  down  to  date,  it  was  but  proper  that  such  revisions  should 
appear  as  footnotes,  each  followed  by  my  initials. 

During  the  process  of  editing  the  manuscrijjt  it  was  ascertained  that,  as 
there  had  been  additional  investigations  among  the  Dakota  and  other  tribes 
of  the  Siouan  stock  since  the  death  of  the  author,  several  questions  treated 
by  liiin  deserved  further  elucidation.  When  one  considers  the  many  years 
in  which  the  venerable  author  was  associated  with  the  work  among  the 
Dakota  Indians  (1837-1883)  it  would  seem  to  many  persons  very  pre- 
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sumptuous  for  one  whose  life  among  the  Indians  began  as  late  as  1871  to 
question  his  conclusions,  unless  abundant  facts  could  be  shown  to  confirm 
the  assertions  of  the  critic. 

The  author's  life  among  the  Indians  was  spent  chiefly  with  a  single 
division  of  the  Dakota,  known  as  the  Santee  or  Mdewakantonwan.  A  few 
of  the  Teton  words  in  his  dictionary  were  furnished  by  one  of  his  sons, 
Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs,  but  most  of  them  were  obtained  from  Rev.  W.  J.  Cleve- 
land. The  author,  moreover,  knew  very  little  about  the  languages  of  those 
cognate  tribes  that  are  not  Dakota,  such  as  the  Ponka,  Omaha,  Kansa, 
Winnebago,  etc.,  while  I  have  lived  among  many  of  these  tribes  and  have 
devoted  considerable  time  to  the  comparison  of  most  of  the  Siouau  languages, 
having  engaged  in  original  investigation  from  time  to  time,  as  late  as 
February,  1893,  when  I  visited  the  Biloxi  Indians  in  Louisiana. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  furnish  the  readers  of  this  volume  with  the  latest 
infoi-raation,  and  to  give  more  fully  than  was  possible  in  those  footnotes  for 
which  I  am  responsible  my  reasons  for  hesitating  to  accept  some  of  the 
author's  conclusions,  as  well  as  evidence  confirmatory  of  some  of  the  author's 
statements  this  preface  has  been  written. 

In  my  notation  of  Dakota  words,  both  in  this  preface  and  in  the  foot- 
notes, the  author's  alphabet  has  been  used,  except  where  additional  charac- 
ters were  needed;  and  such  characters  are  described  in  the  following  section 
of  this  preface.  But  in  recording  the  coiTesponding  words  in  the  cognate 
languages  the  alphabet  used  is  tliat  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

All  footnotes  followed  by  "  S.  R.  R."  were  contributed  by  the  author. 
Those  furnished  by  his  son.  Rev.  Alfred  L.  Riggs,  are  signed  "A.  L.  R." 
"T.  L.  R."  stands  for  Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs,  and  "J.  P.  W."  for  Rev.  J.  P. 
Williamson.     "J.  0.  D."  marks  those  footnotes  for  which  I  am  responsible. 

LIST  OF   SOUNDS  PECULIAR  TO  INDIAN  WORDS  IN  THE  PREFACE. 

The  alphabet  given  by  the  author  on  pages  3  and  4  has  no  characters 
representing  certain  sounds  heard  in  the  Teton  dialect  of  the  Dakota  and 
in  some  of  the  cognate  languages.  Besides  these,  there  are  other  sounds, 
unknown  in  Teton  and  the  other  dialects  of  the  Dakota,  but  common  to 
the  other  languages  of  the  Siouan  family.  These  peculiar  sounds  and  some 
additional  ones  which  are  described  are  given  in  the  characters  adopted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  The  authority  for  the  Hidatsa  words  is  Dr. 
Wa-shington  Matthews,   U.  S.  Army.^    The  Tutelo  words  were  recorded 

'U.  8.  Geol.  and  Geogr.  Sarv..  Haydeu,  Miscell.  PabL  No.  7,  1877:  Ethnog.  andl'liilol  of  the 
Hidatsa  Indians. 
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chieflv  by  Dr.  Horatio  Hale,  though  a  few  were  acquired  since  1882  by 
Mr.  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt  and  myself.  The  Mandau  word-s  are  taken  from  the 
vocabularies  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman,  and  Prince 
Maximilian,  of  Wied. 

a  as  a  in  tvhat  or  as  o  in  not. 

c  sh,  given  as  &  by  the  author  and  Matthews. 

0  a  medial  sound,  between  sh  (s)  and  zh  (z). 
(J  as  th  in  thin,  the  surd  of  /. 

d0  ad  sound  followed  by  a  dh  sound  which  is  scarcely  audible. 
This  combination  is  peculiar  to  the  Biloxi,  Hidatsa,  and  Kwapa 
languages.     Given  as  d  by  Matthews. 

^         dh,  or  as  th  in  the,  the  sonant  of  9. 

e         a  short  e  as  in  ffet. 

i(  a  sound  heard  at  the  end  of  certain  syllables,  but  slightly 
audible,  nearer  h  than  kh.  Given  by  Matthews  as  an  apos- 
trophe after  the  modified  vowel. 

1  as  in  it. 

j  zh,  or  as  z  in  asure.  Given  as  z  by  the  author  and  as  z  by 
Matthews. 

j[        a  medial  k,  between  g  and  k,  heard  in  Teton,  (|^egiha,  etc. 

k'       an  exploded  k.     Given  as  k  by  the  author. 

"  a  vanishing  n,  scarcely  audible,  as  the  French  n  in  bon,  vin, 
etc.,  occurring  after  certain  vowels.  Given  as  rj  by  the 
author. 

fi.  as  ng  in  sinq,  singer,  but  not  as  ng  in  finger;  heard  some- 
times before  a  k-mute,  at  others  just  before  a  vowel,  as  in 
jjOiwere  (i-^un-e,  i-yun-e,  wafi-e,  etc.).  Given  as  i)  by  the 
author. 

q  kh  or  as  ch  in  German  ach.  Given  as  li  by  the  author  and 
Matthews. 

;         a  medial  sound,  between  d  and  t. 

Hx        as  00  mfoot. 

11        as  u  in  &M^,  given  by  Matthews  as  "a"  with  a  dot  subscript. 

to       as  ch  in  church.     Given  as  6  by  the  author. 

t^  at  sound  followed  by  a  9  (th)  sound,  as  th  in  thin,  but  scarcely 
audible.  It  is  the  surd  of  d^,  and  is  peculiar  to  the  Bilox., 
Hidatsa,  and  Kwapal  anguages.    Given  as  t  by  Matthews. 

10       a  medial  sound,  between  dj  (j  as  in  judge)  and  tc. 

IS        a  medial  sound,  between  dz  and  ts. 
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SEPARATE   PROXOUNS. 

On  page  11  it  is  said  that  the  separate  personal  pronouns  "appear  to 
be  capable  of  analysis,  thus:  To  the  incorporated  forms  mi,  ni,  and  i,  is 
added  the  subsfcxntive  verb,  e,  the  y  coining  in  for  euphony.  So  that  raiye 
is  equivalent  to  /  am,  niye  to  thou  art,  and  iye  to  he  is^  On  page  12  the 
author  informs  us  that  "  mis,  nis,  and  is  would  seem  to  have  been  formed 
from  miye,  niye,  iye;  as,  miye  es  contracted  into  mis;  niye  es  contracted 
into  nis,  etc."  On  the  same  page  we  find  the  emphatic  forms  of  the 
pronouns,  mis  miye,  I  myself;  nis  niye,  thou  thyself;  is  iye,  he  himself,   etc. 

Now,  if  the  author  has  made  correct  analyses,  miye  zzmi+y+e; 
niyez=ni+y+e;  iye  =  i+y+e;  mi^  =  mi+y-f  e+e^ ;  nis  zzni+y+e+es; 
i^  =  i+y+e+eS;  rai^  miye  =  mi+y+e+e^  mi+y+e.  He  tells  us,  too,  that 
the  forms  mis,  ni^,  and  is  were  originally  subjective,  while  miye,  niye,  and 
iye  were  originally  objective. 

On  examining  a  myth  in  the  Bushotter  (Teton)  collection,  the  following 
sentences  were  extracted,  as  they  show  how  the  Teton  Indians  use  the  separ- 
able pronouns.  ^Vlien  the  Giant  Anuqg-ite  or  Two  Faces  discovers  the  pres- 
ence of  his  adversary,  Haiiela,  he  exclaims,  Nis  eya  kakisdiya   yaciij   na   6l 

Toil      too     I  make  yon  aiiffer  you  wish      and      to 

mayau  he:     Are  you  comhig  to  me  because  you  wish  me  to  make  you 

nie  you  are     f  •' 

ooraing 

suflfer,  too?  (Here  nis  is  subjective  or  nominative.)  Ha>[ela  replies, 
Hiya,  niyes  pha   >[iij  hmurjyela   kaksa   iyeciyiq  kta   da  6l  dihi:    No,  I 

No,       yon  Indeed   head      the      with  a  whizzing    cutting  it       I  malie  voura     will     when    to      I  come 
(anil  no  one  sound  off  go  suddenly  to  you 

come  to  you  in  order  to  cut  f>ff  y(mr  head  (making)  a  whizzing  sound 
(with  my  sword)  as  I  send  it  (your  head)  suddenly  (or  forcibly)  to  the 
ground.  Here  niyes,  which  is  objective  in  this  sentence,  marks  a  contrast: 
It  is  you  only,  not  I,  who  must  suffer.  After  killing  the  giant,  Haifela 
takes  the  rescued  intant  to  the  lodge  of  his  parents,  who  are  afraid  to  let 
him  enter,  as  they  think  that  he  is  the  giant.     So  Hajfela  says,  Ina,  he 

O  mother,  tliat 

mive  da  walu  ye  lo:    O  mother,  this  is  I  who  have  come,  not  he  (the 

I  nm      I  have  indeed  '  y»"v^ 


come 


giant).     Here  miye  is  subjective.     When  Hajfela  is  taken  to  the  lodge  of 
the  chief  who  has  twt.  daughters,  the  elder  daughter  says  to  the  younger 

fe  zj^it  ^}±^i?u'  ^*^"'  ^  ("«*  y«")  ^'"  ^'^^'^  ti-  o"«(for  m; 

husband).     But  the  younger  sister  laughs  as  she  retorts.  He  yadiq   sni  'da 

,    ,  .  ,        ,  .  Tliat  you  waot<-d   not       as 

iniyeS  hiijgna  wayiq  kte  diqi:    As  vou   did    not    want    him   fwhen   vou 

I  (not  yon)   a  hu«1>and    I  have  him    will         (female  '  ^^"Ueil     yOU 


I  (not  yon)   a  husband    I  have  him    will         ,  _ 

for  spealEing) 
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could  have   had  liirii.)     Subsequently,  when   the  elder  sister  had   turned 
Haijela  into  a  dog,  iijs  eya  iha  na  heya,  Nis  ehaij  nicakiziij  kte,  eya:  She, 

Hhp      too     laughed  and    said  aa        You  yourself        you  suffer       shall    said  what 
follows  precedes 

too,  laughed  and  said,  "You  yourself  shall  suffer  (now)." 


INSEPARAliLE   PRONOUNS. 


On  page  13  the  author  remarks,  "These  forms  md  and  d  may  have 
been  shortened  from  miye  and  uiye,  the  n  of  niye  being  exchanged  for  d." 

In  addition  to  the  objections  given  in  the  foot  note  on  p.  13,  the  editor 
otters  the  following  table: 


Siouan 
languages. 

Verbs  having 
theirSdsing.in— 

make  their  2d 
sing,  in — 

and  their  1st 
sing,  in— 

Personal  pronouns. 

Dakota 

ya- 

da- (la-) 

nida-(bda-,bla-) 

Ist,  raiye 

yu- 

du-(lu-) 

m(rn-(bdu-,  blu-) 

2d,  niye 

Cegiba 

fa- 

na-(ona-) 

bia- 

1st,  wie,  etc. 

*i- 

ni-(oni-) 

b  i- 

2d,  ?i,  ^ie,  etc. 

Kansa 

ya- 

hna- 

bla- 

Ist,  mi 

yu- 

hnu- 

blb- 

2d,  yi 

Osage 

ta- 

cta-,  ctsa- 

d^-a- 

1st,  wie 

<fu- 

ctii-,  otsii- 

dij'ii- 

2d,  ^ie 

Kwapa 

d^a- 

ta- 

ptva^ 

Ist,  wie 

d«i- 

ti- 

ptci- 
hata- 

2d,  d*i,  d(^ie 

Xoiwere 

ra- 

ora- 

Ist,  raire 

ru- 

oru- 

hatn- 

2d,  dire 

Winnebago 

ra- 

cara- 

»a- 

1st,  ne 

ru- 

ciiru- 

lu- 

2d,  ne 

Hidatsa 

da-(d''a-) 

da-(dfa-) 

lUll- 

Ist,  ma,  mi 

du-(d(^n-) 

da-(d«u-) 

mu- 

2d,  da  (d*a),  di  (d^) 

Biloxi 

da- 

ida- 

nda- 

Ist,  n5[indi  (nom.) 

fi5(int-ka"  (obj.) 

du- 

idn- 

ndii- 

2d,  ayindi  (nom.) 

ayint-ka"  (obj.) 

N.  B. — The  Hidatsa  and  Biloxi  modal  prefixes  da-  and  du-  are  not 
exact  equivalents  of  the  Dakota  ya-  and  yu-,   the  (pegWia  ^a-  and  ^i-;  etc. 

The  following  appears  on  page  15:  "  Perhaps  the  origin  of  the  '  t'  in 
'  tku '  may  be  found  in  the  '  ta '  of  the  3d  person  used  to  denote  propert}.' 
How  can  this  apply  to  deksi-tku,  his  or  her  mother's  brother,  even  if  it 
could  be  said  of  tarjksi-tku,  his  younger  sister,  and  ciqhirj-tku,  his  or  her 
soul  While  a  son  or  a  sister  might  be  transferred  to  another  person's 
keeping,  a  mother's  brother  could  not  be  so  transferred.  Such  an  uncle  had 
greater  power  over  his  sister's  children  than  the  father  had,  among  the 
Omaha  and  cognate  tribes,  and  presumaldy  among  the  Dakota.  Among 
the  Omaha  even  an  adoptive  uncle  was  conceded  this  power,  as  when 
Susette  La  Fleche  (now  Mrs.  T.  H.  Tibbies)  was  invited  by  her  father's 
brother  (a  Ponka  chief)  to  remove  from  the  Omaha  Reservation  in  Nebraska 
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to  the  Ponka  Reservation  in  the  Indian  Ten-itory,  for  the  pui-pose  of  accepting 
a  position  as  teacher  in  the  agency  school.  The  real  father,  Joseph  La 
Fl^che,  consented,  but  Two  Crows,  an  adoptive  mother's  brother,  and  no 
real  kinsman,  objected,  and  for  that  reason  Susette  did  not  go.  It  appears, 
then,  that  the  't'  in  'deksi-tku'  does  not  imply  "  ti-ansferable  possession." 

CONTINUATIVES. 

On  page  45  the  author  translates  two  proper  names  thus  :  Iqyai]g-mani, 
One-who-walks-running,  and  Anawaijg-mani,  One-who-walks-as-he-gallops- 
ou.  As  mani  is  used  here  as  a  continuative,  it  would  be  better  to  render 
the  two  names,  One-who-continues-running,  and  One-who-continues-gal- 
loping-on.  In  all  of  the  Siouan  languages  which  have  been  studied  by 
the  editor  we  find  these  continuatives.  They  are  generally  the  classifiers, 
words  denoting  attitude,  the  primary  ones  being  those  denoting  standing, 
sitting,  or  reclining.  In  the  course  of  time  the  reclining  is  differentiated 
from  the  moving;  but  at  first  there  is  no  such  differentiation. 

The  author  agi-eed  with  the  editor  in  thinking  that  some  of  these 
Dakota  continuative  signs,  haij,  waijka,  and  yaijka,  were  originally  used  as 
classifiers;  and  a  comparison  of  the  Teton  texts  with  those  contained  in 
the  present  volume  shows  that  these  words  are  still  used  to  convey  the  idea 
of  action  that  is  (1)  continuous  or  incomplete  and  (2)  performed  while  the 
subject  is  in  a  certain  attitude.  Thus  haij  means  to  stand,  stand  upright  or 
on  end,  but  when  used  after  another  verb  it  means  the  standing  object.  The 
other  verbs  used  as  classifiers  and  continuatives  are  warjka  (Teton,  yuijka), 
to  recline,  yaqka  (Teton,  yai)5[a),  to  sit,  hence  to  be.  Yaijka  occurs  as  a 
classifier  on  pp.  83,  85,  86,  87,  88,  89,  etc.  That  it  conveys  the  idea  of 
sittinrf  is  shown  by  the  context  on  p.  89,  where  the  Star  bom  sat  (iyotaijke) 
on  the  ridge  of  the  lodge  and  was  fanning  himself  (ihdadu  yaijka).  Waijka, 
to  recline:  on  p.  83,  the  twin  flowers  abounded  (lay  all  along)  in  the  star 
country.  On  the  next  page,  the  infant  Star  born  was  kicking  out  repeatedly 
(nagaogata  waqka,  he  lai/  there  kicking).  On  page  110  we  read,  Uyktomi 
wai)  kaken  ya  waqka.  An  Unktomi  was  going  (literally,  going  he  reclined). 

CAEDnSTAL  BIRTH-NAMES. 

The  Dakota  names  which  belong  to  children,  in  the  order  of  th'eir 
birth,  up  to  fifth  child,  are  given  on  page  45.  Thus  the  first  child,  if  a  boy, 
is  called  Oaske;  if  a  girl,  Winona.     The  second,  if  a  boy,  is  called  Hepag, 
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and  if  a  girl,  Haparj,  and  so  on.  While  this  class  of  birth-names  is  found 
among  the  Ponka,  Omaha,  Osage,  Kansa,  Kwapa,  the  ^L-^i^^'ei'e  tribes,  and 
the  Winnebago,  all  these  tribes  observe  a  different  rule,  i.  e.,  the  first  son  is 
always  called  Ing^a",  or  some  equivalent  thereto,  even  though  he  may  not 
be  the  first  child,  one  or  more  daughters  preceding  him  in  the  order  of 
birth ;  and  in  like  manner  the  first  daughter  is  always  called  Wina"  or  by 
some  one  of  its  equivalents,  although  she  may  have  several  bi-others  older 
than  herself.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  should  be  in  a  Dakota  household 
first  a  daughter,  next  a  son,  the  elder  or  first  born  would  be  Winona  and 
the  next  Haparj  (there  being  no  Caske),  while  if  the  first  born  was  a  boy 
and  the  next  a  girl  the  boy  would  be  Caske  and  his  sister  Hapaq  (there 
being  no  Winona). 

KINSHIP   TEEMS.' 

The  following  are  the  principal  kinship  terms  in  most  of  the  Siouan 
languages,  all  of  which,  except  those  in  the  Dakota,  Hidatsa,  Mandan,  and 
Tutelo,  having  been  recorded  by  me.  Most  of  the  terms  may  be  used  by 
females  as  well  as  males;  but  when  the  use  of  a  term  is  i-estricted  to 
persons  of  one  sex  a  note  to  that  effect  will  be  found  in  the  proper  place. 
In  the  Biloxi  column,  the  algebraic  sign  (±)  denotes  that  the  ending 
following  it  may  be  used  or  omitted  at  the  will  of  the  speaker. 

'  ^1  See  pii.  45,  203,  204,  207.  ~ 
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English. 


Kathor 


Mother 


Diikota. 


(/'egiha.  Kwapa.  Kansa.  Osage. 


atkiikii  (<ate)  i<fa(li 


hni)kii  {<hiii))  iha" 


edfiatf)  iyadje  i^a}8< 


Mother's  brother  ;  deksitkn  (<<leksi)     iiicgi 


Father's  sister 


Grandfather 


Grandmother 


Klder  brother  (his) 
Elder  brother  (her) 


tui)\vi(U(<tuijwii))    i4imi 


tni)kai)sitkii. 
tuijkaijsidaij.  etc 
«tin)kai))  ijign" 

kutjku  (<kui))  ij|a" 


(■ii)<-ii  <rii)yi')  i.ji"^'.-- 

tinidoku(<tiind(>)     ijinu 


I'teije 


etimi 


Elder  sister  (his)  tai)keku(<tai)ke)     ijange 


Elder  sister  (her) 
Younger  brother 

Yonnger  sister  (his) 
Younger  sister  (her) 

Son 
Danghtcr 

Grandchild 


c-ui)ku,  emjwckii        ija"<*f 
»ni)kaku(<sui)ka)    isafiga 

[fl'Ul.  voc, 
wii-a"^a"  ] 
taijksitku  «taijksi)   ijaJige 
taijkakn  «tai)ka)     ijange 

<-ii)hii)tkii(<(-it)ksi)    ijiflge 


'•noksitkii, 
'•iiijwiijtku 
(<<'ui)ksi) 

takozakpaku 
(<t8koza) 


ijafigc 


Uucpa 


eha",  chfi"       ,  ilifi" 


iha" 


id.jf 
itciiui 


^  i"}seiii  i  I 


it(tsimi 


etijja" 

itoigu 

it(tKi>iii 

ejis" 

i}(U 

isjn,  iqjjn 

.■.ji"df(i' 

l.)i.Ti>.  i. 

i"ye 

iai"fe,  iai"o 

etitii 

itcidu 

itsiiju, 
itltsijn 

etftnue 

itafige 

itariiie, 
iiltarijje 

•■.jfi"d<se 

ijnwt! 

i.)fi"we 

osfifma 

isfifiga. 

It  in 

isafijja, 

isii'iya" 

luT 

isfinjia 

• 

itafigt' 

itee.iiriita 

ejifl!,.. 

ijiflgr 

i.iifmc 

cjafljii' 

i.jfirige 

inifiJiP 

etncpa 

itIKpU, 

itdicpa 

itciiepa, 
iqtsncpa 
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Xoiwerc. 

^\'iiinebago. 

Mandan. 

Hidatsa. 

Tutelo. 

Biloxi. 

a"tce 

hiai'iai-rl 

at^c, 
tfat^ic 

^da»  (Hewitt); 

^  eati ;  tat,yat(Hale) 

r  ehg",  his;  ehi",  her 

adi-ya"  (<adi) 

ihri" 

hiii''ni-na 

J    (Hewitt) 

^  ina;  hena;  henfi" 

[    (Hale) 

ri"ni,  tinni-ya" 
tnka"ni   noqti,    his 

itceka 

hitek, 

hite5iara 

(itv:id(^u) 

^  enek  (Hewitt); 
(( einek  (Hale) 

mother's    elder 
brother;     tuka"ni 
aka,  younger  do. 

itumi 

liitcn''wi"-ra 

k  o  - 1 1)  ni  i  - 

icami,  Icawi 

to"ni,     to"niya", 

nikoc,    the 

toniin 

elder  sister;   to"ni 

aunt  (Wied) 

aka,  etc.,   younger 
do. 

ituka 

liittoke-rii 

adfutvaka 

ejojig"  (Hewitt) 

ka"qo 

iku 

hikoroke, 

iku 

higu"  (Hale) 

3[ii°5[a", 

hikoroke-rfi 

ej,'o"(|  (Hewitt) 

5jri"3[ri"ya" 

Xcic,  kfi"nikri 

iyina 

liini-ril 

iaka 

ewahyek  (Hewitt) 

ini,  ini-ya'^ 

liitcito-ra. 

Itcnmetsa 

tando  nociti 

iyuiia 

liiiiunktcaiia- 
rn,  hix  sinter. 

ptankoc 

itfaniia 

tall  auk,    sister 

(Hale); 
otahenk  (Hewitt) 

tank-qohi-ya" 

iiruna 

liiniira.hiiiu"'- 

id<-u 

euo"q  (Hewitt) 

ino"ni 

itflne 

ra 
hisOrik-r-ri 

itsuka 

KiV'tka  (Hale) 
eso"jk  (Hewitt) 

soHkaka,  s  o  n  t  k  a  - 
kaya",  his 
tando  .akaya",  her 

itane 

waitckp-ril 
hitcanka-ra, 

ptafika 

it?akica 
irrakn 

tankaka  (J^ya") 
ta"8ka  (iya") 

iyirie(lo\va); 

hinlk 

kii-nikc 

id<iici 

eteka 

yifijjiya" 

ioiiie  (Oto) 

iyurie 

hiniik,  lii- 

nnjja-rS, 

binuri5(a-rS 

iko-nnhankc 

ika 

eteka  (proli.  his  or 
her  child) 

yiinjiiya" 

i  t  a  31  w  a  , 

li  i  t  c  u  "  ok  (•- 

itfaraapica 

yinnadodi,     son's 

K  r  a  ndson ; 

iiiri5(e-ra  his 

son;     yunjiadodi. 

itanwanii, 

grandson 

son's    d  a  u  g  h  ter ; 

grand- 

y  u  n  31  a  y  i  n     i , 

daughter. 

daughter's    son; 
y  n  n  3[  a  y  u  Ti  3(  i , 
daughter's  daugh- 
ter. 

XX 
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English. 

Dakota. 

Cegiha. 

Kwapa. 

Kaufla. 

Osage. 

Brothcr-in-law  (his) 
Brother-in-law  (her) 

Sister-in-law  (his) 

tahaqku  (<tahaq) 

8i<^e<-u, 

si^eku 

«««e) 

haijkakn  (haqka) 

iiaka" 
ici'e 

ibafiga 

etaha" 
ecik'e 

ehani)a 

i  tall  a" 
icik'e 

ihnnga 

itaha" 
icik'e 

ihafi](a 

Sister-in-law  (her) 

ii^epaqku  ( <icepai) ) 

icijia" 

ecika" 

Ici3(a" 

icika" 

Sister's  son  (his) 

toi)skaku(  <tou8ka) 

i)a"cka 

et(l"cka 

• 

itcucka 

iqtsucka 

Brother's  son  (her) 
Sister's  daughter  (his) 

toskaku 
(tofika) 
tuqzaqkn 
«tuqzai)) 

iiucka 
i»ija" 

ejijft" 

itcuckaya" 
itciju 

iqtsncka" 

itsioftn, 
iqtsiaii'' 

Brother's     daughter 

(her) 
Son-in-law 
Daughter-in-law 

tozaqku  (<tozaq) 

takoSkn  (takoiS) 
tako^ku  «tak08) 

i^njange 

i^ande 
i()ini 

etujaB^ie 

etft"t6 
etini 

itcajaltge 

itOndje 
itcini 

iqtsuaafiiie 

iqtQn4.8e 
iqtsini 

Husband  (her) 

Husband  (my) 
Wife  (his) 

hihna-kn  (<hihna) 

iiiiliihna 

tawiou  (<tawiq) 

(igiftjlge 

wiegHangp 
igaq^a" 

ektcaDjie, 

wiktfafljje 

e:|aqna" 

eJiaqnQ" 

igaqla" 

Wife  (my) 

mitawiq 

wigaq«a" 
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XOiKvere. 

itaha" 
icike 


ihafia 


icika" 


itami 


Winnebago. 

hitca"-ra 
hicik'f-ra 

hiwanke-rft 


hitcft"cke-ra 
hitca"cke-ra 


hitcujauk-ra 

wmohotci-ra 
hin&k-tcefc- 
hani-ra,"  the 
one  whom  1 
have  for  a 
new  dangh- 
ter." 

hiknna-na 

bikana-hara 
hitcawi"-ua 


Mandau. 


Hidatsa. 


hitcawi"-hara 


id<^aqt(i 
icikici 


(laka,  h  i  a 
brother's 
wife  i  1 5  a- 
da<^amia,  i- 
t?ara  wia, 
hia  wi  f  e's 
sister,  h  i  s 
wife. 


ikid^H 


Tntelo. 


etah6°6"  (Hewitt) 


etoskaii  (Hewitt) 


etosink  (Hewitt) 


eohSfik  (Hewitt) 


eta-mailki 

eta-mihe", 
"his  woman ' 
(Hale) 
("his  spouse," 

Hewitt) 

witamilie"c'', 

"  my  spouse  " 

(Hewitt) 


Biloxi. 


taha"uiya" 
yin:qa  yi^i 


tcka"niya" 


tflksiki    (±ya"), 
elder  sister's  son ; 
tflksiki  aka(J;ya"), 
younger  sister's 
son. 

t  u  8  ft  n  j[  i  (rtya"), 
elder  sister's 
daughter;  tusflu- 
kiaka  (±ya"), 
younger  sister's 
daughter. 

Name  forgotten  by^ 
Indians. 

toudi-ya" 

toho"ni-ya" 


yifUjaiji-ya" 

nyin5(a!ji-ya" 
yiri5io"ui-ya" 


nyin5[0"ni-ya" 
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The  "  hna "  in  the  Dakota  term  shouUl  not  l)e  compared  with  the 
Dakota  verb,  ohnaka,  to  place  in,  but  with  the  (/lejifiha  verb,  g^a",  to  take  a 
wife  (see  "wj^afi"  in  eg^atlge,  a  husband,  her  hushamJ),  which  answers  to  the 
Kansa  hulge,  the  (^sage  Jt^anije,  and  tlie  ^^oiwere  >{rafie,  all  of  whirh  are 
relatetl  to  the  verb,  to  take  hold  of,  -seize,  apparent!}'  [jointing  to  a  time  when 
mairiage  bv  capture  was  the  rule.  (See  the  Dakota  verb  yuza.)  The 
original  meaning  of  "my  husband"  therefore  may  have  l)eeu  my  capturer  or 
seizer.  ( )hnaka,  when  ajjplicable  to  a  person,  refers  to  a  sitting  one,  other- 
wise it  is  applicalile  to  what  is  curvilinear,  a  part  of  a  Avhole,  a  garment, 
book,  etc.  This  is  not  brouglit  out  by  the  authoi-,  though  attitude  is 
expressed  or  implied  in  nearly  all  the  verbs  of  placing  or  ])utting  in  the 
various  Siouan  languages.  I'he  Tutelo  word  for  her  husband,  etamafiki, 
(l(»es  not  mean,  "  her  man."  ,  Manki,  a  husband,  differs  materially  from  the 
several  words  whicih  are  said  to  mean  "man"  in  Tutelo.  "To  take  a 
luisband,"  in  Tutelo,  is  tamanku"se  (<Cmanki),  and  "to  take  a  wife"  is 
taraihfi°8e  (from  etamihe°e°,  a  wije,  his  wife).  "To  take  a  husband"  in 
Biloxi,  is  yin}[ado''ni,  very  probably  from  yin>[a4i  and  o°ni,  probably 
meaning  "to  make  or  have  for  a  luisband  or  child's  father."  "To  take  a 
wife"  in  Biloxi,  is  yin>[o"ni  (yin^li  and  o'ni,  to  do,  make),  literally,  "to 
make  a  young  one."  The  Biloxi  term  for  "  my  wife,"  nyin^[o"niya",  may 
have  been  derived  from  }'in>[i,  little  one,  child,  and  o"ni  an  occasional  form 
of  ii°ni  or  u^niya",  a  mother,  the  whole  meaning,  "my  little  one  his  or  her 
mothei*."  In  like  manner,  "my  husband,"  nyin>[a;iya",  may  have  been 
derived  fi'om  yin>ii,  child,  and  a:>iya"  or  adiya",  his  or  her  father,  the  com- 
pound meaning,  "jny  little  one  his  or  her  father." 

Among  the  Dakota  names  for  kinshij)  groups  (see  page  45),  there  are 
sevei-al  which  admit  of  being  arranged  in  pairs,  and  such  an  arrangement 
furnishes  hints  as  to  the  derivation  (»f  at  least  one  name  in  each  pair,  in 
connection  with  present  and  probably  obsolete  forms  of  marriage  laws.  In 
each  pair  of  names,  the  second  invariably  ends  in  ksi  or  si,  the  exact 
meaning  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained,  though  it  may  l)e  found  to 
imply  a  prohibition.  Thus,  ciijcu,  his  elder  brother,  ciijye,  an  elder  brother 
(of  a  male);  but  ciij-k.si,  a  son  (who  can  not  marry  the  wid(»w  of  the 
speaker,  though  one  whom  that  speaker  calls  ciijye  can  marry  her.)  A 
woman's  elder  si-ster  is-duij,  cuijwe,  or  (Jugwi,  her  elder  sister  being  cuijku 
orcuijweku;  but  «  daughter  is  cuq-k^i  (she  can  not  marry  her  mother's 
luisband,  though  the  mother's  elder  sister  can  do  so).  A  man's  elder  sister 
is  tarjke,  a  woman's  younger  sister,  taijka;  but  a  man's  younger  sister  is 
taij-ksi;  it  is  not  certain  whether  there   is  any  restriction  as  to  marriage 
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contained  in  this  last  kinship  name.  A  father  is  ate,  and  a  mother's  brother 
is  de-ksi  (in  Teton,  le-ksi);  we  find  in  the  cognate  languages  (excepting 
(^iegihii  and  Winnebago)  some  connection  between  the  two  names,  thus  in 
Kwapa,  the  syllable  te  is  common  to  ed^ate  and  etej[e;  in  Kansa,  dje 
is  common  to  iyadje  and  idjegi;  in  Osage,  jse  is  common  to  i^ajse  and 
ii[jse:5[i;  in  j^oiwere,  tee  is  common  to  a°tce  and  itceka.  At  present,  my 
mother's  brother  can  not  mairy  my  father's  Avidow  (who  is  apt  to  be  his 
own  sister).  A  man's  brother-in-law  (including  his  sistei''s  husband)  is 
tahaij,  and  a  man's  male  cousin  is  tahay-si  (who  can  not  man-y  that  sister). 
A  -woman's  brother-in-law  or  potential  husband  is  sice,  but  her  male  cousin, 
who  can  never  become  her  husband,  is  i^e-.si  or  sige-si.  A  man's  sister-in- 
law  (including  his  potential  wife),  is  haijka;  but  a  man's  female  cousin 
(whom  he  can  not  marry)  is  haijka-si.  A  woman's  sister-in-law  (including 
her  husband's  sister  and  her  brother's  wife)  is  icepaq,  but  a  woman's  female 
cousin  (who  can  become  neither  the  husband's  sister  nor  the  brother's  wife) 
is  idepar)-si.  The  editor  proposes  to  group  together  in  like  manner  the 
corresponding  terms  in  the  cognate  languages,  such  as  iji"j^e,  his  elder 
brother,  and  ijinge,  his  or  her  son;  ija"<^,6,  her  elder  sister,  and  ijafige,  his  or 
her  daughter;  but  that  must  be  deferred  to  some  future  time. 

CARDINAL  NUMERALS. 

On  pages  48  and  49  the  author  undertakes  to  analyze  the  Dakota 
names  for  the  cardinal  numerals,  lie  does  this  without  comi)aring  the 
Dakota  names  with  those  in  the  cognate  languages.  A  knowledge  of  the 
latter  will  enable  the  student  to  correct  some  of  the  statements  of  the 
author,  and  for  that  reason  these  names  are  now  given. 

ONE. 

Dakota,  waqca,  waijzi  or  waijzidai)  (waijzina,  waqzila).  Said  by  the 
author  to  be  derived  from  warj,  an  interjection  calling  attention  perhaps,  at 
the  same  time  holding  up  a  finger.     N.  B.     This  is  only  a  supposition. 

(/!legiha,  wi°,  wi°aqtci  (just  one). 

Kansa,  mi",  mi°qtci. 

Osage,  wi",  wi°qtsi. 

Kwapa,  mi°qti. 

jjOiwere,  iya",  iyaiike. 

Winnebago,  hija",  hijankida. 

Mandan,  maqana. 
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Hidatsa,  duetsa  (d;(iuetsa)  luetsa. 

Tutelo,  no"sa,  also  uos,  nosai,  iio''sai,  etc. 

Biloxi,  so"sa.  I  have  not  yet  found  in  these  cognate  languages  any 
interjection  resembling  the  Dakota  waij  in  use,  from  which  the  respective 
forms  of  the  numeral  could  be  derived. 

TWO. 

Dakota,  noqpa,  "  from  en  aoqpa,  to  bend  down  on,  or  place  on,  as  the 
second  finger  is  laid  over  the  small  one ;  or  perhaps  of  nape  oi)pa,  nape 
being  used  for  finger  as  well  as  hand.  N.  B.  The  second  finger  laid  down 
(that  next  to  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand)  is  not  laid  over,  but  beside 
the  small  one. 

(|!!egiha,  na"ba,  in  composition  ^a"ba,  aS  in  the  proper  name  ^jjaxe 
^a^ba,  Two  Crows.  See  seven,  a  derivative.  To  place  a  horizontal  object 
on  something  would  be,  a'a"he,  which  could  not  have  been  the  source  of 
na''ba. 

Kansa,  nQ°ba. 

Osage,  ^iii°da. 

Kwapa,  na°pa,  to  place  a  horizontal  object  on  something,  ak'fi°he. 

jjOiwere,  nowe. 

Winnebago,  no°p,  no°pa,  no°pi,  nu°p.  The  root  in  the  Winnebago 
verb  to  place  a  horizontal  object  is,  t'ti"p. 

Mandan,  nu"pa. 

Hidatsa,  dopa  (d^opa,  nopa). 

Tutelo,  no°p,  no°bai,  etc. 

Biloxi,  no°pa,  ua"pa;  to  place  a  horizontal  object  on  something,  i"pi. 

THREE. 

Dakota,  yamni:  "from  mui  (root),  turning  over  or  laying  up." 

(pegiha,  0ab^i°:  compare  roots,  bf^i"  and  bfii°jia,  bebfii",  twisted;  etc. 

Kansa,  yabli,  yabli":  root  bli",  turned. 

Osage,  ^ad^i"  or  nayiid". 

Kwapa,  dftabni. 

j^oiwere,  tanyi.  ^ 

Winnebago,  t-ani. 

Mandan,  namni. 

Hidatsa,  dami  (d^ami)  or  nawi. 

Tutelo,  nan,  nani,  lat,  etc. 
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Biloxi,  dani:  many  roots  in  which  na,  ne  and  ne  are  syllables  convey 
the  ideas  of  bending,  turning,  or  shaking. 


FOUR. 


Dakota,  topa,  "from  opa,  to  follow;  (perhaps  ti,  a  house,  and  opa, 
foUow  with)  'ds  we  aaj,  *  in  the  same  box' with  the  rest.  The  three  have 
banded  together  and  made  a  'ti'  or  'tidaq,'  as  we  should  say  a  family,  and 
the  fourth  joins  them."     N.  B. — Is  not  this  rather  fanciful! 

(|)egiha,  duba;  to  follow  is  u^uhe;  to  join  a  party,  6d  uihe  (in  full,  6di 
uihe). 

Kansa,  duba  or  juba ;  to  follow,  uyupye. 

Osage,  iuda;  to  follow,  u^upce. 

Kwapa,  :juwa. 

j^aiwere,  towe;  to  follow  a  road  or  stream,  owe;  to  join  or  follow  a 
party,  oyuije. 

Winnebago,  tcop   tcopa-ra,  tcopi;  to  follow,  howe. 

Mandan,  tope. 

Hidatsa,  topa  (tc^opa).     . 

Tutelo,  tob,  top. 

Biloxi,  topa. 


FIVE. 


Dakota,  zaptaq,  "from  za  (root),  holding  (or  perhaps  whole,  as  in  zani) 
and  ptaijyar)  or  ptaya,  together.  In  this  case  the  thumb  is  bent  down  over 
the  tingers  of  the  hand,  and  holds  them  together.'" 

(pegihii,  Kansa,  and  Osage,  sata". 

Kwapa,  sata". 

j^oiwere,  tjata". 

Winnebago,  sate,  satca". 

Mandan,  kequ". 

Hidatsa,  kihu  (— kiqu). 

Tutelo,  gisa",  kise,  kisa". 

Biloxi,  ksa°,  ksani. 

To  hold  is  U(;ia"  in  (f  egiha,  uyinge  in  Kansa,  u^^ifi^ie  in  Osage,  unane  in 
jLoiwere,  ad0aqeqe  and  ukcie  in  Hidatsa,  and  dusi  in  Biloxi. 
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SIX. 

Dakota,  sakpe  "from  sake,  nail,  and  kpa  or  kpe  (root),  lasting  as  some 
kinds  of  food  which  go  a  good  ways,  or  filled,  as  a  plump  grain.  This  is 
the  second  thumb,  and  the  reference  may  be  to  the  other  hand  being  com- 
pleted. Perha))s  from  the  idea  of  bending  down  as  in  nakpa,  the  ear."  No 
sati.sfactory  analysis  of  this  numeral  can  be  given  hi  the  cognate  languages, 
and  that  given  by  the  author  needs  further  examination. 

(^egiha,  cad6. 

Kansa,  cape. 

Gsage,  cap6. 

Kwapa,  cap6'. 

j^aiwere,  caj[we. 

Winnebago,  akewe. 

Mandan,  kima. 

Hidatsa,  akama  or  akawa. 

l^utelo,  agasp,  agas,  akes,  akaspe. 

Biloxi,  akuqpe. 

SEVEN. 

Dakota,  sakowiq,  "  from  sake,  nail,  and  owiij,  perhaps  from  owirjga,  to 
bend  down;  but  possibly  from  oiij,  to  wear  as  jewelry,  tliis  being  the  fore- 
finger of  the  second  hand;  that  is  the  ring  finger."  Do  the  Dakota  Indians 
wear  rings  on  their  index  fingers? 

(fegiha,  de^a°ba,  -de  appearing  in  cad6,  six,  and  ^a°ba  being  two;  as 
if  seven  were  or,  the  second  of  the  new  series,  her/inninff  with  six.  Kansa, 
peyu°ba.  .  Osage,  pe^frda  or  pe(0)a"da  Kwapa,  pena^'da.  ^Loiwere, 
cahnia.  Winnebago,  ea^owe.  Mandan,  kupa.  Hidatsa,  sapua  (capua). 
Tutelo,  sagtun,  sagom.  Biloxi,  na°])ahudi,  from  variants  of  no^pa,  two,  and 
udi,  stock,  or  ahudi,  hone,  the  "second  stock"  or  "second  bone." 

EIGHT. 

Dakota,  sahdogaij,  "from  sake,  nail,  probably,  and  hdogay,  possessive 
of  yugaij,  to  open  (hdugaij  is  the  true  form,  j.  o.  d.  );  l)ut  perhaps  it  is 
ogaij  or  oge,  cover,  wear;  the  nail  covers  itself  Two  fingers  now  cover 
the  thuml)."  How  can  the  nail  "cover  itself?"  (/'egiha,  de^ab^i",  as  if 
from  -de  and  ^al)fi",  thnv  or  the  third  of  the  new  series,  bcffinning  with  six. 
Kansa,  kiya-juba,  "again  four,"  and  peyabli  (cape  and  yablij.  Osage, 
kiii^e-juda,  "again  four."     Kwapa,  ped^abni"  (cape  and  d^fabni").     j^oiwere, 
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krerapri"  (iucapable  of  analysis,  taiiyi  beiufi'  three).  Winnebago,  haru- 
wailke  or  lia'/uwanke  (can  not  yet  be  analyzed).  Mandan,  titiiki.  Ilidatsa, 
dopapi  (d^opapi),  from  dopa  (d^opa),  two  and  pi-,  which  appears  to  be  the 
root  of  pitika  (pit(;ika),  ten,  the  whole  probably  sig-nifying  ten  less  two. 
Tutelo,  palan,  palan  (pa  and  three).  Biloxi,  dan-hudi,  the  "third  stock"  or 
"third  bone." 

NINE. 

Dakota,  napciijwaijka,  "from  nape,  hand,  cistiqna,  small,  and  waqka, 
lies — hand  small  lies  ;  that  is,  the  remainder  of  the  hand  is  very  small,  or 
perhaps,  the  hand  now  lies  in  a  small  compass.  Or,  from  napcupe  (marrow 
bones  of  the  hand),  or  "the  finger  lies  in  the  napcoka,  inside  of  the  hand." 
Query  by  the  editor:  May  not  the  name  refer  to  the  little  linger  of  the 
right  hand  which  alone  remains  straight? 

(jUegiha,  Kansa  and  Kwapa,  canka. 

Osage,  J[^;e(i^a"  tse  ^.mve  or  >[f  ed^a"  ts6  wi"  f'ifiije,  "  ten  less  one." 

j^oiwere,  canke. 

Winnebago,  hijankitca"ckuni  or  hijankitcu°(ickuni,  "  one  wanting,"  i.  e. 
to  make  ten. 

Mandan,  maqpi  (from  maqana,  one,  and  piraq,  fen),  "ten less  one."  (?) 

Hidatsa,  duetsaj)!  (d^'uetsa  and  pi-),  "ten  less  one." 

Tutelo,  sa,  sa",  ksank,  ksa"qk. 

Biloxi,  tckane. 

TEN. 

Dakota,  wikcemna,  "from  wikce  or  ikce,  connnon,  and  mnayaij,  gath- 
ering, or  from  mna,  to  rip,  that  is,  let  loose.  It  would  mean  either  that  the 
connnon  or  first  gathering  of  the  hands  was  completed,  or,  that  being  com- 
pleted, the  whole  were  loosed,  and  the  ten  thrown  u)),  as  is  their  custom; 
the  hands  in  the  coiumon  positio)!." 

(j/Cgilia,  g^eba  or  g(^eb0a"  (in  which  g(^e=kce  of  the  Dakota,  and 
b0a"=:mua  of  the  Dakota). 

Kansa,  lebla  or  lebla". 

Osage,  jf^ed^-a". 

Kwapa,  kt^'ebna  or  kt(;ept(;a°. 

j^oiwere,  krei)ra". 

Wiimebago,  kerepana. 

Mandan,  piraq. 
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Hidatsa,  pitika  (pitcjika). 

Tutelo,  butck,  putck. 

Biloxi,  ohi,  "completed,  filled,  out,  to  have  gone  through  the  series." 

ELEVEN. 

Dakota,  ake  waqzi,  "  again  one,"  or  wikcerana  saijpa  waqzidaq.  "  ten 
more  one." 

(|)egiha,  agfi"-wi°,  "one  sitting-on  (ten)." 

Kansa,  ali"-mi"qtci,  same  meaning. 

Osage,  a3[fi''-wi"qtsi,  same  meaning. 

Kwapa,  mi°qti-a}[ni",  "one  sitting-on,"  or  kt(;ept(;a''-ta°  mi°qti  asjni", 
"ten- when  one  sitting-on." 

j^oiwere,  aijri°-iyanke,'"one  sitting-on." 

Winnebago,  hijankida-cina,  meaning  not  certain  (hijafikida,  one). 

Mandan,  aga-maqana  (maqana,  one). 

Hidatsa,  ahpi-duetsa  (aqpi-d^uetsa),  "  portioned  one." 

Tutelo,  agi-no°saii. 

Biloxi  ohi  so°saqebe,  "ten  one-sitting-on." 

TWELVE. 

Dakota,  ake  uorjpa,  "again  two,"  or  wikcemna  saqpa  noqpa,  "ten 
more  two." 

(fegiha,  cad6-na°ba,  "six  times  two." 

Kansa,  ali"-nfi"ba,  "two  sitting-on." 

Osage,  a5t^i''-v'u°da,  same  meaning. 

Kwapa,  na''pa-a}ini°,  same  meaning. 

jjOiwere,  a5(ri°-nowe,  same  meaning. 

Winnebago,  no"pa-cina  (no^pa,  two). 

Mandan,  aga-nu°pa  (nu"pa,  two). 

Hidatsa,  ahpi-dopa  (aqpi-d0opa),  "portioned  two." 

Tutelo,  agi-no°paii;  see  no''bai,  two. 

Biloxi,  ohi  no"paq6he,  "  ten  two-sitting-on." 

NINETEEN. 

Dakota,  uijma  napdiqwayka,  "the  other  nine." 

(fegiha,  ag^i°-canka,  "  nine  sitting-on." 

Kansa,  ama  canka,  "the  other  nine,"  or  ali"-cauka,  " nine  sitting-on." 

Osage,  ajj^ti"  ^tj^-edy^a"  tse  0inj[e,  "sitting-on  ten  less  (one)." 
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Kwapa,  caiika-aiini",  "nine  sitting'-on." 

j^j^oiwere,  ajfri^-canke,  same  meaning. 

Winnebago,  hijankitcfi"qckuni-cina  (see  nine). 

Mandan,  aga-maqpi  (see  nine). 

Hidatsa,  ahpi-duetsapi  (aqpi-d(iuetsapi),  "portioned  ten  less  one." 

Tutelo,  agi-ksankaii  (see  nine). 

Biloxi,  ohi  tckanaqehe,  "ten  niue-sitting-on." 

ONE    HUNDRED. 

Dakota,  opawirjge,  "from  pawirjga,  to  bend  down  with  the  hand,  the 
prefixed  o  indicating  perfectness  or  roundness;  that  is,  the  process  has 
been  gone  over  as  many  times  as  there  are  fingers  and  thumbs." 

(|!egiha,  g^eba-hi-wi",  "  one  stock  of  tens." 

Kansa,  lebla"  hii  tciisa  (lebla",  ten,  hii,  stock,  tciisa,  meaning  unknown). 

Osage,  5[^e(i^a"  hii  oi°a,  "ten  stock  small,"  or  "small  stock  of  tens." 

Kwapa,  kt9ept9a"  hi,  "stock  of  tens." 

Winnebago,  okihija". 

Mandan,  isuk  maqana  (maqana,  one). 

Hidatsa,  pitikictia  (pit(;ikiqtQia),  "  great  ten." 

Tutelo,  ukeni  nosa,  or  okeni. 

Biloxi,  tsipa. 

ONE    THOUSAND. 

Dakota,  kektopawiqge,  or  koktopawigge  "from  opawioge  and  ake  or 
kokta,  again  or  also." 

(|:!egiha,  g^eba-hi-wi°  ;anga,  "  one  great  stock  of  tens,"  or  5[uge  wi", 
"one  box,"  so  called  because  annuity  money  before  the  late  civil  war  was 
paid  to  the  Indians  in  boxes,  each  holding  a  thousand  dollars  in  specie. 

Kansa,  lebla"  hii  jinga  tciisa  (lebla°,  ten,  hii,  stock,  jinga,  small,  tciisa, 
meaning  uncertain)  or  lebla"  hii  tafiga,  "large  stock  of  tens." 

Kwapa,  ktqept^a"  hi  tafi^ja,  "a  large  stock  of  tens." 

W^innebago,  kokija"  (koke,  box,  hija",  one),  "one  box." 

Mandan,  isuki  kakuhi. 

Hidatsa,  pitikictia  akakodi  (pitcjikiqtQia  akakod^i),  exact  meaning  not 
known. 

Tutelo,  ukeni  putskai,  "ten  hundred." 

Biloxi,  tsipi°tciya,  "old  man  hundred,"  from  tsipa,  hundred,  and  i°tciya, 
old  man. 
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THE  TERMS  FOR  "WHITE  MAN"  IN  SIOITAN  LANGUAGES. 

Oil  1).  174  Dr.  Rigfjs,  in  speaking  of  Hennepin's  narrative,  say&:  "The 
principal  cliief  at  that  time  of  this  part  of  the  tribe,  is  called  by  Hennepin 
'  Washechoonde.'  If  he  is  correct,  their  name  for  Frenchmen  was  in  use, 
among  the  Dakota,  before  they  had  intercourse  with  them,  and  was  probably 
a  name  learned  from  some  Indians  farther  east."  The  author's  suiiposition 
as  to  the  eastern  origin  of  wasicuij  as  an  appellation  for  white  men  might 
stand  if  there  were  no  exjilanation  to  be  found  in  the  Dakota  and  cognate 
laiifuao-es.  Hennepin  himself  is  a  witne4>s  to  the  fact  that  the  Dakota 
Indians  of  his  day  called  spirits  wasi('-ui)  (as  Dr.  Riggs  states  on  p.  \lo). 
And  this  agrees  with  what  I  have  found  in  the  Teton  myths  and  stories  of 
the  Bushotter  collection,  where  wa.sicuij  is  given  as  meaning  guardian 
spirit.  Dr.  Kiggs  himself,,  in  his  Dakota-English  dictionary,  gives  wasicuij 
as  "nearlv  synonymous  with  wakaij"  in  the  ojjinion  of  some  persons.  He 
appends  the  following  Teton  meanings :  "A  familiar  spirit;  some  mysterious 
forces  or  beings  which  are  supposed  to  communicate  with  men;  mitawasicuij 
he  omakiyaka,  my  familial*  spirit  told  me  that."  This  phrase  he  gives  as 
refening  to  the  Takuskaijskaij,  the  Somethiiig-that-moves  or  the  Wind 
powers.  The  Mandan  use  waci  and  the  Hidatsa  maci  for  white  man. 
Though  the  Hidatsa  word  was  originally  applied  only  to  the  French  and 
Canadians,  who  are  now  sometimes  de.signated  as  masikat'i  (maci-kutc;i,  in 
the  Bureau  ali)habet),  the  true  whites.  The  ^j^oiwere  tribes  (Iowa,  Oto, 
and  Missouri)  call  a  Frenchman  ma<;  okenyi,  in  which  compound  nia^  is 
eqnivalent  to  inaci  of  the  Hidatsa,  waci  of  the  Mandan,  and  wasicuy  of  the 
Dakota.  The  Ponka  and  Omaha  call  a  white  man  waqe,  one  who  excels 
or  goes  beyond  (the  rest),  and  a  Frenchman  waq6  uke^i",  a  common  white 
man.  The  Winnebago  name  for  Frenchman  is  wa({opinina,  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  word  for  mysterious. 

NOTES  ON  THE   DAKOTA   MYTHS. 

On  p.  84,  lines  8  to  13,  there  is  an  account  of  the  wonderful  result 
produced  by  tossing  the  Star-boni  up  through  the  smoke  hole.  In  the 
Biloxi  myth  of  the  Hummingbird  there  is  an  account  of  a  girl,  a  boy,  and 
a  dog  that  w(M-e  cared  for  liy  the  Ancient  of  Crows.  One  day,  in  the 
absence  of  the  fostermother,  the  girl  tossed  four  grains  of  corn  up  tlirough 
the  smoke  hole,  and  when  they  came  down  they  became  many  stalks  filled 
with  ears  of  excellent  corn.  The  girl  next  threw  the  tent  itself  up  into  the 
air,  causing  it  to  come  dowr  a  beautiful  lodge.     When  she  threw  her  little 
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brother  into  the  air  he  came  down  a  very  handsome  waiTior.  The  girl  then 
asked  her  brother  to  toss  her  up,  and  when  he  had  done  this,  she  came 
down  a  very  beautiful  woman,  the  tame  of  her  loveliness  soon  spreading 
throughout  the  country.  The  dog  and  such  clothing  as  the  sister  and 
brother  possessed  were  tossed  xip  in  succession,  each  act  producing  a 
change  for  the  better. 

On  p.  85,  from  line  33  to  p.  86,  line  5,  there  is  an  account  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  imprisoned  people  by  the  Star-bni-n  when  he  cut  off  the 
heart  of  the  monster  that  had  devoured  tliem.  In  like  manner  the  Rabbit 
delivered  the  people  from  the  Devouring  Mountain,  as  related  in  the  (^egiha 
myths,  "How  tlie  Rabbit  went  to  the  Sun,"  and  "How  the  Rabbit  killed 
the  Devouring  Hill,"  in  "Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology," 
Vol.  VI,  pp.  31,  34. 

Note  2,  p.  89.  Eya  after  a  proper  name  sliould  be  rendered  by  the 
initial  and  final  quotation  marks  in  the  proper  places,  when  eciya  follows, 
thus:  Mato  eya  eciyapi.  They  called  him,  "  Grizzly  bear." 

When  heya  precedes  and  eya  follows  a  phrase  or  sentence  the  former 
may  be  rendered,  he  said  as  follows,  and  the  latter,  he  said  what  precedes. 
Heva  answers  to  ge,  gai  or  ga-biama  of  the  (^egiha,  and  eya  to  e,  ai  or 
a-biama.  In  like  manner  the  Dakota  verbs  of  thinking  may  be  rendered 
as  follows:  heciij  (which  precedes,  answering  to  ge^ega"  of  the  (/liegiha), 
by  he  thought  as  follows,  and  edirj  (which  follows,  answering  to  e^ega"  in 
^egiha),  by  he  thoufiht  what  precedes. 

The  myth  of  the  Younger  Brother  (p.  13!>-143)  contains  several 
incidents  which  find  their  counterparts  in  the  Biloxi  myth  of  the  Thunder- 
being.  In  the  Dakota  myth  the  wife  of  the  elder  brother  plots  against  the 
younger  brother;  she  scratches  her  thighs  witli  the  claws  of  the  prairie 
chicken  which  the  brotlier-in-law  liad  shot  at  her  re(iuest,  and  tells  her 
husband  on  his  return  that  his  brotlier  had  assaulted  her.  In  the  Biloxi 
myth  it  is  the  aunt,  the  wife  of  the  Thunder-being's  mother's  brotlier,  who 
scratched  herself  in  many  places.  In  the  Dakota  myth  the  Two  Women 
are  bad  at  first,  while  the  mother  was  good.  But  in  the  Biloxi  myth  the 
Old  Woman  was  always  1)ad,  while  her  two  daughters,  who  became 
the  wives  of  the  Thunder-ljeing,  were  ever  beneficient.  In  the  Dakota 
myth  the  old  woman  called  her  husband  the  Uyktelii  to  her  assistance, 
prevailing  on  him  to  transport  her  household,  including  the  Younger 
Brf)ther,  across  the  stream.  In  the  Biloxi  mytli  the  two  wives  of  the 
Thunder-being,  after  the  death  of  their  mother,  call  to  a  huge  alligator,  of 
the  "salt  water  species  called  box  alligator"  by  the  Biloxi,  and  he  comes 
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to  shore  in  order  to  serve  as  the  canoe  of  the  party.  Doubtless  thex'e  were 
more  points  of  resemblance  in  the  two  myths,  but  parts  of  the  Biloxi  one 
have  been  forgotten  by  the  aged  narrator. 

NOTES  ON  THE   DAKOTA   DANCES.' 

The  Begging  dance  is  known  among  the  Ponka  as  the  Wana  watcigaxe 
(See  "Omaha  Sociology,"  in  3d  Ann.  Kept.  Bur.  Ethn.,  p.  355.)  The  No 
flight  dance  is  the  Make-no-flight  dance  or  Ma^a  watcigaxe  of  the  Ponka 
and  Omaha.  It  is  described  in  "  Omaha  Sociology "  (in  3d  Ann.  Rept. 
Bur.  Ethn.,  p.  352).  The  Scalp  dance  is  a  dance  for  the  women  among 
the  Ponka  and  Omaha,  who  call  it  Wewatci.  (See  "  Omaha  Sociology," 
in  3d  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Ethn.,  p.  330). 

The  Mystery  dance  is  identical  with  the  Wacicka  of  the  Omaha.  A 
brief  account  of  that  dance  was  published  by  the  editor  in  "  Omaha 
Sociology,"  in  3d  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Ethn.,  pp.  342-346. 

The  Grass  dance,  sometimes  called  Omaha  dance,  is  the  dance  of  the 
He^ucka  society  of  the  Omaha  tribe,  answering  to  the  Ilucka  of  the  Kansa, 
and  the  In}[fiii°cka  of  the  Osage.  For  accounts  of  the  He^^ucka  see 
"Omaha  Sociology,"  in  3d  Ann.  Rept.  Bur.  Ethn.,  pp.  330-332,  and  "Hae- 
thu-ska  society  of  the  Omaha  tribe,"  by  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  in  the 
Join-,  of  Amer.  Folk-Lore,  April-June,  1892,  pp.  135-144.  For  accounts 
of  the  sun-dance,  with  native  illustrations,  see  "  A  Study  of  Siouan  Cults," 
Chapter  V,  in  the  11th  Ann.  Rept.  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
Bureau  of  Ethnology, 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  15,  1893. 


'  See  pp.  22i-2Si. 
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DAKOTA    GRAMMAR. 

C  H  A  P  T  E  E    I . 
PHONOLOGY. 

THE  ALPHABET. 

VOWELS. 

The  vowels  are  five  in  number,  and  have  each  one  uniform  sound, 
except  when  followed  by  the  nasal  ''ij,"  Avhich  somewhat  modifies  them, 
a         has  the  sound  of  Eng-lish  a  m  father. 
e         has  the  smiud  of  Eng-lish  r  in  they,  or  of  a  in  face. 
i  has  the  sound  of  i  in  inar'me,  or  of  e  in  me. 

o         has  the  sound  of  English  o  in  go,  note. 
u         has  the  sound  of  n  in  rule,  or  of  oo  mfood. 

CONSONANTS. 

The  consonants  are  twenty-four  in  number,  exclusive  of  the  sound 
represented  b}'  the  apostrophe  ('). 

b         has  its  common  English  sound. 

c  is  an  aspirate  with  the  sound  of  Klugiish  rJt.  as  in  chin.     In  the 

,  Dakota  Hii)le  and  other  printing  done  in  the  language,  it 

has  not  been  found  necessary  t^  use  the  diacritical  mark.* 

^  is  an  emphatic  c.       It  is  formed  by  pronouncing  "  c  "  with  a 

strong  pressure  of  the  organs,  followed  by  a  sudden  expul- 
sion of  tlie  I)reath.f 

d  has  the  connnon  I^nglish  souMtl. 

g         lias  the  sound  of//  hard,  as  in  ^o. 

g  represents  a  deep  sonant  guttural  resembling  the  Arabic  ghain 
(j^).      P'ornicrlv  represented  bv  //  simplv.J 

h  has  the  sound  of  h  in  Knglish. 

h  represents  a  strong  surd  guttural  lesembiing  the  Arabic  kha  (^). 
Formerly  represented  by  r.\ 

*  For  this  sound  LopHius  recoiiimendH  tlio  Greek  v- 

tThis  and  k,  p.  t,  are  called  rerehraUhy  Lep.siu8. 

;  This  and  z  correspond  with  I.epshis,  except  in  tlie  i'oriii  nf  tin-  diacritical  mark. 
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k         has  the  same  sound  as  in  English. 

k  is  an  emphatic  letter,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  k  that  "q" 
does  to  "d."  In  all  the  printing  done  in  the  language,  it  is 
still  found  most  convenient  to  use  the  English  q  to  repre- 
sent this  sound.* 

1  has  the  common  sound  of  this  letter  in  English.     It  is  peculiar 

to  the  Titoijwaq  dialect. 

in        has  the  same  sound  as  in  English. 

n         has  the  common  sound  of  n  in  P]nglish. 

ij  denotes  a  nasal  sound  similar  to  the  French  n  in  6ow,  or  the 
English  n  in  drink.  As  there  are  only  comparatively  very 
few  cases  where  a  full  n  is  used  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  no 
distinctive .  mark  has  been  found  necessary.  Hence  in  all 
our  other  printing  the  nasal  continues  to  be  represented  by 
the  common  n. 

p  has  the  sound  of  the  English  p,  with  a  little  more  volume  and 
stress  of  voice. 

p  is  an  emphatic,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  p  that  "g"  does 
to  "c."* 

8         has  the  surd  sound  of  English  s,  as  in  say. 

s  is  an  aspirated  s,  having  the  soimd  of  English  sh,  in  in  shine. 
Formerly  represented  by  x. 

t  is  the  same  in  English,  with  a  little  more  volume  of  voice. 

t  is  an  emphatic,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  "t"  that  "(;"  does 
to  "6."* 

w        has  the  power  of  the  English  w,  as  in  walk.  ^ 

y         has  the  sound  of  P^nglish  «/,  as  in  yet. 

z         has  the  sound  of  the  common  English  z.  as  in  zchra. 

i  is  an  aspirated  z,  having  the  sound  of  the  French i,  or  the  i^nglish 
s  in  pleafiure.     Formerly  represented  by  j. 

The  apostrophe  is  used  to  mark  an  hiatus,  as  in  s'a.  It  seems  to  be 
analogous  to  the  Arabic  hamzeh  (c). 

Note.— Some  Dakotas,  in  some  instances,  introduce  a  slight  b  sound  before  the 
m,  and  also  a  d  sound  before  n.  For  example,  the  proposition  "om,"  with,  is  by  some 
persons  pronounced  obm,  and  the  preposition  "en,"  in,  is  sometimes  spoken  as  if  it 
should  be  written  edn.  In  these  cases,  the  meiiiber.s  of  the  Episcopal  mission  among 
the  Dakotas  write  the  h  and  the  d,  as  "ob,"  "ed." 

*  These  are  caUed  cerebrals  by  Lepsius.  In  the  alphabet  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnologv  these  sountls 
arc  designated  by  tc'  (=^,,  of  Riggs),  k'  (=^),  p'  (=p),  and  t'  (=t),  respectively,  mid  are  called 
fxploKitet- 


SYLLABICATION— ACCENTS. 
SYLLABICATION. 


§  3.  Syllables  in  the  Dakota  language  terminate  in  a  pure  or  nasalized 
vowel,  as  ti-pi,  house,  taij-yaq,  well.     To  this  rule  there  are  some  excep- 


tions, VIZ. : 


a.  The  preposition  '  en,'  in,  and  such  words  as  take  it  for  a  suffix,  as, 
petan,  ow  the  fire,  tukten,  where,  etc.;  together  with  some  adverbs  of  time, 
as,  delian,  noiv,  hehan,  then,  tohan,  tvhen,  etc. 

h.  When  a  syllable  is  contracted  into  a  single  consonant  (see  §  11), 
that  consonant  is  attached  to  the  preceding  vowel;  as,  om,  with,  from  o-pa, 
to  follow ;  waq-yag,  from  waij-ya-ka,  to  see;  ka-kis,  from  ka-ki-za,  to  suffer ; 
bo-sim-si-pa,  to  shoot  off,  instead  of  bo-si-pa-si-pa.  But,  in  cases  of  contrac- 
tion in  reduplication,  when  the  contracted  syllable  coalesces  readily  with 
the  consonant  that  follows,  it  is  so  attached;  as,  si-ksi-ca;  sa-psa-pa. 

c.  There  are  some  other  syllables  which  end  in  ^;  as,  is,  he,  nis,  thou, 
mis,  J,  uakaes,  indeed,  etc.     These  are  probably  forms  of  contraction. 

ACCENTS. 

PLACE   OF   ACCENT. 

§  4.  1.  In  the  Dakota  language  all  the  syllables  are  enunciated  plainly 
and  fully;  but  every  word  that  is  not  a  monosyllable  has  in  it  one  or  more 
accented  syllables,  which,  as  a  general  thing,  are  easily  distinguished  from 
such  as  are  not  accented.  The  importance  of  observing  the  accent  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  the  meaning  of  a  word  often  depends  upon  it;  as,  mAga,  u 
field,  mag4,  a  (joose;  okiya,  to  aid,  oki'ya,  to  speak  to. 

2.  More  than  two-thirds,  perhaps  three-fourths,  of  all  Dakota  words  of 
tyro  or  more  syllables  have  their  principal  accent  on  the  second  syllable  from 
the  beginning,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  Dictionary;  the  gi-eater 
part  of  the  remaining  words  have  it  on  the  first. 

3.  (a)  In  polysyllabic  words  there  is  usually  a  secondary  accent,  which 
falls  on  the  second  syllable  after  the  primary  one;  as,  hew6skantuya,  in  a 
desert  place;  f6iy6peya,  to  barter. 

(b)  But  if  the  word  be  compounded  of  two  nouns,  or  a  noun  and  a 
verb,  each  will  retain  its  own  accent,  whether  they  fall  two  degrees  apart 
or  not;  as,  agiiyapi-icapaq,  (wheat-heater)  a  flail;  inmu-suijka,  (cat-dot/)  a 
domestic  cat;  akicita-naziij,  to  stand  guard. 

REMOVAL   OF   ACCENT. 

§  5.  1.  Suffixes  do  not  appear  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  accent;  but 
a  syllable  prefixed  or  inserted  before  the  accented  syllable  draws  the  accent 
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back,  so  that  it  still  retains  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the  beginning; 
of"  the  word;  as,  nape,  hand,  niinape,  mi/  hand;  baksji,  to  cut  off  with  a  knife, 
bawaksa,  /  cut  off';  nidaska,^fl^  (^arjradiiska,  hoards:  nii^jja,  a  field,  niit/imaga, 
/«//  field. 

When  tin-  iU'ceiit  is  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  the  prefixing  syllable  does 
uot  ahviivs  reinnvc  it;  as,  inige,  flic  i-<tr.  iiiiiiioiie.  *«//  enr. 

•_*.  The  same  is  tnie  of  any  nnmber  of  syllables  prefixed:  as,  kaska, 
to  hitnl ;   wakf'jska,  T  hind :  wicawakaska,  f  hind  fheni. 

3.  (<i)  If  the  verb  be  accented  on  the  second  syllable,  and  pronouns  be 
inserted  after  it,  they  do  not  affect  the  ])rimary  accent;  as,  wastedaka,  to 
love;  waste wadaka,  /  lore  something-. 

(b)  But  if  the  verb  be  accented  on  the  firet  syllable,  the  introduction  of 

a  pronoun  removes  the  accent  to  the  second  syllable;  as,  mf^ni,  to  walk; 

mawani,  /  iralk: 

111  some  cjvses,  however,  the  accent  is  not  removed;  as,  (Shi,  to  reach  to;  6wahi,  / 
reach. 

4.  When  'wa'  is  prefixed  to  a  word  commencing-  with  a  vowel,  and  an 
elision  takes  place,  the  accent  is  thrown  on  the  first  syllable;  as,  iyuskiq, 
to  rejoife  in;  wiyuskiij,  to  rejoire;  amde'za,  clear,  waradeza;  amd6^a,  ^Ae  rerf- 
iffinged  hhiek-hird,  wamdosa. 

r>.  When  'wo'  is  prefixed  to  adjectives  and  verbs  forming  of  them 
abstract  nouns,  the  accent  is  placed  on  the  first  syllable:  as,  pida,  ^/arf; 
w6pida,  ^/«(//«<'.ss;  wa6ijsi(la,  Hte/-r'//?/7;  wowaoysida,  wj^rr-j/,-  iliAijgya,  to  de- 
stroy; woihaijgye,  ((  destroi/int/. 

6.  8o  also  when  the  .first  syllable  of  a  word  is  dropped  or  merged  into 
a  pronominal  prefix,  the  accent  is  removed  to  the  first  syllable;  as,  kiksiiya, 
to  remember ;  miksuya,  remember  me. 

(CHANGES  OF  LETTERS. 

srUSTITUTlUN   AND   KLISION. 

§  6.  1.  'A'  or  'aij'  final    in    verbs,   adjectives,   and   some   adverbs,    is 
changed  to  'e,'  when  followed   by   auxiliary  verbs,  or  by  certain  conjunc 
tions  or  adverbs.     Thus — 

(a)  When  an  uncontracted  verb  in  the  singular  number  ending  with 
'a'  or  'aij'  precedes  another  verb,  as  the  infinitive  mood  or  participle,  the 
'a'  or  'aij'  beconu's  'e;'  as,  ya,  to  f/o ;  ye  kiya,  to  cause  to  go;  niwar),  to 
swim;  niwe  kiya,  to  came  to  swim;  niwe  urj,  he  is  swimming;  but  they  also 
say  niwaij  wauij,  /  am  swimming. 
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(fe)  'A'  or  'aq'  final  in  verbs,  when  they  take  the  sign  of  the  future 
tense  or  the  negative  adverb  immediately  after,  and  when  followed  by 
some  conjunctions,  is  changed  into  'e;'  as,  yuke  kta,  there  will  be  some; 
mde  kte  sni,  /  ivill  not  go. 

To  this  there  are  a  uiiinber  of  exceptions.  Ba,  to  blame,  aud  da,  to  ask  or  beg,  are 
not  changed.  Some  of  the  Mdewakai)toi)waij  say  ta  kta,  he  will  die.  Other  dialects 
use  tiij  kta.  Ohnaka,  to  place  any  thing  in,  is  not  changed;  as,  "minapekiij  takudaij 
ohuaka  sni  waui),''  I  have  nothiiif)  in  my  hand.  Ipiiza,  to  be  thirsty,  remains  the  same; 
as,  ipuza  kta;  "tuwe  ipuza  kiqhai),"  etc.,  "/e<  him  that  is  athirst  come."  Some  say 
ipuze  kta,  but  it  is  not  common.  Yuha,  to  lift,  carry,  in  distinction  from  yuha,  to 
have,  possess,  is  not  changed;  as,  mduha  6ni,  I  cannot  lift  it. 

(c)  Verbs  and  adjectives  singular  ending  in  'a'  or  'arj,'  when  the  con- 
nexion of  the  members  of  the  sentence  is  close,  always  change  it  into  'e;' 
as,  ksape  Qa  waste,  wise  and  good ;  waijmdake  (ja  wakute,  I  saw  and  I  shot  it. 

(d)  'A'  and  'aq'  final  become  'e'  before  the  adverb  'hiqca,' the  particle 

'do,'  and  '^ni,'  not;  as,  sice  hiijda,  very  bad ;  waste  kte  do,  it  will  be  good; 

takuna  yute  sni,  he  eats  nothing  at  all.     Some  adverbs  follow  this  rule;  as, 

tarjye  hiq,  very  well;  which  is  sometimes  contracted  into  tarjyeh. 

But  'a'  or  'aij'  final  is  always  retained  before  tuka,  ugkai),  ui)kar)§,  eSta,  .4ta,  keS, 
and  perhaps  some  others. 

(e)  In  the  Titoijwaq  or  Teton  dialect,  when  'a'  or  'aq'  final  would  be 
changed  into^'e'  in  Isaqyati  or  Santee,  it  becomes  'iq;'  that  is  when  fol- 
lowed by  the  sign  of  the  future;  as,  'yukiij  kta'  instead  of  '  yuke  kta,'  'yiij 
kta' instead  of  *ye  kta,'  'tiQ  kta' instead  of 'te  kta,'  'carjtekiyir)  kta,'  etc. 
Also  this  change  takes  place  before  some  conjunctions,  as,  epig  na  wagli,  1 
said  and  I  returned. 

2.  (a)  Substantives  ending  in  'a'  sometimes  change  it  to  'e'  when  a 
possessive  pronoun  is  prefixed;  as,  suqka,  dog;  mitasurjke,  my  dog;  nita- 
surjke,  thy  dog ;  tasuqke,  his  dog. 

(b)  So,  on  the  other  hand,  'e'  final  is  changed  to  'a,'  in  forming  some 
proper  names;  as,  Ptaijsiqta,  the  name  given  to  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Traverse,  from  ptaq  and  siqte. 

§  7.  1.  (a)  When  'k'  and  'k,'  as  in  kiq  and  kiqhai),  ka  and  kehai),  etc., 
are  preceded  by  a  verb  or  adjective  whose  final  'a'  or  'arj'  is  changed  for 
the  sake  of  euphony  into  'e,'  the  'k'  or  'k'  following  becomes  'd'  or  '?;'  as 
yuhe  diqhaij,  if  he  has,  instead  of  yuha  kiyhaq;  yuke  Qehaij,  ivhen  there  was, 
instead  of  yukaq  kehar). 

(6)  But  if  the  proper  ending  of  the  preceding  word  is  'e,'  no  such 
change  takes  place;  as,  waste  kiqhai),  if  he  is  good;  Wakaijtaqka  ape  ka 
wastedaka  wo,  hope  in  God  and  love  him. 
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2.  When  'ya,'  tlie  pronoun  of  the  second  person  singular  and  nomina- 
tive case,  precedes  the  inseparable  prepositions  'ki,'  to,  and  'kfci,'  /or,  the 
'ki'  and  'ya'  are  changed,  or  rather  combined,  into  'ye;'  as,  yedaga,  tJwu 
makest  to,  instead  of  yakicaga;  yecicaga,  thou  makest  for  one,  instead  of 
yaki<?icaga.  In  like  manner  the  pronoun  '\va,'  I,  when  coming  in  conjunc- 
tion with  'ki,'  forms  'we;'  as,  wedaga,  not  wakicaga,  from  kicaga.  Wowapi 
wedage  kta,  /  ivUl  make  him  a  hook,  i.  e.  I  will  write  him  a  letter. 

3.  (rt)  When  a  pronoun  or  preposition  ending  in  'e'  or  'i'  is  prefixed 
to  a  verb  whose  initial  letter  is  'k,'  this  letter  is  changed  to  'c;'  as,  kaga,  to 
make,  kicaga,  to  make  to  or  for  one;  kaksa,  to  cut  off,  kididaksa,  to  cut  off'  for 
one. 

(b)  But  if  a  consonant  immediately  follows  the  'k,'  it  is  not  changed; 
as,  kte,  to  kill,  nikte,  he  kills  thee.  In  accordance  with  the  above  rule,  they 
say  dicute,  I  shoot  thee;  they  do  not  however  say  kidute,  but  kikute,  he 
shoots  for  one. 

(c)  This  change  does  not  take  place  in  adjectives.  They  say  kata,  hot, 
nikata,  thou  art  hot;  kuza,  lagy,  nikuza,  thou  art  lazy. 

§  8.  1.  'T'  and  'k'  when  followed  by  'p'  are  interchangeable;  as 
iqkpa,  iijtpa,  the  end  of  any  thing;  wakpa,  watpa,  a  river;  siijkpe,  sirjtpe, 
a  muskrat. 

2.  In  the  Ihayktorjwai)  dialect,  'k'  is  often  used  for  'h'  ol'the  Wahpe- 
toqwaij ;  as,  kdi,  to  arrive  at  home,  for  hdi ;  caqpakmikma,  a  cart  or  wagon, 
for  daypahmihma.  In  the  same  circumstances  tlie  Titoywaij  use  'g,'  and 
the  Mdewakaijtoijwar)  'n;'  as,  caqpagmigma,  daijpanminma. 

3.  Vowel  changes  required  by  the  Titoqwaij: 

(a)  'a'  to  'u,'  sometimes,  as  'iwaqga'  to  'iyuijga;' 
(h)  'e'  to  'i,'  sometimes,  as  'aetopteya'  to  'aitopteya;' 

(c)  'e'  to  'o,'  as  'mdetiujhuijka'  to  'blotarjluujka;'  'kehaq'  to  'kohaij' 
or  'V^oqhai);' 

(d)  'i'  to  'e,'  as  'edoqpi  ye  do'  to  'edoijpe  lo;' 

(e)  'i'  to  'o,'  sometimes,  as  'ituya'  to  'otuya;' 

(/)  'i'  to  'u,'  as  'odidita'  to  'oluluta;'  'italiar)'  to  'utuhai),'  etc.; 
(jf)  'o'  to  'e,'  sometimes,  as  'tiyopa'  to  'tiyepa;' 

(Ji)  'a'  or  'aq'  final,  changed  to  'e,'  before  the  sign  of  the  future,  etc., 
becomes  'iij,'  as  'yeke  kta'  to  'yukiij  kta,'  'te  kta'  to  'tiri  kta.' 

4.  Consonant  changes  required  by  the  Titoqwaij: 

(a)  'b'  to  'w,'  (1)  in  the  prefixes  'ba'  and  'bo,'  always;  (2)  in  some 
words,  as  'wahbadaij'  to  'wahwala;' 

(h)  'b'  to  'm,'  as  'sbeya'  to  'smeya;' 
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(c)  'd'  to  '1,'  always;  as  the  'd'  sound  is  not  in  Titorjwaq; 

(r?)  'li'  to  'g,'  always  in  the  combinations  'lib,'  'hd,'  'Inn,'  'hn,'  which 
become  'gb,'  'gl,'  'gb'  and  'gn;' 

(e)  'k'  to  'n,'  as  'ka'  to  'na;' 

(/)  'm'  to  'b,'  as  (1)  in  'md'  which  becomes  'bl;'  and  (2)  in  'm'  final, 
contracted,  as  'om'  to  'ob,'  'torn'  to  'tob;' 

(^)  'm'  to  'p,'  as  in  the  precative  form  'miye'  to  'piye;' 

(/<)  'n'  to  'b,'  as  (1)  in  contract  fonns  of  'c,'  't,'  and  'y,'  always;  e.  g., 
'caqtesin'  to  'caqtesil,'  'ymi' to 'yul,' and  'kun' to  'kul,'etc.;  (2)  in  certain 
words,  as  'nina'  to  'lila,'  'mina'  (/^.)  to  'mila;'  (3)  'n'  final  in  some  woi-ds, 
as  'en'  to  'el,'  hecen'  to  'hecel,'  'waqkan'  to  'waijkal,'  'taqkan'  to  'taijkal,' 
etc.; 

(i)  't'  to  'c,'  as  'cistirjna'  to  'ciscila;' 

(j)  't'  to  'g,'  as  'itokto'  to  'itogto;' 

(k)  't'  to  'k,'  as  'itokam'  to  'ikokab.' 

(/)  'w' to  'y,'  in  some  words,  as  'owasiy'  to  'oyasiij,'  'iwaqga'  to 
'iyuijga,'  'waqka'  to  'yuqka,'  etc.; 

(m)  'y'  to  'w,'  as  'edoq  ye  do'  to  'ecoij  we  lo;' 

(«)  'daq'  final  generally  becomes  'la,'  as  'hoksidarj'  changed  to 
'hoksila;'  but  sometimes  it  changes  to  'ni,'  as  'warjzidaij'  to  'waqzini,' 
'tuwedaij'  to  'tuweni,'  etc.; 

(o)  'waij,'  as  indicated  above,  in  'a'  to  'u,'  in  some  words,  becomes 
'yur),'  as  'liewaijke'  to  'heyuqke,'  'nap<5ir)waijka'  to  'napciijyurjka,' 
'iwarjga'  to  'iyuijga,'  etc. 

§  9.  1.  When  two  words  come  together  so  as  to  form  one,  the  latter  of 
which  connnences  aud  the  former  ends  with  a  vowel,  that  of  the  first  word 
is  sometimes  dropped;  as,  caqtokpani,  to  desire  or  long  for,  of  daqte,  the 
heart,  and  okpani,  to  fail  of;  wakpicahda,  by  the  side  of  a  river,  from  wakpa 
and  icahda;  wicota,  mani/  persons,  from  wica  and  ota.  Tak  eya,  tvhat  did 
he  sayf  is  sometimes  used  for  taku  eya. 

2.  In  some  cases  also  this  elision  takes  place  when  the  second  word 
commences  with  a  consonant;  as,  napkawiij  and  namkawiij,  to  beckon  with 
the  hand,  of  nape  and  kawiij. 

3.  Sometimes  when  two  vowels  come  together,  '  w'  or  'y'  is  introduced 
between  them  for  the  sake  of  eiiphony;  as,  owihayke,  the  end,  from  o  and 
ihaijke;  niyate,  thy  father,  from  the  pronoun  ni,  thy,  and  ate,  father. 

§  10.  The  *yu'  of  verbs  commencing  with  that  syllable  is  not  iinfre- 
quently  dropped  when  the  j)ronoun  of  tlie  first  person  plural  is  used;   as. 
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yuhA,  to  have,  uqhapi,  we  have;  yuza,  to  hold,  lirjzapi,  we  hold.  Yiiza  also 
becomes  oze,  which  may  be  oyiize  contracted;  as,  Makatooze,  the  Blue 
Earth  River,  lit.  where  the  blue  earth  is  taken;  oze  §ida,  bad  to  catch. 

CONTRACTION. 

§  11.  1.  Contractions  take  place  in  some  nouns  when  combined  with 
a  following  noun,  and  in  some  verbs  when  they  occupy  the  position  of  the 
infinitive  or  participle.  The  contraction  consists  in  dropping  the  vowel  of 
the  final  syllable  and  changing  the  preceding  consonant  usually  into  its 
corresponding  sonant,  or  vice  versa,  which  then  belongs  to  the  syllable  that 
precedes  it;  as  yus  from  yuza,  to  hold;  tom  from  topa,  four.  The  follow- 
ing changes  occur: 

z  into  s;  as,  yuza.  to  hold  any  thing;  yus  nazir),  to  stand  holding. 

z  into  8;  as  kakiza,  to  suffer;  kakis  waui),  I  am  suffering. 

g  into  h ;  as,  m^ga,  a  field,  and  magd,  a  goose,  are  contracted  into  mah. 

k  iijto  g;  as,  waijyaka,  to  see  any  thing,  is  contracted  into  waqyag.     • 

p  into  m;  as,  topa, /owr,  is  contracted  into  tom;  watopa,  to  paddle  or 
row  a  boat,  is  contracted  into  watom. 

t  into  d ;  as,  odota,  the  reduplicated  form  of  ota,  many,  much. 

t  into  g;  as,  bozagzata,  the  reduplicated  form  of  bozata,  to  »MaA;e /orA;e(i 
by  punching. 

6,  t,  and  y,  into  n;  as,  wanida,  none,  becomes  wanin;  yuta,  to  eat  any 
thing,  becomes  yun;  kuya,  belotv,  becomes  kun. 

2.  The  article  'kiij'  is  sometimes  contracted  into  'g;'  as.  oyate  kiq,  the 
people,  contracted  into  oyateg. 

3.  Car)te,  the  heart,  is  contracted  into  dan;  as,  danwaste,  glad  (daqte  and 
wa^te,  heart-good). 

4.  When  a  syllable  ending  in  a  nasal  (i))  has  added  to  it  'm'  or  'n,' 
the  contracted  form  of  the  syllable  that  succeeded,  the  nasal  sound  is  lost 
in  the  'm'  or  'n,'  and  is  consequently  dropped;  as,  daqniujpa,  to  smoke  a 
pipe,  darjnum  mani,  he  smokes  as  he  walks ;  kakiqda,  to  scrape,  kakin  iyeya. 

Contracted  words  may  generally  be  known  by  their  termination. 
When  contraction  has  not  taken  place,  the  rule  is  that  every  syllable  ends 
with  either  a  pure  or  nasalized  vowel.     See  §  3. 
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MORPHOLOGY. 

PRONOUNS. 

§  12.  Dakota  pronouns  may  be  classed  as  personal  (simple  and  com- 
pound), interrogative,  relative,  and  demonstrative  pronouns,  together  with  the 
definite  and  indefinite  pronouns  or  articles. 

FERSONAL   PRONOUNS. 

§  13.  To  personal  pronouns  he\o\\g  person,  number,  and  case. 

1.  There  are  three  persons,  the.Ar'''',  second,  and  third. 

2.  There  are  three  numbers,  the  sinf/ulor,  dual,  and  plural.  The  dual 
is  only  of  the  first  person;  it  includes  the  person  speaking  and  the  person 
spoken  to,  and  has  the  form  of  the  first  person  plural,  but  without  the  ter- 
mination 'pi.' 

3.  Pronouns  have  three  oases,  subjective,  objective,  and  possessive. 

§  14.  The  simple  pronoiuis  may  be  divided  into  separate  and  incorpo- 
rated; i.  e.  those  which  form  separate  words,  and  those  which  are  prefixed 
to  or  inserted  into  verbs,  adjectives,  and  nouns.  The  incorporated  pronouns 
may  properly  be  called  article  pronouns  or  pronominal  particles. 

Separate. 

§  15.  1.  (a)  The  separate  pronouns  in  most  common  use,  and  probably 
the  original  ones,  are,  Sing.,  miye,  /,  niye,  thou,  iye,  he.  The  plural  of 
these  forms  is  denoted  by  'uijkiye'  for  the  first  per.son,  'niye'  for  the  second, 
and  'iye'  for  the  third,  and  adding  'pi'  at  the  end  either  of  the  pronoun 
itself  or  of  the  last  principal  word  in  the  phrase.  Dual,  uijkive,  (/  and 
thou)  we  two. 

These  pronouns  ajjpear  to  be  capable  of  analysis,  thus :  To  the  incor- 
porated forms  'mi,'  'ni'  and  'i,'  is  added  the  substantive  verb  'e,'  the  'y' 
coming  in  for  euphony.  So  that  'miye'  is  e<juivalent  to  /  am,  'niye'  to  thou 
art,  and  'iye'  to  he  /.s.' 

'.\  knowU'ilge  of  the  cogiiatp  languages  of  the  Sionan  or  Dakotan  stock  would  have  led  the 
antbor  to  modify,  if  not  reject,  this  statement,  as  well  as  several  others  in  this  volume,  to  which  at- 
tention is  called  by  similar  foot-notes.  '  .\Ii'  and  'ni'  can  be  possessive  (J  21)  and  <lative  (i  19,  3),  or. 
as  the  author  terms  it,  objective  (though  the  act  is  to  another);  but  he  did  not  show  their  use  in  the 
subjective  or  nominative,  nor  did  he  give  ■!'  as  a  pronoun  in  the  3d  singular.  Besides,  how  could 
be  reeoDcilehis  analysis  ot'mU,ni8,aad  is  (^  15, 1,  b)  with  that  of  miye,  aiye,  and  iyef — J.  CD. 

11 
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(b)  Another  set  of  separate  pronouns,  which  are  evidently  contracted 
forms,  are.  Sing.,  mis,  /,  nis,  thdu,  is,  he.  The  Plural  of  these  forms  is  desig- 
nated by  employing  'uijkis'  for  the  first  person,  'nis'  for  the  second,  and  'is' 
for  the  third,  and  adding  'pi'  at  the  end  of  the  la§t  principal  word  in  the 
plirase.  Dual,  uqkis,  (/  and  thou)  tve  two.  These  contracted  forms  of  mis, 
ni^,  and  ii  would  seem  to  have  been  foi-med  fi-om  miye,  niye,  iye;  as,  miye 
eS  contracted  into  mis;  niye  es  contracted  into  nis,  etc. 

2.  These  pronouns  are  used  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  employed  as  emphatic  repetitions  of  the  subjective  or  objective 
pronoun  contained  in  the  verb;  as,  mi^  wakaga,  {I  I-made)  I  made;  miye 
raayakaga,  {me  me-thou-madest)  thou  modest  me.  Both  sets  of  pronouns  are 
used  as  emphatic  repetitions  of  the  subject,  but  the  repetition  of  the  object 
is  generally  confined  to  the  first  set.  It  would  seem  in  fact  that  the  first 
set  may  originally  have  been  objective,  and  the  second  subjective  forms. 

3.  Mis  miye,  /  myself;  nis  niye,  thou  thyself;  \i  iye,  he  himself;  uqki^ 
uqkiyepi,  tee  ourselves,  etc.,  are  emphatic  expressions  which  frequently 
occur,  meaning  that  it  concerns  the  person  or  persons  alone,  and  not  any 
one  else. 

§  16.  1.  The  possessive  separate  pronouns  are:  Sing.,  mitawa,  m,y  or 
mine,  mtawa.,  thy  or  thine,  tawa, /m;  Dual,  uqkitawa,  (wiine  and  thine)  ours ; 
Plur.,  uqkitawapi,  our  or  ours,  nitawapi,  your  or  yours,  tawapi,  their  or 
theirs:  as,  wowapi  mitawa,  my  book,  he  mitawa,  that  is  mine. 

2.  The  separate  pronouns  of  the  first  set  ai-e  also  used  as  emphatic 
repetitions  with  these;  as,  miye  mitawa,  (me  mine)  my  own;  niye  nitawa, 
thy  own;  iye  tawa,  his  own;  uijkiye  uykitawapi,  our  own. 

INCOEl'OnATED  OR  ARTICLE  PRONOUNS.' 

§  17.  The  incoi-porated  pronouns  are  used  to  denote  the  subject  or 
object  of  an  action,  or  the  possessor  of  a  thing. 

Subjective. 

§  18.  1.  The  subjective  article  pronouns,  or  those  which  denote  the 
subject  of  the  action,  are:  Sing.,  wa,  7,  ya,  thou;  Dual,  uij,  (I  and  thou)  we 
two;  Plur.,  uij-pi,  we,  ya-pi,  ye.  The  Plur.  term,  'pi'  is  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  verb. 


'  "Article  proDonn"  i»  atlopted  by  the  author  from  Powell's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indian 
Lanfpiagea,  2d  ed.,  i<.  47.  But  the  iiitiole  pronoun  <if  Powell  difVers  materially  from  that  of  Rigj^H. 
The  elaitifier  which  niarkn  the  gender  or  attitiidr  (Ktanding,  Hitting,  etc.)  hIiouUI  not  be  confounded 
with  the  iHcorpurated  pronoun,  which  performs  a  different  fuuctiou  (^  17). — J.o.  d. 
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2.  (a)  These  pronouns  are  most  frequently  used  with  active  verbs;  as, 
"waksiga.,  I  make ;  yakaga,  thou  makest ;  i\i)kaga,pi,  ive  make. 

(b)  They  are  also  used  with  a  few  neuter  and  adjective  verbs.  The 
neuter  verbs  are  such  ^as,  ti,  to  dwell,  wati,  /  dwell;  itorjsni,  to  tell  a  lie, 
ivfUtoTomi,  I  tell  a  lie.  The  adjective  verbs  with  which  'wa'  and  'ya'  are 
used  are  very  few;  as,  waoqsida,  merciful,  waoqsiwada,  /  am  merciful; 
duzahaq,  swijl,  waduzahaq,  /  am  swift  of  foot;  ksapa,  wise,  yaksapa,  thou 
art  wise. 

(c)  The  neuter  and  adjective  verbs  which  use  the  article  pronouns  'wa' 
and  'ya'  rather  than  'ma'  and  'ni,'  have  in  some  sense  an  active  meaning, 
as  dis'tinguished  from  suffering  or  passivity. 

3.  AV^hen  the  verb  commences  with  a  vowel,  the  '  uq '  of  the  dual  and 
plural,  if  prefixed,  becomes  'uqk;'  as,  itoqsni,  to  tell  a  lie,  urjkitoqsni,  we  two 
tell  a  lie;  au,  to  hring,  uykaupi,  we  bring. 

4.  When  the  prepositions  'ki,'  to,  and  'kidi,'/o»',  occur  in  verbs,  instead 
of  'waki'  and  'yaki,'  we  have  'we'  and  'ye'  (§  7.  2.);  as,  kidaga,  to  make  to 
one,  wedaga,  /  make  to;  kicicaga,  to  make  for,  yecicaga,  thou  makest  for, 
yedidagapi,  you  make  for  one.  Kiksuya,  to  remember,  also  follows  this  rule; 
as,  weksuya,  /  remember. 

5.  In  verbs  commencing  with  'yu'  and  'ya,'  the  first  and  second  per- 
sons are  formed  by  changing  the  'y'  into  'md'  and  'd;'  as,  yuwaste,  to 
make  good,  mduwaste,  /  make  good,  duwaste,  thou  makest  good,  duwastepi, 
you  make  good;  yawa,  to  read,  mdawa,  /  read,  dawa,  thou  readest.  In  like 
manner  we  have  iyotarjka,  to  sit  down,  imdotarjka,  /  sit  down,  idotaijka,  thou 
sittest  down. 

6.  In  the  Titoqwag  dialect  these  article  pronouns  are  'bl'  and  '1;'  as, 
bluwaste,  luwaste,  etc. 

7.  These  forms,  'md'  and  'd,'  may  have  been  shortened  from  miye 
and  niye,  the  'n'  of  niye  being  exchanged  for  'd.'  Hence  in  Titoijwag 
we  have,  for  the  first  and  second  persons  of  'ya,'  to  go,  mni  kta,  ni  kta.^ 

8.  The  third  person  of  verbs  and  verbal  adjectives  has  no  incorporated 

pronoun. 

Objective. 

§  19.  1.  The  objective  pronouns,  or  those  which  properly  denote  the 
object  of  the  action,  are.  Sing.,  ma,  me,  ni,  thee;  Plur.,  uq-pi,  us,  and  ni-pi,  you. 

'  I  ain  iiulined  to  donljt  this  statement  for  two  reasons:  1.  Why  should  one  conjugation  be  sin- 
gled out  to  the  exclusion  of  others  ?  If  md  (bd,  bl)  and  d  (1)  have  been  shortened  from  miye  and  niye, 
how  a1)out  wa  and  ya  (^  18,  1),  we  and  ye  (^  IH,  -l),  ma  and  ni  (^  19,  1-2,  fc)f  2.  See  footnote  on  $15, 1,  a. 
This  could  be  shown  by  a  table  if  there  were  space.     See  }  54.     J.  O.  D. 
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2.  (a)  These  pronouns  are  used  witn  active  verbs  to  denote  the  object 
of  the  action ;  as.  kajra,  he  mcuJe,  maka^a.  hr  made  me,  nidagapi,  he  made  you 
or  they  made  you. 

(6)  They  are  also  used  witli  neuter  verbs  and  adjectives;  as,  yazar), 
to  be  sick,  inayazar),  /  am  sick;  waste,  good,  niawaste,  /  am  good.  The  Eng- 
lish idiom  requires  that  we  should  here  render  these  pronouns  by  the  sub- 
jective case,  although  it  would  seem  that  in  the  mind  of  the  Dakotas  the 
verb  or  adjective  is  used  impersonally  and  governs  the  pronoun  in  the  ob- 
jective. Or  perhaps  it  would  better  accord  with  the  genius  of  the  language 
to  say  that,  as  these  adjective  and  neuter-verb  forms  must  be  translated  as 
passives,  the  pronouns  'ma'  and  'ni'  should  not  be  regarded  in  all  cases  as 
objective,  but,  as  in  these  examples  and  others  like  them,  subjectivtias  well. 

(c)  They  are  also  incorporated  into  nouns  where  in  English  the  sub- 
stantive verb  woidd  be  used  as  a  copiila;  as,  wicasta,  man,  wimacasta,  I  am 
a  man. 

3.  In  the  same  cases  where  'we'  and  'ye'  subjective  are  used  (see 
§  18,  4),  the  objective  pi'onouns  have  the  forms  'mi' and  'ni,' instead  of 
'maki'  and  'nici;'  as,  kidaga,  he  makes  to  one,  m^ajra,  he  makes  to  me, 
nidaga,  he  makes  to  thee,  ni(?agapi,  he  makes  to  you. 

4.  There  is  no  objective  pronoun  of  the  third  ])ei'son  singular,  out 
'wida'  (perhaps  originally  man)  is  used  as  an  objective  jironoun  of  the  third 
pereon  ])lural ;  as,  wastedaka,  to  lore  any  one,  wastewi(?adaka,  he  lores  them ; 
wi(5ayazaij,  they  are  sick.  When  followed  by  a  vowel,  the  'a'  final  is 
dropped;  as,  e(5awiduqki(''oqpi,  we  do  to  them. 

§  20.  Instead  of  'wa,'  /,  and  'ni,'  thee,  coming  together  in  a  word,  the 
syllable 'ci' is  used  to  expre.ss  them  both;  as,  wastedaka,  Yo  love,  waste(5i- 
daka,  I  love.  thee.  The  plural  of  the  object  is  denoted  by  adding  the  term 
'pi;' as,  wa^tecidakapi,  Z  /ow  yon  The  es-sential  difference  between  'di' 
and  the  'uij '  of  the  dual  and  plural  is  that  in  the  former  the  first  person  is 
in  the  nominative  and  the  second  in  the  objective  case,  while  in  the  latter 
both  persons  are  in  the  same  case.     (See  §  24,  1.) 

The  i)lace  of  the  nominative  and  objective  pronouns  in  the  verb,  adjec- 
tive, or  noun,  into  which  they  are  incorporated,  will  be  explained  when 
treating  of  tluise  parts  of  speech. 

PoHHesHire. 

§  21.  Two  forms  of  possession  appear  to  be  recognized  in  Dakota, 
natural  and  artificial. 

(a)  The  posses.sive  article  pronouns  of  the  first  class  are.  Sing.,  mi  or 
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ma,  my,  ni,  thy ;  Dual,  ur),  (iny  and  thy)  our ;  Plur.,  ui)-pi,  our,  ni-pi,  your. 
These  express  natural  possession ;  that  is,  possession  that  can  not  be  alienated. 

(h)  These  pronouns  are  prefixed  to  nouns  which  signify  the  different 
parts  ot"  oneself,  as  also  one's  words  and  actions,  but  they  are  not  used  alone 
to  express  the  idea  of  prbpei'ty  in  general;  as,  mitaqdaq,  my  body;  minagi, 
my  soul;  mitawadir),  wy  rwiwrf  ;  niitezi,  my  stomach ;  imsAiSi,  my  foot ;  mi<5ar)te, 
my  heart;  niilsta,  my  eye;  miisto,  my  arm;  mioie,  my  words;  mioharj,  my 
actions;  urjtaijdaij,  our  two  bodies;  uqtaqdaypi,  our  bodies:  nitaqdarjpi,  your 
bodies;  urjnagipi,  our  souls ;  uqcaijtepi,  our  hearts. 

(c)  In  those  parts  of  the  body  which  exhibit  no  independent  action, 
the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  takes  the  form  'ma;'  as,  mapa,  my  head; 
manoge,  my  ears;  mapoge,  my  nose;  mawe,  my  blood,  etc. 

§  22.  1.  The  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons  prefixed  to  nouns 
signifying  relationship  are,  Sing.,  mi,  my,  ni,  thy ;  Dual,  uqki,  (iny  and  thy') 
our ;  Plui-.,  uqki-pi,  our,  ni-pi, i/owr;  as,  midirjda,  my  child;  nideksi,  thy  uncle; 
nisuqka,  thy  younger  brother ;  uijkiciijdapi,  our  children. 

2.  (a)  Nouns  signifying  relationship  take,  as  the  pronouns  of  the  third 
person,  the  suffix  'ku,'  with  its  plural  'kupi;'  as,  suqkA,  the  younger  brother 
of  a  man,  surjkaku,  his  younger  brother ;  taijkd,  the  younger  sister  of  a  woman, 
taqkaku,  her  younger  sister ;  hihna,  husband,  hihnaku,  her  husband ;  ate,  father, 
atkuku,  his  or  her  father. 

(b)  But  after  the  vowel  'i,'  either  pure  or  nasalized,  the  suffix  is  either 
'tku'  or  'du;'  as,  deksi,  uncle,  dek.sitku,  his  or  her  uncle;  taqksi,  the  younger 
sister  of  a  man,  tarjksitku,  his  younger  sister;  ciqksi,  son,  diqhiritku,  his  or 
her  son;  tawii],  a  wife,  tawidu,  his  wife;  ciqye,  the  elder  brother  of  a  man, 
6iT)6u,  his  elder  brother. 

PerhaiJs  the  origin  of  the  't'  in  'tku'  may  be  found  in  the  'ta'  of  the  third  per- 
son used  to  denote  property.     See  the  next  section. 

§  23.  1.  The  prefixed  possessive  pronouns  or  pronominal  particles  of 
the  second  class,  which  are  used  to  express  property  in  things  mainly,  pos- 
session that  may  be  transferred,  are,  'mita,'  'nita,'and  'ta,'  singular;  'urjkita,' 
dual;  and  'unkita-pi,'  'nita-pi,'  and  'ta-pi,'  plural:  as,  mitaoyspe,  my  axe; 
nitasuijke,  thy  horse;  they  say  also  mitahoksidaij,  my  boy.  These  pronouns 
are  also  used  with  koda,  «  particular  friend,  as,  mitakoda,  my  friend, 
nitakoda,  thy  friend,  takodaku,  Jiis  friend ;  and  with  kicuwa,  comrade,  as 
nitakicuwa,  thy  comrade ;  also  they  say,  mitawiij.  my  wife,  tawidu,  his  wife. 

2.  (a)  'Mita,'  'nita,'  and  'ta,'  when  prefixed  to  nouns  commencing  with 
'o'  or  'i,'  drop  the  *a;'  as,  owirjza,  a  bed,  mitowirjze,  my  bed;  ipahii],  a  pil- 
low, nitipahiij,  thy  jnllow ;  itazipa,  a  bote,  tinazipe,  his  bow. 
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(6)  When  tliese  possessive  pronouns  are  prefixed  to  abstract  nouns 
wliich  commence  with  'wo,'  both  the  'a'  of  the  pronoun  and  'w'  of  the 
noun  are  dropped;  as,  wownste,  ffoodness,  mitowaste,  mi/ goodness ;  woksajie, 
wisdom,  nitoksape,  thi/  wisdom;  wowaorjsida,  mercy,  towaoijsida,  his  mercy. 

(c)  But  when  the  noun  commences  with  'a,'  the  'a'  of  tlie  pronoun  is 
usually  retiiined;  as,  akidita,  n  soldier,  mitaakidita,  my  soldier. 

3.  *Wica' and 'widi'  are  sometimes  prefixed  to  nouns,  making  what 
may  be  regarded  as  a  possessive  of  the  third  person  plural;  as,  wicahuijku, 
their  motlier ;  wiciatkuku,  their  father. 

4.  'Ki'  is  a  possessive  pronominal  particle  infixed  in  a  large  number  of 
verbs;  as,  bakiksa,  bokiksa,  nakiksa,  in  the  Paradigm;  and,  okide,  to  seek 
one's  own,  from  ode;  wastekidaka,  to  love  one's  own,  from  wastedaka;  iyekiya, 
to  find  one's  oicn — to  recognize — from  iyeya,  etc.  In  certain  cases  the  'ki'  is 
simply  'k'  agglutinated;  as,  kpaksa,  to  break  off  one's  own,  from  paksa; 
kpagaij,  to  part  with  one's  own,  from  pagaij,  etc. 

5.  Other  possessive  particles,  which  may  be  regarded  as  either  ])ro- 
nominal  or  adverbial,  and  which  are  closely  agglutinated,  are,  'hd,'  in 
Isaqyati;  'kd,'  in  Yankton,  and  'gl,'  in  Titoqwaij.  These  are  prefixed  to 
verbs  in  'ya,'  'yo,'  and  'yu.'    See  this  more  fully  explained  under  Verbs. 

Tables  of  Personal  Pronouns. 


8EPAKATE  PRONOUNS. 

Subjective. 

Objective. 

Possessive. 

SiDK.  3. 
2. 
1. 

Dual  1. 

Plnr.  3. 
2. 
1. 

iye ;             is 
uiye;           nis 
niiye;          mis 

uijkiye;      uqkis 

iyepi; 
uiyepi; 
iiqkiyepi;  nijkis 

iye 

niye 

iniye 

iyepl 

niyepi 

ui)kiyepi 

tawa 

nitawa 

mitawa 

nqkitawa 

tawapi 

nitawapi 

ui)kitawa]ii 

Sing.  3 
2 
1 

Dual  1 

Plur.  3 
2 
1 


INCORPORATED  PRONOUNS. 


Nominative. 


Objective. 


Possessive. 


ya; 
wa; 

uij; 


ye 
we 

iiijki 


ya-pi ;    ye-pi 
ui)-pi ;    uijki-pi 


ma; 


ni-pi ;     ni-pi 
ui)-pi ;    uqki-pi 


ni-; 
mi-; 

HI)-; 


-ku,  -tkn; 
ni-; 
ma-; 

uijki-; 


ta- 

nita- 

mita- 

uqkita- 


-knpi,  -tkupi;  ta-pi 
ni-pi;       ni-pi;  nita-pi 

ui)-pi;      uqki-pi;  uqkita-pi 
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COMPOITND   PRONOUNS. 

§  24.  These  are  '  6i,'  '  kfci,'  and  '  idi.' 

1.  The  double  pronoun  'ci,'  combines  the  subjective  /  and  the  ob- 
jective you;  as,  wastecidaka,  I  love  you,  from  wastedaka.    (See  §  20.) 

2.  The  foi'm  'ki6i,'  when  a  double  pronoun,  is  reciprocal,  and  requires 
the  verb  to  have  the  plural  ending;  as,  wastekicidapi,  they  love  each  other. 
But  sometimes  it  is  a  preposition  tvith  and  to :  mi6i  hi,  he  came  with  me.  The 
Titoqway  say  kici  waki,  /  came  with  him. 

3.  The  reflexive  pronouns  are  used  when  the  agent  and  patient  are  the 
same  person;  as,  wa^teicjidaka,  he  loves  himself,  wasteni^idaka,  thou  lovest 
thyself,  wastemi(Jidaka,  /  love  myself. 

The  fonns  of  these  pronouns  are  as  follows : — 

Sing.  DviaL  Plur. 

3.  i(Ji  i(Ji-pi 

2.  ni<Ji  ni(^i-pi 

1.  mi<Ji  uqkicji  ugki^i-pi. 

RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

§  25.  1.  The  relative  pronouns  are  tuwe,  who,  and  taku,  what;  tuwe 
ka^ta  and  tuwe  kakes,  whosoever  or  anyone;  taku  kasta  and  taku  kake^, 
whatsoever  or  anything.  In  the  Titoqwai)  and  Ihaijktoqwar)  dialects  'tuwa' 
is  used  for  tuwe,  both  as  relative  and  inteiTogative. 

2.  Tuwe  and  taku  are  sometimes  used  independently  in  the  manner  of 
nouns:  as,  tuwe  u,  some  one  comes;  taku  yamni  waqmdaka,  I  see  three  things. 

3.  They  are  also  used  with  '  dar) '  suffixed  and  '  sni '  following :  as, 
tuwedar)  ^ni,  no  one;  takudaq  mduhe  sni,  /  have  not  anything;  tuktedai)  urj 
sni,  it  is  nowhere;  uijmana  ecoqpi  sni,  neither  did  it. 

INTERROGATIVE   PRONOUNS. 

§  26.  These  are  tuwe,  whof  with  its  plural  tuwepi;  taku,  what?  which 
is  used  with  the  plural  signification,  both  with  and  without  the  termination 
'pi;'  tukte,  which?  tuwe  tawa,  whose f  tona,  tonaka,  and  tonakeda,  how  many? 

DEMONSTRATIVE   PRONOUNS. 

§  27.  1.  These  are  de,  this,  and  he,  that,  with  their  plurals  dena,  these, 
and  hena,  those ;  also,  ka,  that,  and  kana,  those  or  so  many.     From  these  are 
formed  denaka  and  denakeca,  these  many ;  henaka  and  henakeda,  those  many ; 
and  kanaka  and  kanakeca,  so  many  as  those. 
■7105— VOL  IX 2 
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2.  'Darj'  or  *na'  is  sometimes  suffixed  with  a  restrictive  signification; 
as,  dena,  these,  denana,  onli/  these;  hena,  those,  henana,  only  so  many. 

3.  '  E '  is  used  sometimes  as  a  demonstrative  and  sometimes  as  an  im- 
personal pronoun.  Sometimes  it  stands  alone,  but  more  frequently  it  is  in 
combination,  as,  'ee,'  'dee,' 'hee,' ^/«sis  it.  Thus  it  indicates  the  place  of 
the  copula,  and  may  be  treated  as  the  substantive  verb.     (See  §  155.) 

ARTICLES. 

§  28.  There  are  properly  speaking  only  two  articles,  the  definite  and 

indefinite. 

Definite  Article. 

§  29.  1.  The  definite  article  is  kiq,  the;  as,  widasta  kir),  the  man,  maka 
kir),  the  earth. 

2.  The  definite  article,  when  it  occurs  after  the  vowel  'e'  which  has 
taken  the  place  of  'a'  or  'aq,'  .takes  the  form  'diij'  (§  7.  1.);  as,  widasta  side 
6ii),  the  bad  man. 

3.  Uses  of  the  definite  article:  («)  It  is  generally  used  where  we  would 
use  the  in  English,  (b)  It  is  often  followed  by  the  demonstrative  'he' — kii) 
he — in  which  case  botli  together  are  equivalent  to  that  which.  In  the  place 
of  'kii),'  the  Titoqwai)  generally  use  'kiqhar).'^  (c)  It  is  used  with  verbs, 
converting  them  into  verbal  nomis;  as,  ecoripi  kiq,  the  doers,  (d)  It  is 
often  used  with  class  nouns  and  abstract  nouns ;  when  in  English,  the  would 
be  omitted;  as,  woksape  kiij,  the  ivisdom,  i.  e.,  wisdom.  See  this  more  at 
lai'ge  under  Syntax. 

4.  The  form  of  kiij,  indicating  past  time,  is  koq,  which  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  and  has  been  sometimes  so  considered; 
as,  widasta  kor),  that  man,  meaning  some  man  spoken  of  before. 

5.  When  'a'  or  'ay'  of  the  preceding  word  is  changed  into  'e,'  'korj' 
becomes  'dikoij'  (§  7.  1.);  as,  tuwe  waijmdake  ci^oq,  that  person  whom  I 
saw,  or  the  person  I  saw. 

In  Titouwaij,  1j:or)  becomes  goi),  instead  of  ciljcoij.    W.  J.  Cleveland. 

Indefinite  Article. 

§  30.  The  indefinite  article  is  '  waij,'  a  or  an,  a  contraction  of  the  nu- 
meral waqzi,  one;  as,  widasta  way,  a  man.  The  Dakota  article  'waq'  would 
seem  to  be  aa  closely  related  to  the  numeral  'wagzi'  or  'waqda,'  as  the 

'While  some  of  the  Titoi)wai)  may  use  "kiijhai)"  instead  of  "niij,"  this  can  not  be  said  of  those 
on  the  Cheyenne  River  and  Lower  Hrule  resenatious.  They  use  qiij  in  about  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  texts  of  the  Bnshottcr  and  Brnyier  collection  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.— j,  o.  n. 
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English  article  'an'  to  the  numeral  one.     This  article  is  used  a  little  less 
frequently  than  the  indefinite  article  in  English. 


VERBS. 


§  31.  The  Verb  is  much  the  most  important  part  of  speech  in  Dakota; 
as  it  appropriates,  by  agglutination  and  synthesis,  many  of  the  pronominal, 
prepositional,  and  adverbial  or  modal  particles  of  the  language. 

Verbal  Roots. 

§  32.  The  Dakota  language  contains  many  verbal  roots,  which  are 
used  as  verbs  only  with  certain  causative  prefixes,  and  which  form  partici- 
ples by  means  of  certain  additions.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  more 
common  verbal  roots: — 

baza,  smooth 
ga,  open  out 
gai),  open  out 
gapa,  open  out 
gata,  spread 
guka,  spread  out 
hiijta,  brush  off 
hmuij,  twist 
hua,  fall  off 
hnayaij,  deceive 
huhuza,  shake 
fica,  open  out,  expand 
hci,  crumble,  gap 
hdata,  scratch 
hde6a,  tear,  smash 
Moka,  malce  a  hole 
hepa,  exhaust 
hica,  arouse 
hpa,  fall  down 
lipu,  crumble  off 
htaka,  catch,  grip 
hu,  peel 

huga,  jam,  smash 
kawa,  open 
kca,  untangle 
kiijca,  scrape  off' 
kiqza,  creak 


koQta,  notch 

ksa,  separate 

ksa,  bend 

k.siza,  double  uj) 

ktaij,  bend 

mdaza,  spread  open 

nidaza,  hurst  out 

ludu,  fine,  pulverize 

miia,  rip 

nmi,  spread  out 

pota,  wear  out 

psaka,  break  in  two 

p.suij,  spill 

psuij,  dislocate 

pta,  cut  out,  pare  off 

ptaijyaij,  turn  over 

ptuza,  crack,  split 

sba,  ravel 

sbu,  dangle 

sdeca,  split 

skica,  press 

skita,  draw  tight 

sniiij,  scrape  off' 

sna,  ring 

sni,  cold,  gone  out 

sota,  clear  off,  whitish 


saka,  press  down 

ska,  tie 

skiea,  press 

sua,  miss 

^pa,  break  off 

spi,  pick  off 

&l)n,falJ^off 

suza,  mash 

taka,  touch,  make  fast 

taij,  well,  touch 

tepa,  wear  off 

tica,  scrape 

tipa,  contract 

titaij,  pull 

tkuga,  break  off' 

tpi,  crack 

tpu,  crumble,  fall  off 

wega,  fracture 

wiijza,  bend  dotcn 

zamui,  open  out 

za,  stir 

zaza,  rub  out,  efface 

ziij,  stiff 

zipa,  pinch 

zuij,  root  out 

zuzu,  come  to  pieces. 


Verbs  formed  by  Modal  Prefixes. 

§  33.  The  modal  particles  '  ba,'  '  bo,'  '  ka,'  '  na,'  '  pa,'  '  ya,'  and  '  yu' 
are  prefixed  to  verbal  I'oots,  adjectives,  and  some  neuter  verbs,  making  of 
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them  active  transitive  verbs,  and  usually  indicating  the  mode  and  instru- 
ment of  the  action. 

(a)  The  syllable  '  ba '  prefixed  shows  that  the  action  is  done  by  cutting 
or  solving,  and  that  a  knife  or  saw  is  the  instrument.  For  this  the  Titoqwat) 
use  '  wA '  for  the  prefix. 

(h)  The  prefix  '  bo '  signifies  that  the  action  is  done  by  shooting  with  a 
gun  or  an*ow,  by  imncMng  with  a  stick,  or  by  any  instx'ument  thrown  end- 
wise. It  also  expresses  the  action  of  rain  and  hail;  and  is  used  in  reference 
to  blowing  with  the  mouth,  as,  bosui,  to  blow  out} 

(c)  The  prefix  '  ka '  denotes  that  the  action  is  done  by  striking,  as  v/ith 
an  axe  or  club,  or  by  shaving.  It  is  also  used  to  denote  the  eff"ects  of  wind 
and  of  running  water. 

(d)  The  prefix  '  na '  generally  signifies  that  the  action  is  done  with  the 
foot  or  by  pressure.  It  is  also  used  to  express  the  involuntary  action  of 
things,  as  the  bursting  of  a  gun,  the  warping  of  a  board  and  cracking  of 
timber,  and  the  effects  of  freezing,  boiling,  etc. 

(e)  The  prefix  'pa'  shows  that  the  action  is  done  hy  pushing  or  rubbing 
with  the  hand. 

(/)  The  prefix  'ya'  signifies  that  the  action  is  performed  with  the  mouth. 

(g)  The  prefix  'yu'  may  be  regarded  as  simply  causative  or  effective. 
It  has  an  indefinite  signification  and  is  commonly  used  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  manner  in  which  the  action  is  performed. 

Usually  the  .signification  of  the  verbal  roots  is  the  same  with  all  the  prefixes,  as 
they  only  have  respect  to  the  manner  and  instrument  of  the  action;  as,  baksa,  to  cut 
in  two  with  a  knife,  as  a  stick ;  boksa,  to  nhoot  off;  kaksa,  to  cut  off  with  an  axe ;  naksa, 
to  break  off  with  the  foot;  paksa,  to  break  off  with  the  hand;  yaksa,  to  bite  off;  yuksa, 
to  break  off.  But  the  verbal  root  Ska  appears  to  undergo  a  change  of  meaning;  as, 
kaSka,  to  tie,  yuska,  to  untie. 

§  34.  These  prefixes  are  also  used  with  neuter  verbs,  giving  them  an 
active  signification;  as,  nazirj,  to  stand,  yunaziij,  to  raise  up,  cause  to  stand; 
6eya,  to  erg,  na<5eya,  to  make  cry  by  kicking. 

§  35.  1.  We  also  have  verbs  formed  from  adjectives  by  the  use  of  such 
of  these  prefixes  as  the  meaning  of  the  adjectives  will  admit  of;  as,  waste, 
good,  yuwaSte,  to  make  good ;  te6a,  new,  yuteda,  to  make  new ;  sida,  bad, 
yaiida,  to  speak  evil  of. 

2.  Verbs  are  also  made  by  using  nouns  and  adjectives  in  the  predicate, 
in  which  case  they  are  declined  as  verbs ;  as,  Damakota,  I  am  a  Dakota  ; 
mawa^te,  /  am  good. 


'  For  tha  Titoijwai)  nse,  se*  '  wo '  and  '  yu '  in  the  Dictionary. 
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3.  Sometimes  other  parts  of  speech  may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  i.  e., 
prepositions;  as,  emataghaq,  I  am  from. 

COMPOUND   VERBS. 

§  36.  There  are  several  classes  of  verbs  which  are  compounded  of  two 
verbs. 

1.  'Kiya'  and  'ya'  or  'yaq,'  when  used  with  other  verbs,  impart  to 
them  a  causative  signification  and  are  usually  joined  with  them  in  the  same 
word;  as  naziq,  he  stands,  naziqkiya,  he  causes  to  stand.  The  first  verb  is 
sometimes  contracted  (see  §  11);  as,  waqyaka,  he  sees,  wagyagkiya,  he 
causes  to  see. 

2.  In  the  above  instances  the  first  verb  has  the  force  of  an  infinitive  or 
present  participle.  But  sometimes  the  first  as  well  as  the  second  has  the 
force  of  an  independent  finite  verb ;  as,  hdiwaqka,  he  comes  home  sleeps 
(of  hdi  and  waqka);  hinaziq,  he  comes  stands  (of  hi  and  nazir)).  These  may 
be  termed  double  verbs. 

§  37.  To  verbs  in  Dakota  belong  conjugation,  form,  person,  number, 
mode,  and  tense. 

CONJUGATION. 

§  38.  Dakota  verbs  are  comprehended  in  three  conjugations,  distin- 
guished by  the  form  of  the  pronouns  in  the  first  and  second  persons  singu- 
lar which  denote  the  agent.  Conjugations  I  and  II  include  all  common 
and  active  verbs  and  III  includes  all  neuter  verbs. 

(a)  In  the  first  conjugation  the  subjective  singular  pronouns  are  'wa' 
or  'we'  and  'ya'  or  'ye.' 

(b)  The  second  conjugation  embraces  verbs  in  'yu,'  'ya,'  and  'yo,' 
which  form  the  first  and  second  persons  singular  by  changing  the  'y'  into 
'md'  and  'd,'  except  in  the  Titoqwarj  dialect  where  these  are  'bl'  and  '1.' 

(c)  Neuter  and  adjective  verbs  form  the  third  conjugation,  known  by 
taking  what  are  more  properly  the  objective  pronouns  'ma'  and  'ni.' 

1.  Of  neuter  verbs  proper  we  have  (a)  the  complete  predicate,  as,  ta,  to 
die;  asni,  to  get  well;  (b)  with  adjectives;  as  waste  with  aya  or  idaga; 
waste  amayar),  /  am  growing  better. 

2.  Of  predicate  nouns ;  as,  Wamasidur),  I  am  a  Frenchman. 

3.  Of  predicate  adjectives;  as,  mawaste,  I  am  good.  All  adjectives  may 
be  80  used. — A.  L.  Riggs. 

FORM. 

§  39.  Dakota  verbs  exhibit  certain  varieties  of  form  which  indicate 
corresponding  variations  of  meaning. 
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1.  Most  Dakota  verbs  may  assume  a  frequentative  form,  that  is,  a  form 
which  conveys  the  idea  of  frequency  of  action.  It  consists  in  doubling  a 
syllable,  generally  the  last ;  as,  baksa,  to  cut  off  with  a  knife,  baksaksa,  to 
cut  off  in  severai  places.  This  form  is  conjugated  in  all  respects  just  as  the 
verb  is  before  reduplication. 

2.  The  so-called  absolute  form  of  active  verbs  is  made  by  prefixing 
'wa'  and  is  conjugated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  primitive  verb,  except 
that  it  can  not  take  an  objective  noun  or  pronoun.  The  'wa'  appears  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  English  soinetliinf/ ;  a.s  manoq,  to  steal,  wamanoij,  to  steal 
somethittff;  taspaijtaijka  mawanoi)  (apple  I-stole),  I  stole  an  apple,  waraa- 
wanoq,  /  stole  something,  i.  e.,  /  committed  a  theft. 

3.  When  the  agent  acts  on  his  own,  i.  e.  something  belonging  to  him- 
self, the  verb  assumes  the  possessive  form.  This  is  made  in  two  ways:  First, 
by  prefixing  or  inserting  the  possessive  pronoun  'ki'  (and  in  some  cases  'k' 
alone);  as,  wastedaka,  to  love  anything;  ciqca  wastekidaka,  lie  loves  his 
child.  Secondly,  in  verbs  in  'yu/  'ya,'  and  'yo,'  the  possessive  form  is 
made  by  changing  'y'  into  'hd;'  as,  yuha,  to  have  or  possess  any  thing; 
hduha,  to  have  one's  own ;  suktaijka  wahduha,  /  have  my  own  horse. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  in  the  Yankton  dialect  the  'y'  becomes 
'kd'  and  in  the  Teton  dialect  'gl;'  thus  in  the  three  dialects  they  stand, 
hduha,  kduha,  gluha.  The  verb  'hi,'  to  come  to,  forms  the  possessive  in  the 
same  way:  hdi,  kdi,  gli,  to  come  to  one's  own  home.  Examples  of  'i'  alone 
agglutinated  forming  the  possessive  are  found  in  kpatai;,  kpagaq,  kpaksa, 
etc.  It  should  be  also  remarked  that  the  'k'  is  interchangable  with  't,'  so 
that  among  some  of  the  Dakotas  we  hear  tpataq,  etc. 

4.  When  the  agent  acts  on  himself,  the  verb  is  put  in  the  reflexive  forni. 
The  reflexive  is  formed  in  two  ways :  First,  by  incorporating  the  reflexive 
pronouns,  \^\,  nigi,  micji,  and  uykici ;  as,  wa-steiyidaka,  he  loves  himself.  Sec- 
ondly, verbs  in  'yu,'  'ya,'  and  'yo,'  that  make  the  possessive  by  changing 
'y '  into  'hd,'  prefix  t«  tliis  form  'i; '  as,  yuzaza,  to  wash  any  thing;  hduzaza, 
to  tvash  one's  own,  as  one's  clothes ;  ihduzaza,  to  iva.sh  oneself. 

5.  Another  form  of  verbs  is  made  l)y  prefixing  or  inserting  preposi- 
tions meaning  to  and  for.     This  may  be  called  the  clative  form. 

(a)  When  the  action  is  done  to  another,  the  preposition  'ki'  is  prefixed 
or  inserted;  as,  kaga,  to  make  any  thing;  kidaga,  to  make  to  one;  wowapi 
k\6aga.  (writing  to-him-he-made),  lie  wrote  him  a  letter.  This  form  is  also  used 
when  the  action  is  done  on  something  that  belongs  to  another ;  as,  suijka 
kikte,  (dog  to-him-he-killah  he  killed  his  dog. 
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(b)  When  the  thing  is  clone  for  another,  'kfdi'  is  used;  as,  wowapi 
kidicaga,  (writing  for-him-he-made)  he  tvrote  a  letter  for  him.  In  the  plural, 
this  sometimes  has  a  reciprocal  force;  as,  wowapi  kicidagapi,  they  wrote  let- 
ters to  each  other. 

6.  In  some  verbs  'ki'  prefixed  cqjiveys  the  idea  that  the  action  takes 
effect  on  the  middle  of  the  object;  as,  baksa,  to  cut  in  two  with  a  knife,  as  a 
stick;  kibaksa,  to  cut  in  two  in  the  middle. 

7.  There  is  a  causative  form  made  by  'kiya'  and  'ya.'     (See  §  36.  1.) 

8.  (a)  The  locative  form  shovild  also  be  noted,  made  by  inseparable 
prepositions  'a,'  'e,'  'i,'  and  'o':  as,  amani,  ewaqka,  inaziq  and  ohnaka. 

(b)  Verbs  in  the  "locative  form,"  made  by  the  inseparable  'a'  have 
several  uses,  among  which  are:  1.  They  sometimes  express  location  on,  as 
in  amani,  to  walk  on.  2.  Sometimes  they  convey  the  idea  of  what  is  in  ad- 
dition to,  as  in  akaga,  to  add  to. 

PERSON. 

§  40.  Dakota  verbs  have  three  persons,  the  first,  second,  and  third. 
The  third  person  is  represented  by  the  verb  in  its  simple  form,  and  the  sec- 
end  and  first  persons  by  the  addition  of  the  personal  pronouns. 

NUMBER. 

§  41.  Dakota  verbs  have  three  numbers,  the  singular,  dual,  and  plural. 

1."  The  dual  number  is  only  of  the  first  person.  It  includes  the  person 
speaking  and  the  one  spoken  to,  and  is  in  form  the  same  as  the  first  person 
plm'al,  but  without  the  termination  'pi;'  as,  wasteuqdaka,  we  two  love  him; 
maugni,  ive  two  walk. 

2.  The  plural  is  formed  by  suffixing  '  pi ; '  as,  wastenqdakapi,  we  love 
him;  manipi,  they  walk. 

3.  There  are  some  verbs  of  motion  which  forai  what  may  be  called  a 
collective  plural,  denoting  that  the  action  is  performed  by  two  or  more  acting 
together  or  in  a  body.  This  is  made  by  prefixing  'a'  or  '  e;'  as,  u,  to  come, 
au,  they  come;  ya,  to  go,  aya,  they  go;  naziq,  to  stand,  enaziij,  they  stand. 
These  have  also  the  ordinary  plm-al;  as,  upi,  yapi,  uazigpi. 

MODE. 

§  42.  There  are  three  modes  belonging  to  Dakota  verbs  :  the  indicative, 
imperative,  and  infinitive. 

1.  The  indicative  is  the  common  form  of  the  verb;  as,  ceya,  he  cries; 
deyapi,  they  cry. 
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2.  (fl)  The  imperative  singular  is  formed  from  the  tliird  person  singular 
indicative  and  the  syllables  '  wo '  and  '  ye ; '  as,  (5eya  wo,  deya  ye,  cry  thou. 
Instead  of  'ye,'  the  Mdewakaijtorjwaij  has  '  we,'  and  the  Titoijwaq  '  le.'  The 
Yankton  and  Titoijwaij  men  use  'yo.' 

(b)  The  imperative  plural  is  foitned  by  the  syllables  '  po,' '  pe,' '  m,'  and 
'miye;'  as,  6eya  po,  deya  pe,  deyara,  and  dayd  miye.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  '  po'  is  fox-med  by  an  amalgamation  of  'pi,'  the  common  plural 
ending,  and  '  wo,'  the  sign  of  the  imperative  singula!-.  In  like  manner,  '  pi ' 
and  '  ye,'  may  be  combined  to  make  '  pe.'  The  combination  of  '  miye '  is 
not  so  apparent.' 

By  some  it  is  thought  that  the  Titoqwaij  women  and  children  use  '  na ' 
for  the  imperative.^ 

The  forms  'wo,'  'yo,'  aud  'po'  are  used  only  by  men;  and  'we,'  'ye,' 'pe,' and 
'miye'  by  women,  though  not  e.vcliisively.  From  observing  this  general  rule,  we 
formerly  supposed  that  sex  was  indicated  by  them ;  but  lately  we  have  been  led  to 
regard  'wo'  and  'po'  as  used  in  commanding,  aud  'we,'  'ye,'  'pe,'  and  'miye,'  in 
entreating.  Although  it  would  be  out  of  character  for  women  to  use  the  former,  men 
may  aud  often  do  use  the  latter. 

When  'po,'  'pe,'  aud  'miye'  is  used  it  takes  the  place  of  the  plural  ending  'pi;' 
as,  ceya  po,  cey a  miye,  cry  ye.  But  with  the  negative  adverb  '  sni,'  the  '  pi '  is  retained ; 
as,  ceyapi  sni  po,  do  not  cry. 

Sometimes  in  giving  a  command  the  'wo'  and  'ye,'  signs  of  the  imperative,  are 
not  expressed.    The  plural  endings  are  less  frequently  omitted. 

3.  The  infinitive  is  commonly  the  same  as  the  ground  form  of  the  verb, 
or  third  person  singular  indicative.  When  two  verbs  come  together,  the 
first  one  is  usually  to  be  regarded  as  the  infinitive  mood  or  present  parti- 

'  Instead  of '  po,' '  pe '  and  '  miye,'  the  Titoi)wai)  make  the  imperative  plural  by  the  plural  ending 
'pi'  and  'ye,'  or  'yo;'  as,  e^oi)pi  yo.  In  the  Lord's  prayer,  for  example,  we  say,  "  WauijVitanipi  kiij 
UQki^i^azuzupi  ye;"  but  we  do  not  say  in  the  next  clause,  "  ^a  taku  wawiyutaij  kiq  ekta  unkayapi 
sni  piye,"  but  "uqkayapi  sni  yo."  Possibly  the  plural  termination  'pi'  aud  the  precative  form  'ye' 
may  have  been  corrupted  by  the  Santee  into '  miye,'  and  by  the  Yankton  and  others  into  '  biye.'— w.  j.  c. 
Then  it  would  seem  plain  that 'po' is  formed  from  ' pi' and 'yo;'  aud  we  reduce  all  the  imperative 
forms,  in  the  last  analysis,  to  'e'  and  '  o.' — s.  k.  r. 

"Na'  can  hardly  be  called  a  sign  of  the  imparative,  as  used  by  women  and  children.  (I)  It 
appears  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  wauua.  iioir:  as,  maku-na,  i.  e.,  ma1;u  wanna,  Give  me,  now'.  A  cor- 
responding use  of  «ow  is  found  in  English.  (2)  It  is,  at  best,  an  interjectional  adverb.  (3)  It  is  not 
used  uniformly  with  an  imiKTative  form  of  the  verb,  being  often  omitted.  (4)  It  is  used  in  other 
connections;  (a)  as  a  conjunction— when  used  by  women  it  may  be  only  such,  as,  niaku  na.  Give  it  tu 
me,  and— an  incomplete  sentence;  it  is  often  used  between  two  imperative  verbs,  as,  iku  na  yuta,  take 
and  eat,  whereas,  if  it  was  an  imperative  sign,  it  would  follow  the  last  verb;  (6)  it  is  used  to  sooth 
crying  cliildren,  as,  Na!  or,  Nana!  (c)  Na!  and  Nana!  are  also  used  for  reproving  or  scolding.  (5) 
'Na'  is  used  possibly  as  the  terminal  'la,'  and  will  drop  off  in  the  same  way.  (6)  If 'na'  were  a 
proper  sign  of  the  imi^rative,  men  would  use  it  (or  some  corresponding  form)  as  well  as  women. 
But  they  do  not.  We  find  wo'  aud  'we,'  'yo'  and  'ye,'  'po'  and  'pe;'  but  nothing  like  na'  used 
by  men. — T.  l_  K. 
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ciple;  and  is  contracted  if  capable  of  contraction  (§11);  as,  warjyaka,  to 
see  any  thing,  waijyag  mde  kta,  {to  see  it  I-go  will)  I  will  go  to  see  it ;  nahoij 
waur),  (hearing  I-am)  I  am  hearing,  or  I  hear. 

What  iu  other  languages  are  called  conditional  and  subjunctive  modes  may  be 
formed  by  using  the  indicative  with  the  conjunctions  uqkaq^,  kiqhai}  or  cii)hai),tuka, 
e^ta  or  i<ta,  and  kes,  which  come  after  the  verb;  as,  ceya  uqkaij^,  if  he  had  cried;  6eye 
6ii)haij,  if  he  cry;  6eye  kta  tuka,  he  would  cry,  but  he  does  not:  wahi  uqkaqS  wakaSke 
kta  taka,  if  I  had  come,  I  would  have  bound  him. 

w 

TENSE. 

§  43.  Dakota  verbs  have  but  two  tense  forms,  the  aorist,  or  indefinite, 
and  the  future. 

1.  The  aorist  includes  the  present  and  imperfect  past.  It  has  com- 
monly no  particular  sign.  Whether  the  action  is  past  or  now  being  done 
must  be  determined  by  circumstances  or  by  the  adverbs  used. 

2.  The  sign  of  the  future  tense  is  '  kta '  placed  after  the  verb.  It  is 
often  changed  into  '  kte ;'  for  the  reason  of  which,  see  §  6.  1.  fc. 

What  answers  to  a  perfect  past  is  sometimes  formed  by  using  '  toi) '  or  '  6HfOij,' 
and  sometimes  by  the  article  '  kii} '  or  '  ciij ;'  as  taku  nawalioij  Vo'J?  what  I  heard. 

PARTICIPLES. 

§  44.  1.  Tlie  addition  of  '  haij '  to  the  third  person  singular  of  some 
verbs  makes  an  active  participle;  as,  ia,  to  speak,  iahaq,  speaking ;  naziy,  to 
stand,  naziijhaij,  standing;  mani,  to  walk,  manihai),  walking.  The  verbs  that 
admit  of  this  formation  do  not  appear  to  be  numerous.^ 

2.  The  third  person  singular  of  the  verb  when  preceding  another  verb 
has  often  the  force  of  an  active  participle;  as,  nahoij  wauq,  I  am  hearing. 
When  capable  of  contraction  it  is  in  this  case  contracted;  as,  waqyaka,  to 
see,  waijyag  nawazii],  /  stand  seeing. 

§  45.  1.  The  verb  in  the  plural  impersonal  form  has  in  many  instances 
the  force  of  a  passive  participle;  as,  makaskapi  wauij,  (me-they-bound  I-am) 
I  am  hound. 

2.  Passive  participles  are  also  formed  from  the  verbal  roots  (§  33)  by 
adding  '  haij '  and  '  wahaij ; '  as,  ksa,  separate,  ksahay  and  ksawaharj,  broken 

'Judging  from  aualogy,  hai)  (see  hai),  1o  stand,  1o  stand  upright  on  end,  in  the  Uiotionary)  must 
have  been  used  long  ago  as  a  classilier  of  attitude,  the  alandimj  object.  Even  now  we  find  such  a  use 
of  tai)  in  Cegiha  (Omaha  and  Tonka),  kai)  iu  Kansa,  tfjai)  and  kqai)  in  Osage,  taha  in  xaiw*-Te,  and 
tceka  in  Winnebago.  The  chissitier  iu  each  of  these  languages  is  also  used  after  many  primary  verbs, 
as  hai)  is  here,  to  express  incomplete  or  continuous  action.  See  ■'  The  comparative  phonology  of  four 
Siouan  languages,"  iu  the  Smithsonian  Keport  for  1883. — J.  O.  D. 
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in  two,  as  a  stick.  In  some  cases  only  one  of  these  fornis  is  in  use;  hut 
generally  both  occur,  without,  however,  so  far  as  we  have  perceived,  any 
difference  in  the  meaning. 

A  few  of  the  verbal  roots  are  used  as  adjectives ;  as,  mdu,  fine;  but  they  also 
take  the  participle  endings;  as,  mduwahaij  crumbled  fine. 

CONJUGATION    I. 

§  46.  Those  which  are  embraced  in  the  first  conjugation  are  mostly 
active  verbs  and  take  the  subjective  article  pronouns  *  ya '  or  '  ye '  and 
'  wa '  or  *  we '  in  the  second  and  first  persons  singular. 

FIRST  VARIETY. 

§  47.  The  first  varietif  of  the  fii-st  conjugation  is  distinguished  by  pre- 
fixing or  inserting  '  ya '  and  '  wa,'  article  pronouns  of  the  second  and  first 
persons  singular. 

A.  Pronouns  Prefixed. 

Kaska,  to  tie  or  bind  anything. 

indicati\t:  mode. 

Aorut  tenae. 

Sing.  Dual.  Plur. 

3.  ka6ka,  he  binds  or  he  bound.  ka^kdpi,  they  bind. 

2.  yakd-ska,  tliou  bindest.  yak4skapi,  ye  bind. 

1.  wakASka,  I  bind.  uijkdi^ka,  we  two  bind,    uykiiskapi,  we  bind. 

Future  /ea««. 

3.  kafike  kta,  he  icill  bind.  kaSk^pi  kta,  they  trill  bind. 

2.  yak44ke  kta,  thou  wilt  bind.    ■  yakci,.4kapi  kta,  ye  will  bind. 

1.  wak^iske  kta,  /  icill  bind.  uijkAskapi  kta,  we  will  bind. 

uijkdske  kta,  we  two  icill  bind. 

I.MPERATn'E  MODB. 
Sing.  pi„ 

2.  kask^  wo,  ye,  or  we,  bind  thou.  ka§k^  po,  pe,  or  miye,  bind  ye. 

PARTICIPLE. 

kask^haij,  bound. 


■^||^ 
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B.  Pronouns  Inssbted. 
Manor),  to  steal  anything. 

INDICATIVE   MODE. 

Aorist  tense. 
Sing.  Dual.  Plur. 

3.  man6r),  he  steals  or  stole.  manoijpi,  they  steal. 

2.  may^noi),  thou  stealest.  maydnoijpi,  ye  steal. 

1.  maw&noi),  I  steal.  ma.ui)noj),  we  two  steal.      mai'ujuoqpi,  «'«  s<eai. 

Future  tense. 

3.  man6T)  kta,  he  will  steal.  manoijpi  kta,  they  will  steal. 

2.  may^noij  kta,  thou  wilt  steal.  mayduoijpi  kta,  ye  will  steal. 

1.  mawdnoij  kta,  /  tcill  steal.  mauijuoijpi  kta,  we  will  steal. 

maiujnoi)  kta,  ?re  ttco  will  steal. 

IMPERATIVE   MODE. 

Sing.  Plur. 

2.  manoi)  wo,  ye,  or  we,  steal  thou.  nian6ij  po,  pe,  or  miye,  steal  ye. 

§  48.  The  verb  yiita,  to  eat  anything,  may  be  regarded  as  coming 
under  the  first  variety  of  this  conjugation.  The  'yu'  is  dropped  when  the 
pronouns  are  assumed;  as,  yiita,  he  eats,  y4ta,  tliou  eatest,  wAta,  I  eat. 

SECOND  VARIETY. 

§  49.  The  second  variety  of  the  first  conjugation  is  distinguished  by  the 
use  of  '  ye'  and  'we'  instead  of  '  yaki '  and  '  waki'  (§  18.  4),  in  the  second 
and  first  persons  singular. 

A.  Pronouns  Prefixed. 

Kiksuya,  to  remember  any  thing. 

indicative  mode. 

Aorist  tense. 

Sing.  Dual.  Plur. 

3.  kiksiiya,  he  remembers.  kiksiiyapi,  they  remember. 
2.  y^ksuya,  thoti  rememberest.                                                  y^ksuyapi,  ye  remember. 

1.  w6ksuya,  I  remember.       uijkiksuya,  tee  two  remember,    lujkiksuyapi,  we  remember. 

imperative  mode. 
Sing.  Plur. 

2.  kiksfiya  wo,  ye,  or  we,  remember  thou.  kiksfiya  po,  pe,  or  miye,  remember  ye. 

Future  tense. — It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  give  any  further  examples  of  the 
future  tense,  as  those  which  have  gone  before  fully  illustrate  the  manner  of  its  formation. 
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B.  Pronouns  Inserted. 
Ecaki6oi),  to  do  anything  to  another. 

INDICATIVE   MODE. 

Aoriat  tenie. 
Diial. 


Sing. 

3.  e6dki(5oi),  he  does  to  one, 
'1.  e^^yedoij,  thou  doest  to. 
1.  e<5dwe6oij,  /  do  to. 


Plur. 

e(5&ki(5oi)pi,  they  do  to. 
e6siye<;oi)pi,  ye  do  to. 
ei^Auijkitoi),  we  two  do  to.      e66.uijki6oi)pi,  we  do  to. 


IMPERATIVE   MODE. 


Sing. 
2.  e^i'dkicoij  wo,  ye,  or  we,  do  thou  it  to  one. 


Plur. 


e64ki6oi)  po,  pe,  or  miye,  do  ye  it  to  one. 


CONJUGATION    II. 


§  50.  Verbs  in  '  yu,'  '  ya,'  aud  '  yo,'  which  change  '  y '  into  '  d'  for  the 
second  person,  and  into  '  md '  for  llie  fii-st  person  singular,  belong  to  this 
conjugation.     They  are  generally  active  in  their  signification. 


Sing. 


FIEST  VARIETY. 
A. — Verbs  in  'yu.' 

Tu^tat) ,  to  finish  or  complete  any  thing.' 

INDICATIVE   MODE. 

AorUt  tente. 
Dnal. 


3.  yu6t4i),  he  finishes  ov  finished. 

2.  dustdij,  thou  dost  finish. 

1.  mdudtdi),  I  finish.  liq.^tai).  we  two  finish. 


Plur. 

yu^tdgpi,  they  finish, 
duStAqpi,  ye  finish. 
fli)§tai)pi,  we  finish. 


IMPERATIVE   .MODE. 


Sing. 
yu6t)'ii)  wo,  etc.,  finish  thou. 


Plur. 

yuSt^i)  po,  etc.,  finish  ye. 


First  person  plural — Verbs  in  'yu'  generally  form  the  first  person  plural  aud 
dual  by  dropijing  the  -yu,'  as  in  the  c.vainple;  but  occasionally  a  speaker  retains  it 
and  prefi.xes  the  ])ronouu,  as,  uqyii.staijpi  for  6q5tai)pi. 


■  In  tha  Titoqwai]  dialect,  yu^taq  has  lu^taq  in  the  second  person  singular,  aud  blu^taq  in  the  first. 
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B.  Verbs  in  'ta.' 
7aksa,  to  bite  any  thing  in  two. 

INDICATIVE   MODE. 

Aorist  tense. 

Sing.  Dual.  Plur. 

3.  yaks^,  he  bites  in  two.  yaksApi,  they  bite  in  two. 

2.  daks4,  thou  bitest  in  two.  daksdpi,  you  bite  in  tico. 

1.  mdaksa,  I  bite  in  two,  uqydksa,  we  two  bite  in  two.    ugy^ksapi,  tee  bite  in  two. 

IMPERATIVE   MODE. 

Sing.  Plur. 

yaks4  wo,  etc.,  bite  thou  in  two.  yaksA  po,  etc.,  bite  ye  in  two. 

Ya,  to  go,  is  conjugated  in  the  same  way  in  Isaqyati,  but  in  the  Iharjk- 
toqwar)  and  Titoqwarj  dialects  it  gives  us  a  foi'm  of  variation,  in  the  singu- 
lar future,  which  should  be  noted,  viz:  yirj  kta,  ni  kta,  mni  kta;  dual, 

uqyir)  kta. 

C.  Verbs  in  'yo.' 

lyotaxjka,  to  sit  down. 

rNDICATIVE  MODE. 

JorUt  iente. 

Sing.  Dual.  Plur. 

3.  iy6tai)ka,  he  sits  down.  iy6tai)kapi,  they  sit  down. 

2.  idotaqka,  thou  sittest  down.  id6tar)kapi,  you  sit  down. 

1.  imdotaxjka,,  I  sit  down.       nr)kiy otniT^ka,  we  tico  sit  down.  VLijkiyota,r)k&p\,  we  sit  down. 

IMPERATIVE   MODE. 

Sing.  Plur. 

iy6tai)ka  wo,  etc.,  sit  thou  down.  iyotapka  po,  etc.,  sit  ye  down. 

SECOND  VARIETY. 

§  51.  The  second  variety  of  the  second  conjugation  embraces  such  verbs 
ae  belong  to  the  same  class,  but  are  irregular  or  defective. 

Irregular  Formations. 

(a)  HiyQ,  to  come  or  start  to  come. 

INDICATIVE   MODE. 

Aorist  tense. 
Sing.  Dual.  Plur. 

3.  hiyu,  he  comes.  hiytipi,  they  come. 

2.  hidu,  thou  comest.  hidfipi,  you  come. 

1 .  hibfi,  I  come,  uijhiyu,  we  two  come.  ughiyupi,  we  come. 
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Sing. 

hiy6  wo,  etxs.,  come  thou. 


Sing. 
3.  yukdi),  there  is  some. 
9. 


IMPERATIVE  MODE. 

(b)  Yukai),  to  be  or  there  is. 
Dual. 

uqkaij,  we  two  are. 


Plnr. 

hiyft  po,  etc.,  come  ye. 


riur. 
ytikiiijpi,  they  are. 
dukaijpi,  you  are. 
iiijkaijpi,  we  are. 


The  verb  '  yukar) '  iu  the  singular  is  applied  to  things  and  not  to  persons  except 
as  considered  collectively. 

(c)  Plur.  Yakoijpi,  they  are. 

Sing.  Dual. 

3. 

2.  dak^oq,  thou  art. 
1.,  uijy^koi),  we  two  are. 


Plur. 
yak6iji)i,  they  are. 
dakanoijpi,  you  are. 
uijyakoijpi,  we  are. 


These  last  two  verbs,  it  will  be  observed,  are  defective.    Kiyiikaij,  formed  from 
yukaij,  is  used  iu  the  sense  of  to  make  room  for  one  and  is  of  the  first  conjugation. 


VERBS   WITH   OBJECTIVE   PRONOUNS. 


§  52.  1.  The  objective  pronoun  occupies  the  same  place  in  the  verb  as 
the  subjective;  as,  kaska,  he  binds,  makaska,  he  binds  me;  manoij,  he  steals, 
maninoij,  he  steals  thee. 

2.  When  the  same  verb  contains  both  a  subjective  and  an  objective 
pronoun,  the  objective  is  placed  first;  as,  mayakaska,  thou  bindest  nie, 
mawidayanoq,  thou  stealest  them.  An  exception  is  formed  by  the  pronoun 
of  the  first  person  plural,  which  is  always  placed  before  the  pronoun  of  the 
second  person,  whether  subjective  or  objective;  as  uijnicaskapi,  we  bind  you. 


KAdKA,  (0  tie  or  Und. 

him,  her,  it. 

thee. 

ni«. 

them. 

yoH. 

lit. 

i 

1 

a 

Sing.  3.  ka^ki 
2.  yak«ka 

1.  wakiiiika 

iJual.      injklitika 

Plur.  3.  kask<ini 

2.  yakiiNknpi 
1.  uqkiUkapi 

ui^-a^kapi 
nqni<<a8kapi 

makd^ka 
maytikatika 

mak^ska  li 
maytikaskapi 

wid^aska 

wicriyaka^ka 

wioawakasika 

wi6fiq  kaska 

wicdkaskapi 

wiciiyakaskapi 

wicuqkaskapi 

ni^iSskapi 
C'i<3il8kapi 

nic^kapi 
uqnicaskapi 

nqkfS^kapi 
uqyfikaskapi 

uijkitskapi 
uijyakaskapi 

a 

Sifig.  kai\L&  wo,  etc. 
Plur.  kaskii  \to,  ate. 

mak;iHka  wu 
maktSuka  po 

wi^akanka  wo 
widilkaHka  po 

uqki(.ska  po 
uqk^ska  po 

NEUTER  AND  ADJECTIVE  VERBS.  31 

Impersonal  Forms. 

§  53.  Active  verbs  are  frequei^tly  used  impersonally  in  the  plural 
number  and  take  the  objective  pronouns  to  indicate  the  person  or  persons 
acted  upon,  in  which  case  they  may  be  commonly  translated  by  the  Eng- 
lish passive  ;  as,  ka^kapi,  (thei/-boimd-Mm)  he  is  bound;  nicaskapi,  (they-hound- 
thee)  thou  art  hound;  makaskapi,  (they  hound  me^  I  am  hound;  wicakaskapi, 
(they  hound  them)  they  are  hound. 

Neuter  and  Adjective  Verbs. 

§  54.  Neuter  and  adjective  verbs  seem  likewise  to  be  used  impersonally 
and  are  varied  by  means  of  the  same  pronouns;  as,  ta,  dies  or  he  dies  or  he 
is  dead,  nita,  thee-dead  or  thou  art  dead,  mata,  vie-dead  or  /  die  or  am  dead, 
tapi,  they  die  or  are  dead;  possessive  form,  kita,  dead  to,  as,  ate  makita, /a//<er 
to  me  dead;  waste,  good,  niwaste,  thee-good,  thou  art  good,  mawaste,  me-yood, 
I  am  good,  vnjwastepi,  we  are  good. 

It  is  suggested  by  Prof  A.  W.  Williamson  that  the  so-called  objective 
pronouns  in  these  cases  are  used  as  datives  and  that  they  find  analogy  in  our 
Ensrlish  forms  methinks,  meseems.^  A  furtlier  careful  consideration  of  these 
Dakota  article  pronouns  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  used  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  were  the  original  forms,  as  fragments  of  '  miye ' 
and  '  niye.'  In  the  progress  of  the  language  it  was  found  convenient,  and 
even  necessary,  for  the  active  transitive  verbs  to  have  other  forms,  as,  '  wa ' 
and  '  ya,'  to  be  used  solely  as  subjective  pronominal  particles.^  Whence 
they  were  obtained  is  not  manifest.  But  as  children,  in  their  first  efforts  to 
speak  English,  are  found  disposed  invariably  to  use  the  objective  for  the 
subjective,  as,  me  tvant,  me  cold,  me  sick,  me  good,  etc.,  it  would  be  natural 
that  where  the  necessity  of  changing  does  not  exist  the  original  forms  should 
be  retained  as  subjectives.  The  form  for  the  first  person  plural  has  been 
retained  both  as  subjective  and  objective.  Many  of  this  class  of  verbs  are 
best  translated  as  passives. 

It  appears  practically  convenient  to  include  these  verbs  and  a  few 
others  which  are  varied  in  a  similar  manner  in  one  group,  to  which  we  will 
give  the  name  of  third  conjugation. 

'  See  foot-note  on  the  Paradigm  after  }  59,  4.  Prof.  A.  W.  Williamson  is  correct  with  reference 
to  possessive  or  dative  verbs  in  'ki,'  as  kita,  makita.  Compare  the  list'  of  the  Latin  sum:  Est  mihi 
liher.  But  uiwaste,  mawaste.  uijwastepi,  nitu,  mata,  ui)tai)i  lauiiot  be  said  to  convoy  a  dative  idea. 
The  cognate  languages  show  that  these  are  ]mre  objectives, — J,  O,  D. 

^How  about  md  (bd,  bl)  and  d  (1),  mentioned  in  i  18,  7?— J.  O.  D. 
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CONJUGATION    III. 

§  55.  This  conjugation  is  distinguished  by  the  pronouns  '  ni '  in  the 
second  and  '  ma '  in  the  first  person  singular.  Those  verbs  included  under 
the  first  variety  take  these  pronouns  in  their  full  form.  The  second  variety 
embraces  those  in  which  the  pronouns  appear  in  a  fragmentavy  state  and  are 
irregular  in  their  conjugation. 

FIRST  VARIETY. 

§  56.  To  this  variety  belong  neuter  and  adjective  verbs.  The  proper 
adjective  verbs  always  prefix  the  pronouns;  but,  while  some  neuter  verbs 
prefix,  others  iiisert  them. 

A.  Pronouns  Prefixed. 
fa,  to  die  or  he  dead. 

IN0ICATIVF.   MODE. 

Aoriat  Tenie, 

Sing.  Dual.  phir. 

3.  ta,  he  ««  dead  or  he  dies.  t^pi,  they  are  dead. 

2.  iiita,  Umu  art  dead  or  thou  diest.  niMpi,  you  are  dea^. 

1.  mat^,  I  am  dead  or  I  die.  uijt^,  we  two  are  dead.  mjtiipi,  we  are  dead. 

I.MPKRATIVK   MODE. 

Sing.  Plnr. 

2.  ta  WO,  etc.,  die  thou.  ta  po,  etc.,  die  ye. 

■Waste,  good  or  to  be  good. 

Sing.  Dnal.  Plur. 

3.  waAU.  he  in  good.  wa.'5t<^pi,  they  are  good. 

2.  niw^Ste,  </iou  art  good.  iiiwA.stepi,  you  are  good. 

1.  inaw66te,  T  am  good.  unwASte,  we  two  are  good.        ui)\vAtStepi,  tee  are  good. 

B.  Pronouns  Insf.rtf.d. 

Asni,  to  get  well  or  be  well,  recover  from  gicknesn. 

INDICATIVE    MODE. 

Aoritt  Tente. 
Sing.  Pnal.  piur. 

3.  aanl,  he  i»  well.  asiiipi,  they  are  well. 

2.  anisni,  thou  art  well.  anfsnipi,  you  are  well. 
1.  amdsni,  T  am  well.             unkiisni,  we  two  are  well.         uijkAanipi,  we  are  well. 

IMPERATIVE   MODE. 

8»°8-  Plur. 

asni  WO,  et«.,  he  thou  well.  aeni  po,  etc.,  be  ye  well. 
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SECOND  VARIE  TY. 

§  57.  Verbs  in  this  variety  have  only  'n'  and  'ni,'  fragments  of  the 
article  pronouns  'ni'  and  'ma,'  in  the  second  and  first  persons  singular. 
These  appear  tf)  be  mostly  active  transitive  a  erbs. 

A.   rKDNorss  Pkkfixkii. 

1.  The  fragmentary  pronouns  'n'  and  'm'  are  })refixed  to  the  verb  in 
its  entirety. 

Ui),  to  iixr  any  tliiiiff,  as  a  tool,  etc. 

INIUIATIVK    MODK. 
AorM  TetiKr. 
Sing.  I)ii;il.  Plur. 

;?.  nij,  hr  Ksrx.  fnjpi.  they  use. 

2.  nuij,  tlwH  UKcxt.  m'lijpi,  ye  use. 

1.  iimij,  /  me.  uijkuij,  ire  tiro  use.  uijkuijpi,  we  ««r. 

In  this  and  the  t'oUowing  examples  only  the  indicative  aorist  is  given,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  remaining  parts  having  been  already  sutticiently  exhibited. 

ITijj)a  and  caijnuijpa,  to  xmoke  a  pipe,  are  conjugated  like  uij,  to  iixe. 

The  re^^'.W re  /"orw  of  verbs,  which  in  the  thinl  person  singular  commences  with 
'  ihd'  (see  §  30.  4.),  is  also  conjugated  like  'ni) ;'  as,  ihdaska,  to  hind  oneself;  nihdai^ka, 
thou  hindest  thyself;  mihdAska,  I  hind  myself. 

2.  The  agglutinated  '  n  '  and  'm'  take  the  place  of  the  initial  '  y.' 

(a)  yai)ka,  to  he. 

Sinn.  I  >iiiil.  Plur. 

."?.  yaijka.  hr  is.  yaijk^pi,  they  arc. 

2.  naijka,  thou  art.  naijk^pi,  ye  are. 

1.  maijkA.  I  am.  ui)y^T)ka,  we  tiro  are.  nijydijkapi,  we  are. 

(b)  yaqka,  to  weave,  as  snowshoes. 

sing.  Uuiil.  '  Plur. 

.3.  yaijka,  he  ireaven.  yaijkapi,  they  weave. 

2.  naijka,  thou  weavest.  iiaijkapi,  you  weave. 
1.  innaijka,  I  weave.  uijyaijka,  we  two  weave.            nijyiiijkapi,  we  weave. 

Ydijka,  to  weave,  differs  in  (•oniugati(m  from  yaijka,  to  he,  only  in  the  first  person 
singular. 

li.    I'RONfUN.s    INSERTKI). 

3.  'N'  and  'm'  take  the  place  of  'w.' 

7105 — vol,  IX .'{ 
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(rt)  Owigza,  to  make  a  bed  of  or  imcfor  n  bed. 

Sing.  Dual.  Plur. 

3.  i)wi>)za,  he  vnes/or  a  bed.  '  owUjhipi,  they  use  for  a  bed. 

2.  oiiiijza,  thou  umxtfor  n  bed.  ouiijzapi,  you  u»efor  a  bed. 

1.  oniiqza,  I  use  for  a  bed.  iiijkowiyzapi,  we  use  for  a  bed. 

uijkowiijza,  wf  two  use  for  a  bed. 

(b)  I^vai)ga,  to  inquire  of  ouii. 

Sinj;.  Dual.-  I'lnr. 

3.  iw<4ijga,  he  inquires  of.  iwslijgapi,  they  inquire  of. 

2.  indqga,  thou  inquirest  of.  iuuijgapi,  you  inquire  of. 

1.  imiii)ga,  /  inquire  of.        iiijkiwaijga,  we  two  inquire  of.    uijkiwaggapi,  we  inquire  of. 

This  second  example  dilfers  from  the  first  in  the  change  of  vowels,  'u'  taking  the 
place  of '  a.' 

WAijka  and  iwAijka.  to  lie  down,  i/o  to  bed,  are  conjugated  like  ivvaqga. 

In  the  Titoywaij  dialect  iyuijga  is  u.sed  instead  of  iwaijga,  thus : 

Sing.  Dual.  Phir. 

3.  iyuijga.  iyuijgapi. 

2.  inuijga.  inuygapi. 

1.  imuijga.  uijkiyuijga.  uijkiyuijgapi. 

Iciyuijga,  /  inquire  of  thee;  uijkiniyuijgapi,  we  inquire  of  you;  etc. 

Tliey  also  say  yuijka  and  iyuijka,  instead  of  waijka  and  iwaijka.    The  like  change 
of 'wa'  to  'yu'  is  found  in  other  words. 

4.  'N'  and  'm'  inserted  with  an  'a'  preceding. 

Edox),  to  do  anything. 

Sing.  Dual.  pim-. 

3.  e66i),  he  does.  ec6ijpi,  they  do. 

2.  eddnoij,  thou  doest.  ec4noijpi,  you  do. 

1.  ecfinioi),  /  do.  ec6ijku,  we  two  do.     ecotjkupi  and  ecoijkoijpi,  ire  do. 

UeC-ot),  k^coij,  and  tokoij  are  conjugated  like  ecdij. 

('.  I'RONOi'N.s  Suffixed. 

5.  The  jM-onouns  when  snffixed  take  the  forms  'ni'  and  'mi 

(I.  Ecii),  to  think. 

f*'"g-  -  Dual.  pi,„. 

3.  eciij,  he  thinks.  ^.^..-.^pi^  „,^^  ^,^;^^^. 

2.  ^:&r)m,  thou  thinkest.  ecaijnipi,  you  think. 
1.  e<;4T,mi,  I  think.                     u.jk^ciij,  we  two  think.  uijk6ciijpi,  we  think. 

H66ii),  k4<5iij,  wa«iij,  and  awAciij  are  conjugated  like  ei:ii). 
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Ii),  to  wear,  as  a  shawl  or  blanket. 

Sing.  Dual.                                                 Plur. 

3.  iij,  he  weam.  iijpi,  they  wear. 

2.  liiijni,  thou  iceareKt.  hiijuipi,  you  wear. 

1.  liiijini,  I  wear.  uijkiij,  we  two  wear,                uijkiijpi,  we  wear. 

This  example  dift'etis  from  the  preceding  in  receiving  a  ])reti,xed  'h.' 

DOXTBLK    VERBS. 

§  .08.  These  are  formed  of  two  vei-b.s  compoimded  (^N  37.  2.).  They 
usually  have  the  pronouns  proper  to  V)oth  verbs,  though  sometimes  the 
pronouns  of  the  last  verb  are  omitted ;  as,  hdiyotaijka  (hdi  and  iyotaijka), 
to  come  home  and  sit  down  :  wahdimdotaijka,  /  come  home  and  sit  down ;  they 
also  say  wahdiyotaijka. 

C  O  N  .1  U  (J  A  r  I  O  N  S    1    AND    II. 

Hiyotai)ka,  to  come  (did  git  down. 

Sinj;.  I  >iial.  Plur. 

.3.  hiyotaijka,  hr  comes,  etc.  hiyotaijkapi,  they  come,  etc. 

2.  yahidotaijka,  thou  comest,  yahidotaijkapi,  you  come,  etc. 

etc.  uijhiyotaijkapijjpe  co/ne,  etc. 

1.  wahiindotaijka,   I  come,     uijhiyotaijka,  we  two  come, 

etc.  etc. 

Hdiyotaijka  is  conjugated  like  hiyotaijka.     Hinaziij,  hdinaiciij,  and  kinaziij,  in  both 
parts,  are  of  the  first  conjugation;  as,  wahinawazin,  yahinayaziij,  etc. 

C  0  N  .1  r  G  A  r  I  O  X  S    I    AND    III. 
Iqyaoka,  to  run  (i)iol).  i  and  yaijka). 

.Sing.  Dual.  Plur. 

3.  iijyaijka,  he  runs.  iijyaijkapi,  they  run. 

2.  yaiiiaijka,  thon  runnext.  yainaijkapi,  you  run. 
1.  waimiiaijka,  F  run.            uijkiijyai)ka.  we  two  run.        uijkiijyaijkapi,  we  run. 

Hiwaijka.  kiwaijka,  and  hdiwaijka  arc  conjugated  like  kaska  of  tlie  first  conjuga- 
tion and  iwaijga  of  die  third. 

IBREGULAU    AND    DEFECTIVE   VERB.S. 

§  .59.  1.  Kya,  fo  sd/i,  with  its  coiiipouiids  heya  and  kc'ya,  are  conju- 
gated irrrf/idarli/,  'h'  and  'p'  taking  the  place  of  'y'  iu  the  second  and  first 
persons  singulax*. 
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Eya,  to  say  auythiiig. 

Sinn-  Dual.  Plur. 

3.  ^ya,  he  says.  eyapi,  they  say. 

2.  eh&,  thou  sayest.  ebapi,  you  say. 

1.  ep&,  I  say  or  said.  iigk^ya,  ire  two  say.  uijkeyapi,  we  say. 

2.  The  Ihaijktoijwarj  and  Titoywaij  forms  of  'eya,'  in  the  singular  and 
dual,  when  followed  by  the  sign  of  the  future,  are  worthy  of  note;  as,  eyii) 
kta,  ehiy  kta,  epiij  kta,  uijkeyiij  kta. 

3.  Epca,  /  think,  with  its  compounds  hepda  and  kepca,  are  defective, 
being  used  only  in  the  first  person  singular. 

4.  On  the  use  of  'eya'  and  its  compounds  it  is  proper  to  remark  that 
'  eya '  is  placed  after  the  matter  expressed,  while  '  heya '  immediately  pre- 
cedes, it  being  compounded  of  '  he '  and  '  eya,'  this  he  said.  On  -tlie  other 
hand,  *keya'  comes  in  at  the  close  of  the  phrase  or  sentence.  It  differs 
from  '  eya '  and  '  heya '  in  this,  that,  while  their  subject  is  in  the  same  person 
with  that  of  the  verb  or  verbs  in  the  same  sentence,  the  subject  of  '  keya ' 
is  in  a  different  person  or  the  expression  preceding  is  not  in  the  same  form, 
as  regards  person,  as  when  originally  used;  as,  mde  kta,  eya,  I  will  go,  he 
said;  mde  kta,  keya,  he  said  that  I  would  go;  hecamorj  kta,  epa,  thut  I  will 
do,  I  said;  hedamorj  kta,  kepa,  /  said  that  I  tmuld  do  that.  Kedig  and 
kecarjkiij  follow  the  same  rule  that  governs  keva  and  kep<;'a. 

The  annexed  paradigm  will  present,  in  a  single  view,  many  of  the 
facts  and  principles  which  have  been  already  preseated  in  regard  to  the 
synthetic  formations  of  active  verbs. 
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htm,  etc.                  Ihee. 

me. 

them. 

l)awii'iik«a 

ijou.          1 
l>ani'ksapi       | 

UK. 

laiiqksapi 

^  1   '  Sing.  3.  bnksii          liaiiiksu           1 

janiaksa 

~  2   1            -Jt.  biiyiiksa                             1 

laiiuiyaksu 

Dawii'ityaksa 

bauijyaksapi 

V  °               1.  baw^ksii    Imi'ikHii 

l)awi<-itwak»a 

bai'fksapi 

^^    Diinl      baiiiiksa    j 

bawioiiijksa 

a  4     I'liir.  3.  bakH)i])i      baniksapi      i 

>am^k)tapi 

l)awi<-fik8api 

baniksapi 

tiauqksapi 

3  a               2.  bavliksapi 

t>anijiyaksapi 

l)awir!iyakHapi 

liaiiqyaksapi 

^x 

1.  buni)kH:i)>i  hauijnikmipi 

1 

Ijawic'Miijksapi 

I>aui)nik8a]ii 
boniksa]ii 

boiiqksapi 

1 
•Siuir.  3.  hoks^          bouikaa          1 

ranKikaa 

bowi^ilksa 

« 'I*              2.  boyiiksa                            ' 

>ouiayaksii 

bowif^^yakaa 

boui)yak8a]ii 

■s«                1.  l)uwakHa    bor(kHa           ' 

bowii'^Swaksa 

boriksapi 

~  s     Diiiil      boiiijkHa    | 

l>owic-iSi)ksa 

*■.  1     I'liir.  3.  bokHli]>i      boniksapi      | 
It,               'J.  hoviiksniii 

>omaksapi 

bowi<5(Iksapi 

bciniksapi 

boiiqksapi 

)nniayaksapi 

bowii'siyaksapi 

boiiijyaksaiii 

; 

1.  lioi'ii)kHapi  bouijiiiksaiii 

bowi('ur)k8a])i 

boiiijniksapi 

1 
Sinir.  3.  kaksii         nir^kNa 

makiiksa 

wi^tikaksa 

nir'^k8api 

uqkiiksapi 

-S  h               '-i.  yakiiksa 

«  *   1            1.  wakiSksa    <<i£t(kHa 

maytikakHa 

wiciyakaksa 

nqyakaksajii 

wi<''itwakiik8a 

ci6£k8api 

1 

£  s     Dual      iii)k!ik8a 

wi<'(ii)kaksa 

i   C 

s"*     I'lur.  '.i.  kiiksiijii      uirdkRajii      1 

makiiksapi 

wii'alsaksaiii 

nif-likRapi 

uqkaksa)ii 

a 

^  X               2.  yak^ksapi                        : 

may^kaksapi 

witayakaksapi 

uqyakak8a])i 

1^ 

^~               1.  iii)kiik8a|iini)iii<''ak8a)ii  j 

wiiuijkaksapi 

uijni(^ak8a|ii 

naiiqkbapi 

^^ 

Sing.  3.  naksii         inanikaa 

namakHa 

uawirakna 

uanfksapi 

«s 

2.  nayliksa 

naniavaksa 

nawic'ayaiksa 

naiiqyaksapi 

1 

If- 

I.  nawaksa 

niU>{kHa 

nawic-iwaksa 

uaoik8ai>i 

•A 

,  ^     Dual      iiailqUga 

nawic-unksa 

o 

~  ~     Pliir.  3.  iiaksdpi      uaiiik8ii|ii 

nauiiikHapi 

nawi<'5k8ai>i 

naniksapi 

iiaiiqksaiii 

1  - 

l-'g               2.  iiay)ik8a]>i| 

■^  -    1            1.  iiaiiiiksapilnaiiijuikHaiii 

namiiyaksapi 

nawii'-iiyaksapi 

nanqyaksajii 

t 

uawi^-iiijksapi 

iiai'iqniksapi 

*       1  Sing.  3.  paksS         uipaksa 

map^ksa 

wi<'-^]>ak8a 

nip^ksapi 

uqp^ksapi 

g  ».              2.  yapaksa 

may;Spaksa 

wii'^yapaksa 

nqytipaksapi 

_v-»               1.  wap^sa    i-ipiiksa 

wirdwapaksa 

cipitksapi 

9  *     UiihI      iiijpiiksa 

wic'dijpakHa 

~.  a,    Pliir.  3.  paksiipi      iiipiiksii|ii 

ma)iitkHHpi 

wi(^(ipak8api 

uipiiksapi 

uqjiiiksapi 

S  *>      .         2.  yapitkHajii 

may!iiiaktia]ii 

wieiya]>akHiipi 

iiijyapakNti|ii 

■^                 1.  iiijpitksapiuijnipakHa])! 
^      Sing.  3.  yakHii          iiivakHa 

wi(''rii)pak8aiii 

uqnipakMajii 

niayiikHu 

wii-iiyaksa 

iiiystk8a]ii 

uqy^knapi 

i                 2.  (laksii 

mayaduksa 

wiriidaksa 

uqyiidakHapi  . 

«     {            1.  mdaksli      riy^kHa 

wiriinidakHa 

^'iy^knapi 

o     ^  Dual      uqyiiksa    , 

wiriiijyaksa 

-     '  Plur.  3.  yaksiipi      uiyakHapi 
S                 2.  (laks^pi 

mayiikHapi 

wiriiyakKapi 

niyiikHapi 

iiqyiiksapi 

mayudaksapi 

wi<''lldak8a)ii 

uqyiidaksapi 

1.  uqyAkHa])! 

uijnfyakHapi 

wit'iiijyaksapi 

uiiniyaksapi 
niyiiksaiii 

uqyiik8api 

Sing, 3.  yiiknii 

niyiikHa 

mayuksa 

wirdyukKa 

g  J              2.  diikHji         1                        Imayiduksa 

wicti'dukHa 

1 

ui)y<idiik8api 

V  j,               1.  mdukai     j<iyiik«a 

wi^-£mdiiksa 

li'-iyi'iksapi 

Q  >>    Dnal      uijyriksa    { 

~.  1     I'lur.  3.  yukHapi      iiiyukHapi 

wici'iijyuksa 

' 

niayfiksapi 

wirilynksapi 

niyiiksaiii 

uqyiikeapi 

X  E                2.  dnksiipi 

mayiidukaap 

wi^dduksapi 

uqy^duksapi 

I   9  ~               1.  uijyiikiiapinqnfyukHapi 

1   >.                                         1 

wicui)yuk8api   uijnfyuksapi 

PARADIGM:   ROOT  K8A. 
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l''reqnentalir<: 

Abftnlut*". 

RrJIexin-. 

i'o««(««ii-e.' 

Dative.^ 

Sing.  3. 

baks^ksa 

wab^ksa 

ba(6iksa 

bakfksa 

bakf^iksa 

2. 

bayiiksaksa 

wabSyaksa 

banJoiksa 

bay^kiksa 

bay^ciksa 

1. 

bawiiksaksa 

wabiiwaksa 

bamiriksa 

bawiikiksa 

baw^i^iksa 

Dual 

baui)ksakNa 

wabfiuijksa 

baiii]kioiksa 

baiiijkiksa 

ba'ii)kiriksa 

Plur.  3. 

baksiiksapi 

wabaksapi 

bai(3iksa])i 

bakiksapi 

bakiciksapi 

2. 

bayfiksaksapi 

wabdyaksapi 

banioik8api 

bayakiksapi 

bay6tiksapi 

1. 

bauijksaksapi 

wabiiui)k8apl 

bauijkioiksapi 

bauqkiksapi 

baiiijkiciksapi 
bokf^iksa 

Sing.  3. 

boksaksa 

wabuksa 

boiiiksa 

bokfksa 

2. 

boyiiksaksa 

wab()yak8a 

bonfviksa 

boyiikiksa 

boy<;ciksa 

I. 

bowSksaksa 

wab6wak8a 

bomi'ciksa 

bowakikea 

bow^ciksa 

Dual 

bourjksaksa 

wabrtuijksa 

boui)ki(;ik8a 

bouqkiksa 

bortijkieiksa 

Plur.  3. 

boksdksaj)! 

waboksapi 

boiYiksapi 

bokiksapi 

boki^^^iksapi 

2. 

boyiiksaksai)! 

wabdyaksapi 

bonii;ik8api 

boyiJkiksapi 

boy<!<iksayi 

1. 

boui)k8ak8a]>i 

wabdiujksapi 

boiiijkit^iksapi 

bouqkiksapi 

boiiijkiciksapi 

Sing.  3. 

kaks^ksa 

wak^k8a 

ilidaksa 

Udak8a 

ki^icaksa 

2. 

yakfiksaksa 

way^kaksa 

nihdSksa 

yahd^ksa 

y^^ioaksa 

1. 

wakiSksaksa 

wawSkaksa 

miUdaksa 

wahdaksa 

w^c-iraksa 

Dual 

ui)k£ik8ak8a 

wauijkak,sa 

ui)kihdaksa 

uqhddksa 

uijkic^ii'aksa 

Plur.  3. 

kakHfiksapi 

wakitk8ai)i 

ihdfiksapi 

hdaksapi 

kicicaksapi 

2. 

yakaksaksapi 

way^kaksapi 

uiliddksapi 

yahdilkRapi 

y^^icaksapi 

i. 

UTikiikKaksapi 

wauqkaksapi 

uqkilidaksapi 

ughd^ksapi 

uijkiiSicaksapi 

Sing.  3. 

naks^ksa 

wanilksa 

nai(;iksa 

nakiksa 

nakff-iksa 

2. 

uayitksaksa 

wanfiyaksa 

nanfciksa 

uayakikaa 

nay^^'iksa 

1. 

nawiiksaksa 

wauawaksa 

namiriksa 

nawiJkiksa 

naweciksa 

Dual 

nauijksaksa 

waniiuijksa 

uaui)kii;ik8a 

naiiijkik.sa 

naiii)ki6ik8a 

Plur.  3. 

uaka:iks:ipi 

waniiksapi 

uaioiksapl 

nakiksapi 

uakiriksapi 

2. 

uayslksaksapi 

wanayaksapi 

naui^ikgapi 

uaydkiksapi 

uay^ciksapi 

1. 

naviqkBaksapi 

wan^uijksapi 

naiiijki^iksapi 

ua'uqkiksapi 

uauijki<5ik8api 
kioipaksa 

Sing.  3. 

paksfiksa 

wajjiiksa 

icipaksa 

kpaksii 

2. 

yaprtksaksa 

wayapaksa 

uicipak.sa 
mi^'-lpaksa 

yakpfSksa 

y^cipaksa 

1. 

waj)aksak8a 

wawiSpaksa 

wakpdksa 

w^oipaksa 

Dual 

uijpsiksaksa 

wauijpaksa 
wapaksai)! 

uqkii'ipaksa 

ui)kpak.sa 

uijkicipaksa 

Plur.  3. 

paksaksapi 

i^ipaksapi 

kpaksjipi 

kii'ipaksapi 

2. 

yapdkHaksapi 

way^paksapi 

uicipaksapi 

yakpaksa])! 

y(S^'ipaksapi 

1. 

uijp^ksaksapi 

watiijpaksapi 

uijkK'ipaksapi 

uijkp^ksapi 

uijkicipaksapi 

Sing.  3. 

yaksiiksa 

wayiiksa 

ihdak.sa 

hdakad 

ki^^iyaksa 

2. 

daksiiksa 

wadaksa 

nihdaksa 

yahdiiksa 

y6<''iyak8a 

1. 

mdaksaksa 

waiudaksa 

mihdaksa 

wahdaksa 

w(S(5iyak8a 

Diiiil 

uijyfiksaksa 
yaksaksapi 

waiiyyaksa 

uijkihdaksa 

uijhdiksa 

unkioiyaksa 

Plur.  3. 

wayiik8ai)i 

ihd.'ikaapi 

lulaksiipi 

kioiyaksapi 

2. 

daksiiksapi 

wadSk8api 

uihdiiksapi 

yahdaksa))i 

yei'iyaksapi 

1. 

uyyaksaksapi 

wauijvaksapi 

lujkibdaksapi 

uijhdiiksapi 

uijkidiyaksapi 

Sing.  3. 

yuksaksa 

woksa 

ihduksa 

lidnksa 

kfoiyuksa 

2. 

duksiiksa 

wadnk.sa 

nibduksa 

yaliduksa 

yfSi'iyuksa 

1. 

mdnksdksa 

wanidfiksa 

niiluliikRa 

wahdiiksa 

w^oiyuksa 

Dual 

uqksaksa 

wauijyuksa 

uijkihduksa 

uiilidiik.sa 

ui)kiriyuksa 

Plur.  3. 

yuksiiksajti 

w^ksapi 

ihdiiksapi 

hdaksapi 

kioiyuksapi 

2. 

Iluksaksapi 

waduksai>i 

uihdiiksapi 

yahdilksapi 

y«;('-i'yuk8api 

i! 

uijk.saksapi 

waiiqyuksapi 

uijkihduksapi 

uijhdiiksapi 

uijkipiyuksapi 

'  In  Konii'  of  the  cognate  Siouan  languages  there  are  two  datives  in  common  use,  with  an  occa- 
sional third  dative.  Some  Dakota  verbs  have  two  of  these;  e.  g.,  from  kaga,  to  make,  come  kidaga 
(first  dative)  and  ki^icaga  (.second  dative),  as  in  wowapi  kioaga.  to  write  a  letter  to  another,  and 
wowapi  ki<''icaga,  to  write  a  letter  for  or  instead  of  another  (or  by  refluent).  lu  some  casus  the  lirst 
dative  is  not  ditfereutiated  from  the  puasessive.     See  note  on  ^  54. — J.  O.  D. 
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NOUNS. 

FORMS   OF   NOUNS. 

§  60.  Dakota  nouus,  like  those  of  other  laugiuifies,  may  he  (Hvided  into 
two  classes,  primitive  and  derivative. 

§  61.  Primitive  nouns  are  those  whose  orig'in  can  not  he  deduced  from 
anv  other  word  ;  as,  maka,  corfh,  ]ieta,  Jirc,  pa,  head,  ista,  eye,  ate,  father, 
ina,  niotlitr. 

§  62.  Derivative  nouus  are  those  which  are  formed  in  various  ways 
from  other  words,  chiefly  from  verhs,  adjectives,  and  other  nouns.  The 
principal  classes  of  derivatives  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Nouns  of  the  itistrument  are  formed  from  active  verbs  V)y  prefixing- 
*i;'  as,  yumdu,  to  plough,  iyumdu,  a  plouffh  :  knsde(!a,  to  split,  icasdede,  a 
wedge  ;  kaliiijta,  to  rake  or  sweep,  icahiqte,  a  rake  or  broom  These  again  are 
frequently  compounded  with  other  nouns.     (See  §  68.) 

2.  Nouns  of  t\w  person  or  agrnt  are  formed  fi'om  active  verbs  by  pre- 
fixing '  wa;'  as,  ihaijgya,  to  destroy,  wailiaijgye,  a  destroyer;  yawaste,  to  bless, 
wayawaste,  one  who  blesses,  a  blesser. 

3.  Many  abstract  nouns  are  formed  from  verbs  and  adjectives  by  pre- 
fixing 'wo;'  as,  ihaijgya,  to  deMroy,  woiliaygye,  destruetion  ;  wayazaij,  to  be 
si<:k,  wowayazaij,  siekness  ;  waoijsida,  meniful,  wowaoijsida,  merey ;  waste, 
good,  wowa.ste,  goodness. 

4.  Some  nouns  are  formed  from  verbs  and  adjectives  b\  prefixing  'o;' 
as,  waqkji,  to  lie  down,  owai)ka,  a  ftoor ;  apa,  to  strike,  oape,  a  stroke ;  owa, 
to  mark  or  write,  oowa,  a  mark  or  letter  of  the  alphabet ;  sni,  cold,  as  an 
adjective,  osni,  eold,  a  noun;  maste,  hot,  omaste,  heat. 

5.  a.  'Wica,'  prefixed  to  neuter  and  intransitive  verbs  and  adjectives 
sometimes  forms  of  them  abstract  nouns;  as,  yazar),  t^  he  sick,  wicayazaij 
and  wawicayazai),  sichiess  ;  waste,  good,  wicawaste,  goodtwss. 

b.  It  sometimes  forms  nouns  of  the  agent;  as,  yasica,  to  ^peak  evil  of, 
curse,  wicaya.si^-e,  a  eurser. 

c.  Some  nouns,  by  prefixing  'wica'  or  its  (-(mtraction  'wid,'  have  their 
signification  limited  to  the  human  species;  as,  wicacaijte,  the  human  heart; 
wi(=anape,  the  human  hand ;  wi<^oie,  human  words ;  .wi^ohaij,  human  actions. 
We  also  have  wicaatkuku,  a  father  or  ones  father  ;  wicahuijku,  one's  mother ; 
wii'-aciijca,  ones  children. 

In  like  manner  'ta'  (not  the  possessive  pronoun,  but  the  jjeneric  name  of  ruminat- 
ing animals,  and  particularly  ai)plie(l  to  tlie  rnoone)  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of  various 
members  of  the  body,  and  limits  the  signification  to  such  animals;  as,  ta<iaijte,  a 
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buffalo  or  deer's  heart;  tapa,  a  deer's  head;  tacezi,  a  buffalo's  tongue;  taha,  a  deer's 
skin  ;  tat'-esdi,  the  'bois  de  vache'  of  the  pi'airie. 

When  to  such  iiouus  is  prefixed  'wa'  (from  waliaijksic'-a,  a  bear),  their  signiB- 
cation  is  limited  to  the  bear  species;  as,  wapa,  a  bear's  head ;  walia,  a  bear's  skin; 
wa.suij,  a  bear's  den. 

lu  like  manner,  'ho,'  from  hofjaij,  a  fish,  prefixed  to  a  few  nouns,  limits  their  sig- 
nification to  that  genus;  as,  hoape,  ./f^7(-^■/^sy  hoaske,  the  bunch  on  the  head  of  a  fish. 

G.  Abstract  nouns  are  formed  Iroin  adjectives  by  ])retixiiig'  '  wico,' 
which  may  be  regarded  as  compounded  of  '  wica'  and  'wo;'  as  wiv^te,  f/ood, 
widowaste,  goodness,  waoijsida,  nierciful;  wicowaoijsida,  mercy. 

7.  a.  Nouns  are  formed  from  verbs  in  the  intransitive  or  absolute 
state  bv  suffixing  '  pi ; '  as,  wowa,  fo  paint  or  irrite,  wowapi,  {tJiei/  wrote  some- 
thing) somethinfj  icrittcn,  a  writim/  or  hook;  wayawa,  to  count,  wayawapi, 
figures  or  arithtnetic. 

b.  Any  Vei-b  may  V)e  used  with  the  phiral  ending  as  a  verbal  noun  or 
gerund,  sometimes  without,  but  more  commonly  with,  the  definite  article ; 
as,  icazo,  to  take  credit,  icazopi,  credit;  wavawaste,  to  Mess,  wavawastepi, 
blessing;  waihaijgya,  to  dcstrog,  waihaijgyapi,  destroying;  ecoij,  to  do,  ecogpi 
kiij,  the  doing  of  a  thing. 

8.  When  's'a'  is  used  after  verbs,  it  denotes  frequency  of  action,  and 
gives  them  the  force  of  nouns  of  the  person;  as,  kage  s'a,  a  maker;  ecoqpi 
s'a,  doers;  yakoijpi  s'a,  dwellers. 

Diminutives. 

§  63.  '  Day '  or  'na'  is  suffixed  to  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs, 
and  has  sometimes  a  diminutive  and  sometimes  a  restrictive  signification. 

1.  Suffixed  to  nouns,  'day'  is  generally  diminutive;  as,  mde,  lake, 
mdedai],  little  lake ;  wakpa,  river,  wakpadaij,  little  river  or  rivulet ;  apa,  some, 
apadai),  a  small  part. 

2.  Some  iiouns  now  appear  only  with  the  diminutive  ending,  although 
they  mav  formerlv  have  been  used  without  it;  as,  hoksidaij,  boy;  suyhpa- 
dar),  little  dog,  puppy  :  suijgidaij,  fox. 

3.  Nouns  ending  with  this  dimiimtive  take  the  plural  termination  be- 
fore the  daij;   as,  hoksidaij,  hoy,  hoksi|)idaij,  hoys. 

4.  Some  nouns  ending  in  'na,'  when  they  take  the  plural  form,  change 

'na'  into   'daij;'  as,  wiciijyaijna,  girl,  wiciijyaijpidaij,  girls;   wauistiyna,  a 

few,  plur.  wanistiijjjidaij.     In  some  cases  'daij'  is  used  only  in  the  jdural 

form ;   as,  tonana,  a  few,  ])liu-.  tonanaijpidaij. 

The  Ihaijktoijwaij  and  Sisitoijwaij  (•(immonly  use  ■  na,'  and  tlic  Titoijwaij  'la,'  in- 
stead of 'daij,'  for  the  diminutive  ending  ;  as,  lioksiua  and  hoksila,  for  hoksidaij. 
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§  64.  1.  'Day'  is  often  joined  to  adjectives  and  verbs,  as  the  last  prin- 
cipal word  in  the  clause,  although  it  properly  belongs  to  the  noun;  as, 
.suktaijka  waij  waste-day  (lior.w  a  good-Uttlc),  a  i/ood  littk  horse,  not  a  horse  a 
little  fjood ;  nic^iyksi  ceye-day  (thi/soii  cries-little),  thy  little  son  cries. 

2.  Wlien  used  with  a  transitive  verb,  '  daij '  may  belong  either  to  the 
subject  or  the  object  of  the  verb;  as,  nisuyka  suijka  kiktedai)  (th //-brother 
dofi  his-killed-little),  thif  little  brother  killed  his  dog,  or  thij  brother  killed  his  little 

dog. 

Gender. 

§  65.  1.  Gender  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  different  names  for  the 
masculine  and  feminine;  as,  widasta,  man,  winohiijca,  woman ;  tataijka,  buf- 
falo  bull,  pte,  buffalo  cow;,  hehaka,  the  male  elk,  upaij,  the  female  elk. 

2.  But  more  commonly  the  distinction  is  made  by  means  of  adjectives. 
'Wida'  and  'wiyyaq'  denote  the  male  and  female  of  the  human  species; 
as,  hoksiyokopa  wica,  a  male  child,  hoksiyokopa  wiijyaij,  a  female  child. 
'Mdoka'  and  'wiye'  distinguish  the  sex  of  animals ;  as,  tamdoka,  a  buck ; 
tawiyedaq,  a  doe,  the  'daij'  being  diminutive.  These  words,  however,  are 
often  written  separately  ;  as,  pagoijta  mdoka,  a  drake  ;  zitkadaij  wiye,  a  hen 
bird.  In  some  instances  contraction  takes  place  ;  as,  suijg  mdoka,  a  horse ; 
3Ui)g  wiye,  a  mare,  from  suijka. 

3.  Proper  names  of  females  oi  the  human  species  frequently  have 
'wii),'  an  abbre\nation  of  'wiijyaij,'  female,  for  their  termination;  as, 
Totidutawii)  {\Voman  of  lier  red  house);  Wakaijkazuzuwiij  {Female  spirit  that 
pags  debts).  Sometimes  the  diminutive  'wiijna'  is  used  for  'wiij;'  as, 
Mahpiwjijna  {(Uoud  woman). 

Number. 

§  66.  To  nouns  belong  two  numbers,  the  singular  and  plural. 

1.  The  plural  of  animate  objects  is  denoted  by  the  termination  *pi,' 
which  is  attached  either  to  the  noun  itself;  as,  suijka,  a  dog,  suijkapi,  dogs; 
or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  to  the  adjective  or  verb  which  follows  it 
in  the  same  phrase  ;  as,  suijka  ksapapi,  u^ise  dogs  ;  suijka  ecoijpi,  dogs  did  it. 

2.  (a)  Names  of  inanimate  objects  seldom  take  the  plural  termination, 
even  when  used  with  a  plural  meaning;  as,  caij,  a  tree  or  trees ;  mAga,  a 
field  or  fields. 

(It)  On  the  other  hand,  some  nouns  formed  from  verbs  by  adding  the 
plural  termination  'pi'  (§  62.  7.  a.)  are  used  with  a  singular  as  well  as  a 
plural  meaning;   as,  tipi,  a  house  or  houses;  wowapi,  a  book  or  books. 
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Cane. 

§  67.  Dakota  nouns  may  be  said  to  have  two  pi-incipal  cases,  the  s-ub- 
jpctiri'  and  ohjcctiri'? 

The  subjective  and  objective  cases  ai"e  usually  known  by  the  place 
which  they  occupy  in  the  sentence.  When  twf)  nouns  are  used,  the  one 
the  subject  and  the  other  the  object  of  the  action,  the  subject  is  placed 
tirst,  the  object  next,  and  the  verb  last ;  as,  wicasta  way  wowapi  wag  kaga 
(man  a  hook  a  madp),  a  man  mad<-  a  book ;  Dawid  Sopiya  wastedaka  (David 
Sophia  lotvs),  David  loves  Sophia;  Dakota  Besdeke  wicaktepi  (Dakota  Fox- 
Indian  fhfi)n-the//-kilk'd),  the  Dakotaa  killed  the  Fox  Indians. 

Wheu,  from  some  consideration,  it  is  manifest  which  must  be  the  nominative,  the 
arrangement  may  be  diiferent;  as,  wicasta  Wakaijtaijka  kaga  {man  God  made),  God 
made  man. 

As  this  distinction  of  case  is  rather  syntactical  than  etymological,  see  further  in 
the  Syntax. 

I'oxxenxioii.  • 

§  68.  The  relation  ot"  two  nouns  to  each  other,  as  possessor  and  possessed, 
is  sometimes  indicated  V)y  placing  thein  in  juxtaposition,  the  name  of  the 
possessor  coming  first ;  as,  wahukeza  ihupa,  spear-handle  ,•  tipi  tiyopa,  honse- 
door ;  wicasta  oie,  man's  word. 

Sometimes  the  first  noun  suffers  contraction ;  as,  mahciijca,  a  (fosling,  for  mag^ 
ciijca  {yooHt  child);  maliiyumdu,  a  plouyh,  for  maga  iyumdu  (field-plough);  maliica- 
hiijte,  a  rake,  for  maga  icahiijte  {field-rake). 

§  69.  But  the  relation  is  j)ointed  out  more  definitely  by  adding  to  the 
last  term  a  possessive  pronoun,  either  separate  or  incorporated. 

1.  Sometimes  the  pronouns  'tawa'  and  'tawapi'are  used  after  the 
second  noun;  as,  tataijka  woyute  tawa  (l>uff'alo  food  his),  buffalo's  food ; 
woyute  suktaijka  tawapi  (food  horse  theirs),  hor-^es'  food ;  wi<:^astayatapi  tipi 
tawa  (chief  house  his),  the  chief's  house. 

2.  (rt)  But  generally  the  possessive  ])ronouns  are  prefixed  to  the  name 
of  the  thing  possessed;  as,  tatarjka  tawote  (buffalo  his-food),  buffalo's  food ; 
Dawid  taaijpetu  (David  his-day),  tlie  days  of  David. 

Sometimes  'ti'  is  prefixed  instead  of  'ta;'  as,  waijhiijkpe,  an  arrow;  Dawid 
tiwaqhiqkpe,  David^a  arrow. 

Nouns  commencing  with  'i'  or  'o'  ja-efix  't'  only;  as,  ipahiij,  a  pillow;  Hake 
tipahiij,  Hakeh  pillow;  owii)za,  a  bed;  Hake  towiqie,  Hake's  bed. 

Abstract  nouns  which  commence  with  '  wo'  drop  the  '  w'  and  prefix  •  t ; '  as,  wo- 
wa.ste,  goodness;  Wakaijtaijka  towa.ste,  God's  goodness.     (See  §  23, 2.  b.) 

'  K.  L.  Riggs  thinks  a  better  arrangement  would  include  the  genitive  case  with  the  subjective  ami 
objective.  The  rule  of  position  would  then  be:  A  uoun  in  the  genitive  case  qualifying  another  noun  is 
placed  before  the  noun  it  qualilies.     See  ^  68. 
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(b)  Nouns  expressing  relationslii])  fonn  their  genitive  by  means  of  the 
suffix  pronouns  '  kn,'  '  ('ii,'  '  tku;'  as,  suyka,  younger  brother,  Dawid  suqkaku, 
DavUrs  yomtyer  Irrother ;  «'ir)ye,  the  elder  brother  of  a  man,  Tomas  <5ii)cu, 
Thomas's  ehler  brother;  <:=ii)ksi,  a  daughter,  wi<:=,asta  diqksitku,  man's  daughter. 

Proper  and  Family  Namex} 

§  70.  The  proper  names  of  the  Dakotas  are  words,  simple  and  com- 
pounded, which  are  in  conmion  use  in  the  language.  They  are  usually 
given  to  children  by  the  father,  grandfather,  or  some  other  influential  rela- 
tive. When  young  men  have  distinguished  themselves  in  battle,  they  fre- 
quently take  to  themselves  new  names,  as  the  names  of  distinguished  an- 
cestors of  wan*iors  now  dead.  The  sou  of  a  chief,  when  he  comes  to  the 
chieftainship,  generally  takes  the  name  of  his  father  or  grandfather;  so  that 
the  same  names,  as  in  other  more  powerful  dynasties,  are  handed  down 
alonjjf  the  ro^•al  lines. 

1.  (a)  Dakota  proper  names  sometimes  consist  of  a  single  noun;  as, 
MahpiA'a,  Cloud;  Hoksidaq,  Boy;  Wamdeuida,  Orphan;  Wowadiqyaq, 
Faith. 

(b)  Sometimes  they  ct)nsist  of  a  single  adjective ;  as,  Sakpe,  {Six)  lAt- 
tle-six,  the  chief  at  Prairie ville. 

2.  (a)  But  more  frequently  they  are  composed  of  a  noun  and  adjec- 
tive; as  Istahba  (eyes-slee})y),  Sleepy-eyes ;  Tataqka-haqska  (buffalo-long), 
Long  buffalo;  Matohota,  Grizzly-bear ;  Wamdi-duta,  Scarlet- eagle;  Mato- 
tamaheoa,  I^an-bear ;  Mazahota,  Grey-iron;  Maza-s'a,  Soumling-metal ;  Wa- 
paha-sa,  Ued-Jiag-staff,  called  now  Wabashau: 

(b)  Sometimes  they  are  fonned  of  two  nouns;  as,  Mahpiya-wica^ta, 
Cloud-man;  Pezihuta-wii^asta,  Medicine-man;  Ite-wakiqyaij,  Thunder-face. 

3.  Sometimes  a  possessive  pronoun  is  prefixed ;  as,  Ta-makode,  His 
country;  Ta-]ieta-taijka,  His-grent-fire ;  Ta-o\ate-duta,  His-red-people. 

4.  (a)  Sometimes  they  consist  of  verbs  in  the  intransitive  form,  which 
ma}-  be  rendered  by  nouns;  as,  Wakute,  Shooter;  Wanajjeya,  One-who- 
causes-Jliglit. 

(b)  Sometimes  they  are  comj)ounded  of  a  noun  and  verb;  as,  Akicita- 
naziq,  Sfanding-soktier  or  Sentinel ;  Tataqka-naziy,  Standing-buffalo ;  Ma- 
hpiya-mani,  WaJking-rloml ;  Waijmdi-okiya,  One-who-talks-with-the-eagle  ; 
Mahpiya-hdinape,  Cloud-that-appears-again. 


'  A  classification  of  peraoual  names  of  the  Onialia.  Ponka,  Kansa.  Osage,  Iowa,  Oto,  and  Missouri 
triVie«  will  be  fouml  on  p)).  39:i-399.  Vtw.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xxxiv,  1885.  See  also  "Indian  personal  names," 
pp.  263-268,  Aiuer.  Anthropologist,  July,  1890.— J.  O.  D. 
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(c)  Sometimes  they  are  formed  of  two  verbs ;  as,  Irj yaqg-mani,  One- 
who-walks-rmming.  In  some  instance  a  preposition  is  prefixed  ;  as,  Ana- 
waT)g-mani,  One-who-ivalks-a.'i-he-ffallops-on. 

§  71.  The  names  of  the  women  are  formed  in  the  same  way,  but  gen- 
erally have  'wiij'  or  'wu)n-d,\female,  added;  as,  Aijpetu-sapa-wiq,  Black- 
day-woman  ;  Malipi-wiijna,  Cloud-woman. 

§  72.  Tlie  Dakotas  liave  no  family  or  surnames.  But  the  children  of 
a  family  have  particular  names  which  belong  to  them,  in  the  order  of  their 
birth,  up  to  the  fifth  child.  These  names  are,  for  boys,  Caske,  Hepaij, 
Hepf,  Catai},  and  Hake.  For  girls,  they  are,  Winona,  Hapaij,  Hapistiijna, 
WAijske,  and  Wihake.  Thus  the  first  child,  if  a  boy,  is  called  Cask(5,  if  a 
girl,  Winona  ;  the  second,  if  a  boy,  is  called  Hep/uj,  and  if  a  girl,  Hapaij, 
etc.  If  there  are  more  than  five  children  in  tlie  family,  the  others  have  no 
names  of  this  kind.  Several  of  these  names  are  not  used  by  the  Titoijwaij 
and  Ihaqktorjwaq. 

§  73.  The  names  of  certain  family  relations,  both  male  and  female,  are 
presented  in  the  following  table  : 


A  Man's. 

A  Woman's. 

elder  lirother 

<^iijy^ 

timdrt 

elder  sister 

tai)k6 

CUT) 

.younger  brother 

RUTjkii 

8ui)kS 

younger  sister 

taijksf 

tai)k^ 

male  cousin 

tahitq^i 

i6<58i 

female  cousin 

hai)k«i 

ic^paij^l 

brother-in-law 

tahiiTi 

MM 

sister-in-law 

haijkii 

i6^pai) 

The  other  relations,  as,  father,  mother,  uncle,  aunt,  gi-andfather,  grand- 
mother, etc.,  are  designated,  both  by  men  and  women,  by  the  same  names. 
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§74.  1.  Most  adjectives  in  Dakota  may  be  considered  as  primitive  ;  as, 
ska,  white,  taijka,  large,  waste,  good. 

2.  A  few  are  formed  from  verbs  by  prefixing  'Ava;'  as,  oijsida,  to  have 
mercy  on  one,  waoijsida,  merciful;  caqtekiya,  to  love,  wacaijtkiya,  benevolent. 

§  75.  Final  '  a '  or  '  aij '  of  many  adjectives  is  changed  into  '  e '  when  fol- 
lowed by  certain  particles,  as,  hiijca,  do,  kiij  or  ciy,  etc.:  sica,  bad,  sice 
higda,  very  bad;  wicasta  sice  diij,  the  bad  man. 
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NITMBKR. 

§  76.  Adjectives  have  three  numbers,  the  sinffular,  dual,  and  phmil. 

§  77.  The  dual  is  formed  from  the  singular  by  prefixing  or  inserting 
'  ui),'  the  prontaui  of  the  first  person  plural ;  as,  ksapa,  wise ;  wicasta  uijksapa, 
we  tiro  wise  men;  waoijsida,  merciful:  waoijsiuijda,  we  two  merciful  ones. 

§78.  1.  The  ^>^(mj/ is  fonned  by  the  addition  of  '  pi '  to  the  singular; 
as,  waste,  good ;  wit^asta  wastepi,  f/ood  men. 

2.  Another  form  of  the  plural  which  frequently  occurs,  especially  in 
coimection  with  animals  and  inanimate  objects,  is  made  by  a  reduplication 
of  one  of  the  syllables. 

(a)  Sometimes  the  first  syllable  reduplicates;  as,  ksapa,  wise,  plur., 
ksaksapa;  taijka,  f/reat,  plur.  taijktaijka. 

(b)  In  some  cases  the  last  syllable  reduplicates;  as,  waste,  f/ood,  plur., 
wasteste. 

(c)  And  sometimes  a  middle  syllable  is  reduphcated;  as,  taijkiyyaq, 
great  or  large,  plur.,  taijkiijkiijyaij. 

COMPARISON. 

§  79.  Adjectives  ai'e  not  inflected  to  denote  degrees  of  comparison,  but 
are  increased  or  diminished  in  signification  by  means  of  adverbs. 

1.  (a)  What  may  be  called  the  comparative  degree  is  formed  by  saqpa, 
more ;  as,  waste,  gowl,  saijpa'  wa.ste,  w/ore  good  or  better.  When  the  name  of 
the  person  or  thing,  Avith  which  the  compai'ison  is  made,  immediately  pre- 
cedes, the  preposition  '  i '  is  employed  to  indicate  the  relation,  and  is  pre- 
fixed to  saijpa;  as,  wicasta  kiij  de  isaijpa  waste,  this  man  is  better  than  that. 
Sometimes  *  sam  iyeya,'  which  may  be  translated  mora  advanced,  is  used; 
as,  sani  iyeya  waste,  more  advanced  good  or  better. 

It  is  (lifticiilt  to  tiaiislate  'iyeya'  in  this  (•oniiectioii.  but  it  seems  to  couvey  the 
i<lea  of  pasni>ig  on  from  one  degree  to  another. 

(b)  Often,  too,  comparison  is  made  by  saying  that  one  is  good  and 
another  is  bad;  as,  de  sica,  he  waste,  this  is  bad,  that  is  good,  i.  e.  that  is 
better  than  this. 

(r)  To  diminish  tlie  signification  of  adjectives,  'kitaijna'is  often  used; 
as,  taijka,  targe,  kitaijna  taijka,  somewhid  large,  that  is,  not  verg  large. 

2.  What  may  be  called  the  superlative  degree  is  formed  by  the  use  of 
'nina,'  '  hiijca,'  and  'iyotaij;'  as,  nina  waste,  or  waste  hirjda,  very  good; 
iyotaij  waste,  best 
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Gardinaln. 


§  80.  The  cardinal  uuinerals  ai'e  as  follows  : 


waijca,  waijzi,  or  waijzidaij,  one. 
noijpa,  iifo. 

yamni,  three. 

topa,  four. 

zaptaij,  five. 

sakpe,  sia: 

isakovviij,  neven. 

sahdogaij,  eight. 

napi-igwaijka,  nine. 


wikt'-emua, 
wikt'-emiia  noijpa, 
wikc'-emna  yaiiini, 
wikoemna  topa, 
opawiijge, 
opawiijiVe  iioijpa, 
kektopawiijjVe,' 
woyawa  taijka, 


ten. 
twenty 
thirty, 
forty, 
a  hundred, 
two  hundred . 
a  thousand, 
the  great  count, 

or  a  million. 


1.  The  numbers  from  eleven  to  eighteen  inclusive,  are  formed  in  two 
ways : 

(a)  By  ake,  again;  as,  ake  warjzidaij,  eleven;  ake  noijpa,  twelve;  ake 
yamni,  thirteen,  etc.  Written  in  full,  these  would  be  wikcemna  ake  warjzi- 
daq,  ten  again  one;  wikcemna  ake  noqpa,  ten  again  two,  etc. 

In  couiitiug,  the  Dakotas  use,  their  fingers,  bending  them  down  as  they  pass  on, 
until  they  reach  ten.  They  then  turn  down  a  little  finger,  to  remind  them  that  one 
ten  ia  laid  away,  and  commence  again.  When  the  second  ten 'is  counted,  another 
finger  goes  down,  and  so  on. 

(fc)  By  saqpa,  more;  as,  wikcemna  sarjpa  waqzidaij,  ten  more  one, 
(10  +  1)  or  eleven;  wikcemna  saijpa  topa  (10  +  4),  fourteen;  wikcemna 
.saijpa  .sahdogaij  (10  +  8),  eighteen. 

2.  Nineteen  is  fonned  by  uqma,  the  other ;  as,  uijma  napdiijwaqka,  the 
other  nine. 

3.  (a)  Wikcemna  noijpa  is  (10  X  '-^)  twenty,  and  so  witli  thirfi/,  forty, 
etc.  The  numbers  between  these  are  fonned  in  the  same  way  as  between 
eleven  and  eighteen ;  as,  wikcemna  noypa  saijpa  wayzidaij,  or,  wikc^emna 
noijpa  ake  warjzidaij  (10  X  2  +  1)'  turntg-one ;  wikdemna  noijjya  saijpa  uap- 
ciijwaijka  (lOX'^  +  'O'  twenty-nine;  wikcemna  yamni  saijpa  topa,  (10X3 
+  4),  thirty-four;  wikcemna  zaptaij  saijpa  uapciijwaijka  (10  X  5  +  9),  Afk'/- 
ninr.  Over  one  hundred,  numbers  are  still  formed  in  the  same  way;  as, 
opawiijge  sarjpa  wikcemna  sakpe  saqpa  sakowiij  (100  +  [10  X  6]  +  7),  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven;  kektopawiijge  noijpa  saijpa  opawiijge  zaptaij  saijpa 
wikcemna  yamni  saiji)a  ^akpe  ([1000  X  2]  +  [100  X  5]  +  [10  X  3]  +  6), 
two  thousand  Jive  hundred  and  thirty-six. 


'  Also  koktopawiijge. 
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(b)  The  immbei-8' between  twentif  and  thirty,  thirty  and  forty,  etc.,  are 
uccasionalh-  expressed  by  placinji-  an  ordinal  befon^  the  cardiuiil,  wliich  de- 
notes that  it  is  so  many  in  such  a  ten;  as,  iyaiimi  toini,  four  of  the  third  {ten), 
i.  v.,  t  unity-four ;  itopa  yanini,  thn'a  of  the  fourth  (ten),  i.  e.,  thirty-tjiree. 

It  is  an  interesting  stndy  to  analyze  these  numerals.  It  has  been  stated 
above,  that  the  Dakota,  in  connnon  with  all  Indians,  it  is  believed,  are  in 
the  habit  of  using  the  hands  in  counting.  It  might  be  supposed  then  that 
the  names  indicating  numbers  would  be  drawn  largely  from  the  hand. 
The  following  <lerivations  and  explanations,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  iu 
the  main  reliable. 

1.  Wai)ca,  etc.  from  way !  interjection — calling  attention — perhaps,  at 
the  same  time,  hofdiny  up  a  fnyer. 

2.  Xoijj)a,  from  en  aoijpa,  to  bend  down  on,  or  place  on,  as  the  second 
finger  is  laid  down  over  the  small  f)ne ;  or  j)erha[)s  of  nape  oijpa,  nape 
being  used  for  finyer  as  well  as  hand.  The  Ponka  and  Omaha  is  naijba, 
and  the  Winnabago  nuijp.' 

3.  Yanmi,  from  mni  (root)  signifying  either  turniny  over  or  hiyiny  up  ; 
the  'ya'  perhaps  iuflicating  that  it  is  done  with  the  mouth.     (See  §  34/) 

It  is  8Uggest«4i  as  a  further  soliitiMii  of  yaniui,  that  tlie  'mni'  may  be  an  old 
root,  iiieaiiing  ioijether  or  floir  together,  as  we  have  it  in  the  redui>licate  amniiinii,  e.  g., 
mini  amnimni,  to  sprinkle  iruter  upon.     The  Ponkp.  and  Omaha  is  dha-bdhiij.^ 

4.  Topa,  from  opa,  to  follow ;  (perhaps  ti,  a  house,  and  o\ni,  follow  .with^ 
a.s  we  .say,  'in  the  same  box,'  with  the  rest.  The  three  have  banded 
together  and  mtule  a  'ti'  or  'tidaij,'  as  we  would  say  a  family,  and  the 
fourth  joins  them.     The  Ponka  and  Omaha  is  duba. 

5.  Zajitaij,  from  za,  (root)  holdiny  (or  perha])s  whok,  as  in  zani),  and 
ptaijyaij  or  ])taya,  toyether.  In  this  case  the  tlnunb  is  bent  down  over  the 
fingers  of  the  hand,  and  hohLs  them  foyethe' 

6.  hakpe,  from  sake,  nail,  and  kpa  o  kpe,  (root)  lastiny  as  some  kinds 
of  food  which  gft  a  good  ways,  or  ^Y/co,  as  a  plumj)  grain.  This  is  the 
second  tlnnnb,  and  the  reference  may  be  to  the  other  hand  being  compli  "A. 
Possibly  from  the  idea  of  bending  down  as  in  nakpa,  the  ear. 

7.  Sakowiij,  from  .sake,  nail,  and  owiij,  jjerhaps  from  owinga,  to  bend 
down  ;  but  possibly  from  oiij,  to  wear,  as  jewelry,  this  being  the  fore  finyer 
of  the  second  hand;  that  is,  the  riny  finyer. 


'  Tiro  takes  th«  form  ^»''ba  (<lhai)-l)a)  iu  the  Onialia  uame  Haxo  ^»ba,  Two  Crows  and  de*a"ba, 
seven  (  +  2f).  Two  in  Winnebago  is  expressed  variously,  even  by  the  same  speaker.  Thus,  we  find 
noi)p,  noiipu,  nnriiii,  iiiid  nurip. — J.  O.  I). 

•' (Pii-b^'i"  in  thi'  notation  of  the  Hiiri-;iu  ol  Kthnology. — J.  O.  U. 
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8.  oahdogay,  from  sake,  nail  probably,  and  lido^aij,  possessive  of  yu^ai}, 
to  open ;  but  perliaps  it  is  ogaij  or  oge,  to  cover,  to  wear ;  the  nail  covers 
itself.     Two  fingers  now  cover  the  thumb.  ^ 

9.  Napeiijwai)ka,  from  nape,  hand,  cistiijna,  small,  and  war)ka,  lies — 
hand-small-lies ;  that  is,  the  remainder  of  the  liand  is  very  small,  or  perhaps, 
the  hand  now  lies  in  a  small  compass. 

Eli  Abrahain  explains  'napciijwaijka'  as  from  luipi'-upe.  Wlfingem  arc  iiapcupe, 
in  the  original  sen.se;  that  is  they  ar<^  marrow  honm  of  the  hand.  Now  this  finf;er  of 
the  second  hand  lies  down  alone.  Two  finders  have  covered  the  thumb  and  this  has 
to  take  a  bed  by  itself.     Rather  the  finj>er  lies  in  the  napeoka,  iihiide  of  the  hand. 

10.  Wikcenma,  from  wikce  or  ikce,  common,  and  inuaycU),  gathering,  or 
from  mna,  to  rip,  that  is  let  loose.  It  would  then  mean  either  that  the.  com- 
mon or  first  gathering/  of  the  hands  was  completed,  or  that  being  completed, 
the  whole  are  loosed,  and  the  ten  thrown  up,  as  is  their  custom ;  the  hands 
in  the  common  position. 

100.  Opawiijge,  from  pawiqga,  to  hend  down  ivith  the  hand,j\\Q  pre- 
fixed 'o'  indicating  perfectness  or  roundedness  ;  that  is,  the  process  has 
been  gone  over  as  many  times  as  there  are  fingei's  and  thumbs. 

1000.  Kektopawiyge  or  koktopawiijge,  from  opawiqge  and  ake  or 
kokta,  meaning  again  or  also.  This  would  indicate  that  the  hundred  had 
been  counted  over  as  many  times  as  there  are  hand  di^its.^ 

§  81.  Numeral  adjectives  by  reduplicating  a  syllable  express  the  idea 
of  two  and  two  or  by  twos,  three  and  three  or  hy  threes,  etc. ;  as,  nonmoijpa,  by 
twos;  yamnimni,  by  threes;  toptopa,  by  fours,  etc. 

(1)  Waijzikzi,  the  reduplieate  of  waijzi,  properly  means  by  ones,  but  is  used  to 
signify  a  few. 

(2)  Xoijpa  and  topa  are  often  contracted  into  nom  and  tom,  and  are  f>enerally 
reduplicated  in  this  form;  as,  nomnoin,  hy  fwoti;  tomtom,  hyfonrx. 

(.'5)  Yamni,  zaptaij,  sakowiij,  and  wikeemna,  reduplicate  the  la.st  syllable;  as, 
yamnimni,  zaptaijptaij,  sakowiijwiij,  and  wikcemnanina.  The  same  is  true  of  opawiijge 
and  kektopawiijiVe;  as,  opawiijgejve,  by  hundrcd.t. 

(4)  Niipciijwaijka  and  .sahdogaij  reduplicate  a  middle  syllable,  as  napciijwaijg- 
waijka,  by  nines,  .sahdohdogai),  hy  eights. 

§  82.  Waijca,  noijpa,  yanmi,  etc.,  are  also  used  for  once,  twice,  thrice, 
etc.     Noqpa  noijpa  hecen  topa,  twice  two  so  four,  that  is,  twice  two  are  four. 


'The  author  gives,  in  the  Dictionary,  ogai)  iiiid  ojie,  chillicn,  covering,  a  sheath;  hnt  not  as  a 
verb.— r.  O.  D. 

'Can  there  bo  a  satisfactory  aualysis  of  tlic  Dakota  imiiK'rals  without  a  full  coiuiiaiisoii  with 
those  of  the  cogiiatr  hinguagos  of  the  Siouaii  family?     I  think  not. — .J.  O.  D, 
7105 — VOL  IX 4 
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Aiul  'akihde'  is  sonie'tiiues  used  for  this  purpose;  as,  noijpa  akihde  noijpa, 

two  times  two. 

§  S3.  1.  '  Daij '  or  '  na,'  suffixed  to  numeral  adjectives,  is  restrictive;  as, 
vainni,  threr,  yamnina,  ouli/  three;  zaptaij,  >V(;,  zaptai^ua,  only  five. 

•>.  With  nioiK.syllabic  words  'ua'  is  doubled;  as,  nom,  two,  noimiana, 
otiltj  two;  torn,  four,  tomnaua,  onJij  Jour ;  huijh,  apart,  liui)liuaua,  only  a  part. 

Ordinals. 

§  84.  1.  The  ordinal  numbers,  after  tokaheya, /ns^  are  formed  from 
cardinals  by  prefixing  '  i,'  '  ici,'  and  'wici;'  as,  inoijpa,  icinoijpa,  and  wici- 
uoijpa,  secoml;  iyamni,  iciyanmi,  and  wiciyamni,  third;  itopa,  icitopa,  and 
wicitopa, /oM7-^/( ;  iwikcenma,  #('«^/t,  etc. 

2.  In  like  maimer  we  have  iake  waijzi,  eleventh;  iake  noijpa,  twelfth; 
iake  yamni,  thirteenth,  etc.;  iwikcemna  noijpa,  twentieth;  iopawiyge,  one 
hundredth,  etc. 

§  85.  Wlien  several  numbers  are  used  together,  the  last  only  has  the 
ordinal  ^irm;  as,  wikdenma  noqpa  saijpa  iyamni,  twenty-third;  opawigge 
saijpa  iake  noijpa,  one  hundred  and  twelfth. 

ADVERBS. 

§  86.  There  are  some  adverbs,  in  very  common  use,  whose  derivation 
from  other  parts  of  speech  is  not  now  a})parent,  and  which  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  primitives;  as,  e6a,  when;  kuya  and  kun,  under,  below; 
kitaijna,  a  little,  not  much;  nina  and  hiijcJ^a,  ^)erii ;  ohiijni,  always;  saijpa, 
more;  taykan,  without,  out  of  doors;  waijna,  now,  etc' 

§  87.  But  adverbs  in  Dakota  are,  for  the  most  part,  derived  from  de- 
monstrative pronouris,  adjectives, verbs, 'awA  oihev  adverbs ;  and  in  some  instances 
from  other  parts  of  speech. 

1.  Adverbs  are  formed  from  demonstrative  pronouns,  by  adding  'han'  and 
'  hay,'  '  ken  '  and  '  ('en,'  '  ketu '  and  'cetu,'  'en,'  'ki'  and  'kiya,'  'ci'  and  'ciya.' 

(a)  By  adding  'han'  and  'haij;'  as,  de,  this,  dehan,  here,  now;  he,  that; 
hehan,  there,  then;  ka,  that,  kahan  and  kahaij,  then,  there,. ho  ftir.  The  forms 
dehai)  and  hehaij  are  used  with  a  slight  difference  of  signification  from 
dehan  and  hehan;  the  first  indicating  place  and  the  latter  time.^ 

(b)  By  adding  'ken'  and  '(^en;'  as,  kaken,  in  this  manner;  eca,  when; 
edaken,  whenerer,  always;  deceii,  thus;  hecen,  in  that  way. 

•  A.  L.  Riggs  suggests  that  ec'a  has  the  force  of  when  only  by  positior,  and  that  eca  and  e^e,  ^» 
and  fp  arc  frequontativc  partiilcs.  akin,  in  railical  Miuaniiig,  and  perhaps  in  origin,  to  '  ake,'  aijuin. 

-  in  tho  cognate  langiiagf.s,  Umi-  wnnls  and  space  words  are  not  fully  dilferentiated.  Thus  iu 
(fegihit.  afa"  ft,  hote  lonijf  how  far  f  icheitf—J.O.  I). 
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(c)  By  adding  'ketu'  and  'cetu;'  as,  kaketu,  in  that  manner;  decetu, 
in  this  way ;  liecetu,  so,  thus. 

(d)  By  adding  'en,'  in,  in  a  contracted  form;  a.s,  de,  this,  den,  here; 
he,  that;  hen,  there;  ka,  that,  \a,\\,  yonder;  tukte,  which?  tukten,  where  f 

(e)  By  adding  'ki'  and  'ci,'  'kiya'  and  'ciya;'  as,  ka,  that,  kaki  and 
kakiya,  there;  de,  this,  dec!  and  deciya,  here. 

2.  Adverbs  are  formed  from  adjectives,  by  adding  '  ya;'  as,  waste,  yood, 
wasteya,  well;  sica,  bad,  sicaya,  badly ;  taijka,  yreat,  taykaya,  greatly,  exten- 
sively. 

3.  (a)  Adverbs  are  formed  from  verbs,  by  adding  'yaq;'  as,  iyuskii], 
to  rejoice,  iyuskigyaq,  rejoicingly,  gladly;  taqyaij,  well,  may  be  from  the 
obsolete  verb  'tarj'  (as  they  still  use  ataij,  to  regard,  take  care  of);  itoijsni, 
to  tell  a  lie,  itorjsniyarj,  falsely. 

(b)  Some  are  formed  by  adding  '  ya '  alone ;  as,  aokaga,  to  tell  a 
falsehood  about  one,  aokaliya,  falsely. 

(c)  In  a  few  instances  adverbs  are  formed  fi-om  verbs  by  adding  '  na;' 
as,  inahni,  to  be  in  haste,  inahnina,  hastily,  temporarily. 

4.  Adverbs  are  formed  from  other  adverbs. 

(a)  By  adding  'tu;'  as,  dehan,  now,  dehantu,  at  this  time;  hehan,  then, 
hehantu,  at  that  time  ;  tohan,  when  f  tohantu,  at  what  time  f 

(J))  Other  forms  are  made  by  adding  '  ya '  to  the  preceding ;  as,  de- 
hantuya,  thus,  here  ;  hehantuya,  there ;  de<Jetuya,  so ;  toketuya,  in  what- 
ever way. 

(c)  Otliers  still  are  made  by  the  further  addition  of  '  ken ; '  as,  dehan- 
tuyaken,  toketuyaken.  The  meaning  appears  to  be  substantially  the  same 
after  the  addition  of  '  ken'  as  before. 

(r?)  Adverbs  are  formed  from  other  adverbs  by  adding  '  vay  ; '  as, 
dehan,  now,  here,  dehaqyai),  to  this  time  or  place,  so  far  ;  tohan,  when  f  tohaij- 
yaij,  as  long  as,  how  long  f  ohiijni,  always,  ohirjniyaij,  for  ever. 

(e)  Adverbs  are  formed  from  other  adverbs  by  adding  '  tkiya ; '  as, 
kun,  below,  kuijtkiya,  downwards ;  waijkan,  above,  waijkaij tkiya,  upwards. 

5.  Some  adverbs  are  formed  from  nouns. 

(a)  Ba'  prefixing  '  a  '  and  taking  tlie  adverbial  termination  '  ya ; '  as, 
palia,  a  hill,  apahava,  hill-like,  convexly  ;  vvanida,  none,  awanin  and  awaninya, 
in  a  destroying  way. 

(b)  By  suffixing  'ata'  or  '  yata,'  etc.;  as,  he,  a  hill  or  ridge,  heyata, 
back  at  the  hill. 

Words  so  formed  may  be  called  prepodtional  nouns.    See  §  91, 
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fi.  Adverbs  are  derived  from  prepositions. 

(«)  By  adding  'tu'  or  'tuya;'  as,  malieii,  in  or  within,  iiiahentu  or 
niahetii  and  niahetiiya,  inwardly. 

(t))  B^'  adding  'wapa;'  as,  ako,  hei/ond,  akowapa,  onward:  niahen,  in, 
uiahenwapa,  inwardlif. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

§  88.  (rt)  Wliat  are  named  prepositions  in  other  languages  are  in 
Dakota  properly  post-positions,  as  they  follow  the  nouns  Avhich  they  govern. 
(See  §  186.)     (b)  Prepositions  may  be  divided  into  separate  and  incorporated. 

SEPARATE    l'REPO.SITIONS. 

§  89.  The  separate  prepositions  in  Dakota  follow  the  noun.s  which  they 
goveni;  as,  eay  akan  nawaziij  (wood  upon  I-.stand),  I  stand  upon  wood;  he 
maza  oij  kaga])i  {that  iron  of  is-made),  that  is  made  of  iron.  The  following 
are  the  principal  separate  ju'epositions,  viz: 

alina,  with  etkiya,  towards  om,  with  them 

akau.  on  or  upon  etu,  at  oij,  of  or  from,  with,  for 

ako,  bei/ond  kahda,  hy,  near  to  oi)ta,  through 

chua,  amongst  ki6i,  with  him,  her,  or  it        saripa,  beyond 

ektu,  at,  to  mahen,  within  taijbaij, /row 

en,  in  ohna,  in  -    yata,  at. 

etaijhai;, /row  ohoruni,  around 

Some  of  these  are  quit*  as  often  used  as  adverbs  as  prepositions. 

INCORPORATED   PREPOSITIONS,  OR   PREPOSITIONAL    PARTICLES. 

§  90,  These  are  suffixed  to  uouns,  prefixed  to  or  inserted  into  verbs, 
and  prefixed  to  adverbs,  etc. 

§  91.  The  prejjositions  suffixed  to  nouns  are  'ta,'  and  'ata'  or  'yata,' 
at  or  on;  as,  tfijta,  prairie,  tiijtata,  at  or  on  the  prairie:  maga,  afeld,  magata, 
at  thcfieW;  cai),  wood  or  «-ow/,s-,  caijyata,  at  the  woods.  The  preposition  en! 
in,  contracted,  is  .suffixed  to  a  few  nouns;  as,  ti,  a  house,  tin,  in  the  house. 
These  fonnations  may  also  be  regarded  as  adverbs;  as,  he,  a  hill  or  ridge 
hey&Ui,  at  the  hill  or  bai-kfrom.  ' 

T  L.  Risps  sHfrsests  that  this  class  of  words  should  be  denominated  prepo- 
sitional nouns  or  adverbial  tiounx.  . 

§  92.  The  prepo.sitions  'a,'  '  e,'  '  i,"  o,'  instead  of  being  suffixed  to  the 
noun,  are  i)refixed  to  the  verb. 

1.  (a)  TIr.  preposition  'a,'  on  <,r  upon,  is  probably  a  contraction   of 
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'  akan,'  and  is  prefixed  to  a  very  large  number  of  verbs;  as,  mani,  to  walk, 
aniani,  to  walk  on,  caijka^a  anuiwani,  /  walk  on  a  log. 

(b)  The  preposition  '  e,'  to  or  at,  is  probably  from  '  ekta,'  and  is  pre- 
fixed to  some  verbs;  as,  yuhpa,  to  lay  down  anything-  one  is  carrying', 
eyulipil,  to  lay  down  at  a  place. 

((■)  The  preposition  '  i '  prefixed  to  verbs  means  with,  for,  on  account  of; 
as,  dekiya,  to  pray,  icekiya,  to  pray  for  a  thing. 

(d)  The  preposition  '  o,'  in,  is  a  contraction  of  '  ohna,'  and  is  found  in 
a  large  class  of  verbs;  as,  hnaka,  to  place  or  lay  down,  ohnaka,  to  place  a 
thing  in  something  else. 

2.  The  prepositions  which  are  either  prefixed  to  or  inserted  into  verbs, 
in  the  pronouns'  place,  are  '  ki '  and  '  ki'ci.' 

(a)  '  Ki,'  as  a  preposition  incorporated  in  verbs,  means  to  or  for;  as, 
kaga,  to  make,  kicaga,  to  make  to  one;  huwe  }'a,  to  yo  to  briny  anything, 
kihuwe  ya,  to  yo  to  briny  a  thing  for  one. 

(6)  'Kfci'  incorporated  into  verbs,  means /or;  as,  kaksa,  to  chop  off,  as 
a  stick;  kicicaksa,  to  chop  off  for  one. 

§  93.  The  preposition  'i'  is  prefixed  to  a  class  of  adverbs  giving  them 
the  force  of  prepositions.  In  these  cases  it  expresses  relation  to  or  connexion 
with  the  preceding  noun;  as,  tehai), ^ar,  itehaij, /rtr//'o/«  any  time  or  place; 
heyata,  behind,  ilieyata,  back  of  something.  These  adverbial  prepositions 
are  such  as : 

iako,  beyond  ihukuya,  under  itehai), /(ir/rom 

iakan,  upon  ilieyata,  behind,  back  of  itokam,  before 

iaskadaij,  near  to  ikaijyeta,  down  from  iwaijkam,  above 

i('ahda,  by,  near  to  ikiyedaij,  near  to  iyohakani,  after 

ihakaiu,  behind  i«iijpa,  beyond  iyotahedaij,  between 

ibduksaij,  round  about  itakasaijpa,  over  from  iyotahepi,  between 

ihektam,  behind  itaijkan,  witliout  iyotakoijs,  opposite  to. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

§  94.  Conjunctions  in  Dakota,  as  in  other 'languages,  are  used  to  con- 
nect words  and  sentences;  as,  waste  ka  ksapa,  ,r/oo^/ ««(?  wise;  wicasta  sidet^a 
koya,  mm  and  children:  " Uijkaij  Wakaijtaijka,  Uzaijzaij  kta,  eya:  uijkaij 
ozaijzaij,"  And  God  said,  ^  Let  liyht  6e;'  and  light  was. 

§  95.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  conjunctions,  viz:  uijkaij, 
ka  and  ca,  and;  ko  and  koya,  also,  and;  uijkaijs,  kiijhaij  and  ciijhaij,  kina- 
hai)  and  cinahaij,  //",•  esta  and  sta,  kes  and  ces,  kes  and  ces,  althouyh;  kaes 
and  C-aes,  key  as  and  ceyas,  even  if;  ka  is,  or;  tuka,  bid.  For  uijkar)  and 
urjkaijs  the  Titonwaq  say  yuijkaij  and  yuijkaijs,  for  %&'  and  '<;a'  they  use 
'na,'  and  for*'lj:a  is,'  'na  is.' 
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INTEIMEOTIONS. 

^  96.  It  is  very  difficult  to  translate,  or  even  to  classify,  Dakota  inter- 
jections. Those  in  common  use  may  be  ananged  under  the  following 
heads,  according  to  the  emotions  they  express: 

Pain:  \\U)\  w'n^swil  ah .' oh f 

Bff/rct:  hehe!  hehehe!  huijlie!  hiujlunjlic'!  oh!  ahis! 

Stirprisc:  hopidaij!  hopidaijniye!  hopidaijsni!  iijah!  inanm!  iijyuy! 
iyanaka!  wotiderfnl!  surjmsiriff!  asUmishhig !  frxli/!  indeed! 

Attention  :  a!  e!  hes!  hiwo!  iho!  ito!  niali!  toko!  waij!  hail,!  look!  see! 
behold!  hdloo! 

Self-prm.se :  ihdataij !  ihdataijh!  ttoast!^ 

Affirnidtion:  e^alie!  ecas!  ecaes!  ees!  ehaes!  ehtakaes!  oyakes!  eyakes! 
nakas!  nakaes!  indeed!  trulif!  yes! 

I)i,'ihe!ief:  eze!  hes!  hiqte!  lio!  hoecah!  iyesnica!  oho!  taze!  or  tase! 
(Yankton) ^r.'  fudge!  you  don^t  say  so! 

'  Eya,'  when  used  at  the  lieginning  of  a  phrase  or  sentence,  is  an  inter- 
jection, and  seems  to  mean  nothing. 

'  "  Boast"  dws  not  appear  as  an  interjection  in  Webster's  dictionary,  nor  in  that  of  the  Century 
Company.  As  ihdataij  means  hi- jn-ainen  himself,  he  boasts,  a  better  translation  is,  O  how  he  boasts! — 
J.  O.  D. 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  R     III. 
SYNTAX. 

PRONOUNS. 

PEKSdNAI.    PRONOUNS. 

Incorporated  Pronouns. 

§  97.  The  incorporated  pronouns  are  either  prefixed  to  or  inserted  into 
verbs,  adjectives,  and  nouns. 

1.  Position  in  Vkrbs. 

§  98.  1.  (tf)  Monosyllabic  verbs,  such  as,  ba,  to  blame,  da,  to  ask  for, 
etc.,  necessarily  prefix  tlie  pronouns;  as  may  aba  (nie-thou-hlamest),  thou 
hlamest  mo. 

(fj)  Those  verbs  which  are  fonned  by  adding  the  prefixes  '  ka '  and 
'pa,'  and  also  the  possessive  forms  in  'kpa'  or  'tpa,'  'hda,'  and  'hdu,'  have 
the  pronouns  prefixed  ;  as,  kaksa,  to  cut  off  with  an  axe,  wakaksa,  I  cut  off'; 
pagai),  to  part  with  anything,  wapagaij,  I  part  with;  kpagar),  and  tpagar), 
to  part  with  one's  own,  wak])agaTj,  /  part  with  my  oivn ;  hduta,  to  eat  one's 
own,  wahduta,  /  eat  my  own. 

(r)  Other  verbs,  whose  initial  letter  is  '  d '  or  '  k,'  have  the  pronouns 
prefixed ;  as,  daka,  to  esteem  so,  wadaka,  I  esteem  so  ;  kaga,  to  make,  yakaga, 
thou  makest. 

(il)  For  the  forms  of  the  subjective  pron(tuns  of  the  first  person  singu- 
lar and  the  second  person  singular  and  plural  of  verbs  in  'ya'  and  '  yu,' 
see  §§  39.  Q>),  50. 

2.  (rt)  All  verbs  commencing  with  a  vowel  which  is  not  a  prefix,  insert 
the  pronouns  immediately  after  the  vowel ;  as,  opa,  to  follow,  owapa,  /  fol- 
low ;  excei)thig  the  first  person  plural,  'ui]k,'  which  is  prefixed;  as,  in)ko- 
papi,  we  follow.     But  ouypapi  is  also  used. 

(b)  The  prefixing  of  the  prepositions  '  a,'  '  e,'  '  i,'  '  o,'  does  not  alter 
the  place  of  the  pronouns;  as,  ka.stai),  to  pour  out,  wakastaij,  /  potir  out ; 
okastaij,  to  pour  out  in,  owakastaij,  /  pour  out  in;  pahta,  to  bind,  pawahta, 
1  bind;  apahta,  to  bind  on,  apawalita,  1  bind  on. 

S5 
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(c)  Verbs  fonned  IWnn  verbal^  mots  and  adjectives  by  piefixiiig  '  ba,' 
'bo,'  and  'iia,'  take  the  pronouns  after  tlie  prefix;  as,  l^aksa,  to  cut  off  with 
a  knife,  bawaksa,  /  cid  off;  boksa,  to  shoot  off,  as  a  liniV),  boyaksa,  thou 
shootest  off;  naksa,  to  break  off  with  the  foot,  nawaksa,  1  break  off'  with  the  foot. 

(r/)  ( )tlier  verl)s  whose  initial  letter  is  '  6,'  '  s,'  '  m,'  or  *  n,'  have  the 
pronouns  inserted  after  the  first  syllalde  ;  as,  eapa,  to  stab,  <^awapa,  /  stab  ; 
mAui,  to  walk,  niawani,  I  walk.  Pahta,  to  bind  or  tie,  also  inserts  the  pro- 
nouns after  the  first  syllable. 

(c)  Verbs  that  insert  or  ])refix  the  j)repositions  '  ki '  and  '  kici,'  take  the 
pronouns  immediately  before  the  ])rej)Ositions.     (See  §  40.  5.  a.  ft.) 

(./')  Active  verbs  formed  from  other  verbs,  adjectives,  or  nouns,  by 
adding  the  causative  '  kiya '  or  '  ya,'  take  the  pronouns  immediately  before 
the  causative;  as,  waqyagkiya,  to  cause  to  see,  waijyagmakiya,  he  causes  me 
to  see;  samkiya,  to  hluckni,  samwakiya,  I  blacken;'  caijtekiya,  fo  hoe,  caijte- 
wakiya,  /  hve  any  one. 

(//)  The  compound  personal  and  reflexive  pronouns  (§  24)  occupy  the 
same  place  in  verbs  as  do  the  ordinary  incorporated  pronouns;  as,  waste- 
daka,  to  love,  wastewadaka,  /  love  anything,  wastemi^idaka,  /  love  myself 

2.  Position  ix  Aiwkctives. 

§99.  1.  (a)  The  pronouns  are  prefixed  to  what  may  be  called  adjective 
verbs  and  adjectives;  as,  yazai],  to  be  sick;  taycaij  mayazaij,  (body  me-sick) 
my  body  is  sick;  wa,ste,  yood,  niwaste,  (thee-good)  thou  art  yood. 

(b)  The  pronouns  '  ma,'  '  ni,'  and  '  un '  are  prefixed  to  the  simple 
numerals;  as,  mawaijziday,  /  am  one;  ninoijpapi,  you  are  two;  uijyamnipi, 
we  are  three. 

2.  (a)  But  if  the  adjective  verb  has  assumed  the  absolute  form  by  pre- 
fixing '  \va,'  or  if  it  commences  with  a  vowel,  the  pronouns  are  inserted;  as, 
wayazaijka,  to  be  sick,  wamayazaijka,  /  am  sick;  asui,  to  yet  well,  amasui,  1 
have  recovered. 

(b)  Waoysida  and  wacaijtkiya,  and  perhaps  some  others,  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  adjectives,  insert  tlie  pronouns;  as,  waoijsiwada,  /  am 
merciful. 

S.  Position  in  Nouns. 

§100.  1.  (rt)  The  possessive  pronouns  are  always  prefixed  to  the  noun. 
(See  §§21,  22,  and  23.) 

(Ji)  When  a  ncnin  and  pronoun  are  joined  together,  with  the  substan- 
tive verb  understood,  the  incorporated  pronoun  is  prefixed  to  some  nouns 
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and  inserted  in  others;   as,  nisuijka,  (thee-do(f)  thou  art  a  dof/ :  winic^asta, 
(thcp-mcDi)  thou  art  a  man;  Daniakota,  {uie- Dakota)  1  am  a  Dakota. 

In  some  iiouns  the  pronoun  may  be  placed  either  after  the  first  or  second  sylla- 
ble, according  to  the  taste  of  the  speaker;  as,  wicaUiijca,  an  old  man,  wimacaliiijca  or 
wicauialiiijca,  7  am  an  old  man. 

(c)  When  a  noun  is  used  with  an  adjective  or  adjective  verb,  and  a 
pronoun  is  requii-ed,  it  may  be  prefixed  either  to  the  noun  or  to  the  adjec- 
tive; as,  nape  masuta  (Jmnd  ine-hard),  or  minape  suta,  {tny-hand  hard)  my 
hand  is  hard. 

2.  In  nouns  compounded  of  a  noun  and  adjective,  the  place  of  the  pro- 
noun is  between  them;  as,  Isaijtaijka,  (knife-biff)  an  American,  Isaijniataqka, 
I  am  an  American. 

■1.  Position  with  Respkct  to  Kach  Otiiek. 

§  101.  1.  When  one  personal  pronoun  is  the  subject  and  another  the 
object  of  the  same  verb,  the  first  person,  whether  nominative  or  objective, 
is  placed  before  the  second;  as,  raayaduhapi,  (me-you-have)  you  have  me; 
uijniyuhapi  (^ive-thee-have  or  we-you-have)  ice  have  thee  or  we  have  you. 

2.  Wica,  the  objective  plural  of  the  third  person,  when  used  in  a  verb 
with  other  pronouns,  is  placed  first ;  as,  wicawakaska  (them-I-bound),  I 
bound  them. 

Nttmber. 

§  102.  Incorjjorated  pronouns,   when    intended  to   express  plurality, 

have  the  plural  termination  jii  attached  to  the  end  of  the  word,  whether 

verb,  noun,  or  adjective;   as,  wayazay,  he  is  sick,  wauijyazarjpi,  tve  are  sick; 

wakaga,  I  make  any  thing',  uijkagapi,  we  make;  nitasuqke,  thy  dog,  nita- 

suijkepi,  thy  dogs  or  your  dog  or  dogs;  ni waste,  thou  art  good,  niwa^tepi,  you 

are  good. 

Separate  Pronouns. 

§  103.  The  separate  personal  pronouns  stand  first  in  the  (dauses  to 
which  they  belong. 

(«)  They  stand  first  in  propositions  composed  of  a  pronoun  and  noun, 
or  of  a  pronuou  and  adjective ;  as,  miye  Isagmataqka,  /  am  an  American; 
uijkive  uijcuwitapi,  we  are  cold. 

(b)  In  a  pro|)osition  composed  of  a  pronoun  and  verb,  whether  the 
pronoun  y)e  the  subje(;t  or  object  of  the  verb;  as,  uijkiye  uijyaijpi  kta,  we 
ivill  go;  miye  makaska  (»(e  he-bound),  he  bound  me. 

The  separate  pronouns  are  not  needed  for  the  i)Uipose  of  showing  the  pei'sou  and 
number  of  the  verb,  those  being  indicated  by  the  incorporated  or  article  pronouns,  or 
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ioflexion  of  the  verb;  but  they  are  frequently  used  for  the  sake  of  emphasis;  as, 
nisuijka  he  tupi  he;  hiya,  he  miye  maljcupi  [thy-brotlier  that  wa^-givenf  no,  that  me 
meicas-given),  was  that  given  to  thy  brother  f  no,  it  was  given  to  me;  ye  inasi  wo;  hiya, 
miye  mde  kta  {to-go  mecommand;  no,  me  T-go  will),  send  me;  no,  I  will  go  myself. 

(c)  When  a  separate  pronoun  is  used  with  a  noun,  one  being  tlie  sub- 
ject and  the  other  the  object  of  tlie  same  verb,  the  pronoun  stands  first ;  as, 
miye  mini  wadiij  (/we  wafer  I-wanf),  I  want  water;  niye  toka  kiq  niyuzapi 
Qjou  enemy  tlie  yoti-took),  tlie  enemies  took  you.  But  wlien  the  pronoun  is  the 
object,  as  in  this  hist  example,  it  may  stand  after  the  noun;  as,  t6ka  kijj 
niye  niyuzapi  (enemy  the  yoii  yoti-took),  the  enemies  took  you. 

(d)  In  relative  clauses,  the  separate  pronoun  is  placed  last ;  as,  wicasta 
hi  ^oij  he  miye  (man  came  that  me),  I  am  the  man  who  came;  6niciyapi  kiq 
hena  uykiyepi  (yoti-help  the  those  we),  tve  are  they  who  help  you. 

(e)  The  adverb  'hiijca'  is  often  used  with 'the  separate  pronouns  to 
render  them  more  emphatic;  as,  miye  hiijca  (me  very),  my  very  selfs  niye 
nitawa  hirjda  (thee  thine  very),  truly  thine  own. 

(f)  In  answering  questions,  the  sep  arate  pronouns  are  sometimes  used 
alone;  as,  tuwe  he<5or)  he;  miye,  ivho  did  tliatf  I;  tuwe  yaka  he;  niye, 
whom  dost  thou  mean  f  tJiee;  tuwe  he  kaga  he;  iye,  who  made  that  f  he.  But 
more  frequently  the  verb  is  repeated  in  the  answer  with  the  pronouns; 
as,  he  tuwe  kaga  he;  he  miye  wakaga  (that  tvho  made  f  that  me  I-made),  who 
made  thatf  I  made  it;  tuwe  yaka  he;  niye  cicn  (whom  meanest-thou?  thee, 
I-tJiee-meau),  whom  dost  thou  mean?  I  mean  thee. 

§  104.  When  the  separate  pronouns  are  used  with  verbs  or  adjectives 
the  plural  tennination  is  attached  to  tlie  last  word. 

(a)  "When  the  pronoun  stands  first,  it  is  attached  to  the  verb  or  adjec- 
tive; as,  uijkiye  edoijkuj)!,  we  did  it;  niye  yakagapi,  you  made  it;  niye 
niwastepi,  you  are  yood. 

(h)  When  the  i>ronouii  stands  last,  it  is  attached  also  to  the  pronoun; 
as,  tona  waoi).sidapi  kiij  hena  niyepi  (as-many  merciful  the  those  you),  you  are 
they  who  are  merciful. 

Agreement  of  Pronouns. 

§  lOo,  Personal  jM'onouns,  and  the  relative  and  interrogative  tuwe, 
icho,  refer  <mly  to  animate  objects,  and  agree  in  person  with  their  ante- 
cedents, which  are  either  expressed  or  miderstood  ;  as,  he  tuwe,  who  is  thatf 
de  miye,  this  is  I;  he  Dawid  tawa,  that  is  David's;  he  miye  mitawa,  that  is 
mine;  lie  tuwe  tawa,  whose  is  thatf 
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Omission  of  Pronouns. 

§  106.  The  third  person,  being  the  form  of  expression  which  most 
commonly  occurs,  is  seldom  distinsi'iiished  bv  the  use  of  ))ronouns. 

1.  {(i)  There  is  no  incorporated  or  article  j)rononn  of  the  third  person, 
either  singular  or  plural,  except  '  wica '  and  '  ta.'     (See  §§  IS.  fi,  19.  4,  23. 1.) 

(/>)  The  sepai'ate  j)ronoun  'iye'  of  the  third  i)erson,  and  its  plural 
'  iyepi,'  are  frequently  used  in  the  subjective  and  sometimes  in  the  objective 
case. 

2.  Hut  ordinarily,  and  always  except  in  the  above  cases,  no  pronoun 
of  the  third  person  is  used  in  Dakota;  as,  siyo  waij  kute  ka  o  ((/rouse  a 
shot  ami  killed),  he  shot  a  (/rouse  and  killed  it ;  .suktaijka  kiij  yuzapi  ka  kaska 
hdepi  (Jiorse  the  caught  and  tied  placed),  they  caught  the  horse  and  tied  him. 

Repetition  of  Pronouns. 

§  107.  1.  In  the  case  of  verbs  connected  by  conjunctions,  the  incor- 
porated subjective  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons  nmst  be 
repeated,  as  in  other  languages,  in  each  verb;  as,  wahi,  ka  waijmdake,  ra 
ohiwiiya,  /  came,  and  I  sair,  and  I  conquered. 

2.  («)  '  Wica '  and  other  objective  incorporated  pronouns  follow  the 
same  rule;  as,  tataqka  kiij  waij vvicarnda ke  ca  Avicawakte  (buffalo  the,  them- 
I-saw,  and  them-I-killed),  I  saw  the  buffalo  and  killed  them. 

(b)  So,  too,  in  adjective  verbs ;  as,  orjnisike  ca  nisihtiij  (thee-poor  and 
thee-fieble),  thou  art  poor  and  feeble. 

3.  Two  or  more  nouns  connected  by  conjunctions  require  the  posses- 
sive pronoun  to  be  used  with  each ;  as,  nitasuijke  ka  nitamazakaq,  thy-dog 
and  thy-gun. 

DEMONSTRATIVK    PRONOTNS. 

§  lOH.  Demonstrative  pronouns  may  generally  be  used  in  Dakota 
wherever  they  would  be  re((uired  in  English. 

1.  When  a  demonstrative  ])ronoun  forms  with  a  noun,  pronoun,  adjec- 
tive, or  verb  a  proposition  of  which  it  is  the  subject  or  object,  it  is  placed 
first;  as,  hena  tataijkapi,  tliose  are  oxen;  de  miye,  this  is  I ;  dena  wasteste, 
these  are  good ;  he  mavaku  (th(d  me-thou-gavest),  thou  gavest  me  that. 

2.  lint  when  used  as  a  (jualificative  of  a  noun,  or  noun  and  adjective, 
it  is  placed  last ;  as,  wicasta  kig  hena  (man  the  those),  those  men  ;  wicasta 
waste  kiij  dena  (man  good  the  these),  these  good  men. 

§  109.  The  dimionstratiA'c  pronouns  'he'  and  'hena'  are  often  used 
where  personal  pronouns  would   1)('  in  English  ;   as,  ate  umasi  kiij  he  wica- 
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yadapi  sni  (father  mc-snit  the  that  tie-helu've  not),  my  father  who  sent  me,  him 
ye  believe  not;  ate  umasi  kiij  lie  luahdaotaijiij  (father  me-sent  the  that  me- 
declareth),  mi/ father  who  sent  me  he  beareth  witness  of  me. 

§  110.  DeInon^strat^ve  pronouns  are  often  used  in  Dakota  when  they 
would  not  be  required  in  Eng-Hsh ;  as,  isaij  kiij  he  iwa(^n  (knife  the  that  I- 
took),  I  took  the  knife. 

RELATIVK   PBONOT^NS. 

§  111.  1.  Tuwe,  who,  and  taku,  what,  are  used,  both  as  interrogative 
and  relative  pronouns,  and  in  both  cases  they  stand  at  the  begiiniing  of  the 
phrase  or  sentence;  as,  tuwe  yaka  he,  whom  dost  fhou  mean*  taku  odake 
ciij,  what  thou  relatest. 

2.  (a)  In  affirmative  sentences,  '  tuwe '  and  *  taku '  are  often  used  as 
nouns,  the  former  meaning' .sow*  |>erso«,  and  the  latter,  some  thing ;  as,  tuwe 
he  nianoij,  someone  has  stolen  that;  taku  iyewaya,  /  have  found  something. 

(b)  In  negative  sentences  with  '  daij '  suffixed,  tuwe  may  be  rendered 
no  one,  and  taku  nothing;  as,  tuwedaij  hi  sni,  no  one  came  (lit.  some-little-per- 
son came  not);  takudaij  duhe  sni  (some-little-thing  thou-hast  not),  thou  Jiast 
nothing.     See  §  25.  3. 

§  112.  It  has  been  shown  (§  25.  1)  that  compound  relative  pronouns 
are  formed  by  joining  'ka.sta'  or  'kake.s'  to  'tuwe'  and  'taku;'  as,  tuwe 
kasta  hi  kiijhaij  he  waku  kta  (^whoever  comes  if,  that  I-give  will),  if  anyone 
comes  I  mil  give  it  to  him;  taku  kasta  waijmdake  ciyhaij  wakute  kta  (what- 
ever  I-see  if,  I-shoot  will),  if  I  see  anything  I  will  shoot  it,  or  /  will  shoot  ivhat- 
ever  I  see. 

ARTICLES. 

Definite  Article. 
Position. 

§  113.  1.  Wlien  a  noun  is  used  without  any  (|ualiticative,  the  definite 
article  immediately  follows  the  noun;  as,  maka  kiij  (earth  the),  the  earth; 
wica.sta  kiij  waste  (man  the  good),  the  man  is  good. 

•2.  When  a  noiui  is  used  with  an  adjective  as  a  qualifying  term,  the 
article  follows  the  adjective:  as.  wicasta  waste  kiij  (man  good  the),  the  good 
man. 

3.  When  the  noun  is  folloAved  by  a  verb,  an  adverl)  and  verb,  or  an 
adjective,  adverb,  and  verb,  the  definite  article  follows  at  the  end  of  the 
phra.se,  and  is  generally  rendered  into  English  by  a  demonstrative  or  rela- 
tive pronoun  and  article;  as,  taku  ei'amoij  kiij  (what  1-did  the),  that  which  I 
did;  wit^a.sta  si<'-aya  ohaijyaijiji  kii)  {men  badly  do  the),  the  men  who  do  badly; 
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wic^asta  sida  sicaya  oharjyaijpi  kiij  (men  bad  badly  do  the^,  the  bad  men  who  do 
hadly. 

§  114.  The  signs  of  tlie  past  tense,  'korj '  and  '  cikorj,'  are  used  in  the 
])lace  of  tlie  definite  article,  and  are  rendered  by  the  article  and  relative ; 
as,  wicasta  waijnidake  cikoij,  tlte  man  whom  I  saw. 

Use. 

§  1 1").  In  general,  the  definite  article  hi  Dakota  is  used  where  it  would 
be  in  English.  But  it  also  occurs  in  nianv  places  where  in  English  it  is  not 
admissible. 

(a)  It  is  used  with  nouns  that  denote  a  class;  as,'*wicasta  kirj  bosdau 
naziqpi  (tnen  the  upright  stand^,  men  stand  upright;  suktayka  kiij  duzahaijpi 
(horses  the  swifl),  horses  are  swift  or  ri<n  fast. 

(ft)  It  is  often  used,  as  in  Greek,  French,  etc.,  with  ab.stract  nouns;  as, 
wowa.ste  kiij  (goodness  the),  goodness;  woahtani  kiij  awihnuniwicaya  (sin  the 
destroys-therti),  sin  destroys  them. 

(c)  It  is  used  with  a  noun  in  the  vocative  case;  as,  niaka  kiij  nahoij 
Avo  (earth  the  hear-thoit),  0  earfli,  hear! 

(d)  As  in  Greek  and  Italian,  it  is  used  with  nouns  which  are  qualified 
bv  possessive  or  demonstrative  pnuiouns;  as,  ninape  kiij  (thy-hand  the),  thy 
hand;  wicasta  kiij  de  (man  the  this),  this  man. 

(e)  It  is  often  used  with  finite  verljs,  giving  to  theiu  the  force  of  gerunds 
or  vebal  nouns;  as,  kaga])i  kiij,  the  muling;  mauijnij)i  kiij  (we  walk  the), 
our  ivalking;  yalii  kiij  iyoniakipi  (thou-eonie  the  me-pleases),  thy  coming 
pleases  me. 

§  116.  In  Dakota  the  definite  article  is  sometimes  omitted  where  it 
would  be  required  in  English. 

(a)  Nouns  governed  bv  ])re|>ositions  are  generall)'  used  without  the 
article  ;  as,  coykaske  ekta  mda  (garrison  to  I-go),  I  am  going  to  the  garrison; 
6-AT)  maheu  wai  (wood  into  I-went),  [  went  into  the  woods;  tirjta  akan  muqka 
(prairie  upon  I-lie^,  I  lie  upon  the  prairie. 

(b)  Proper  names  and  names  of  rivers  and  lakes  are  commonly  used 
without  the  article;  as,  Tataijka-naziij  (l)utfalo-stunds),  The-standing-buff'ah; 
Wakpa-minisota,  the  Minnesota  river;  Mdeiyedaij,  Laa-qui-park. 

(e)  When  two  nouns  come  together  in  the  relation  oi'  possessor  and 
possessed  (§  68),  the  last  only  takes  the  article,  or  rather  the  entire  expres- 
sion is  rendered  definite  by  a  single  article  placed  after  it;  as,  caijpahmihma 
ihupa  kiij,  the  thill  of  the  cart;  Wasicuij  wicastayatapi  kirj,  the  King  of  the 
French. 
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Indefinite  Article. 

^117.  Tlie  iiideiinite  article  is  more  limited  in  its  use  than  the  definite, 
but  so  tar  as  its  use  extends  it  follows  the  same  rules;  as,  hoksidaq  waij 
(fto//  (i),  n  hni/;  hoksidaij  waste  waij  (hoi/  t/ood  a),  a  f/ond  haif. 

§  118.  Sometimes  both  articles  are  used  in  the  same  phrase,  in  which 
case  the  definite  is  rendered  by  the  relative  (see  §  113.  3);  as,  wi(:^asta  wai) 
waste  kiij  he  kaga  (man  a  good  the  tlinf  made),  he  wan  a  yood  man  who  made 

that. 

VERBS. 

PoHition. 

^  llil.  1.  Dakota  verbs  are  usually  placed  after  the  nouns  with  which 
tliev  are  used,  whether  suljject  or  object;  as,  hoksidaij  kiij  mani  Qioji  the 
walLs),  the  hoi/  widkn;  wowapi  waij  duha  {l>ook  a  thon-ha.st),  thou  hast  a  hook. 

2.  Verbs  also  are  usuallv  j)laced  after  the  adjectives  which  qualify  their 
subjects  <u'  objects,  and  after  the  adverbs  which  qualify  the  verbs ;  as, 
Waanataij  wicasta  wavapike  ciij  he  talJ^■alJ  waijmdaka  (Waanatan  man 
eloquent  the  that  well  I-.saiv),  I  miv  Waanatau  the  eloquent  man  veri/  jjlainli/. 

For  tlie  relative  position  of  verbs  and  personal  pronouns,  see  §  98. 

Number. 
Plural. 

§  120.  A  verb,  by  its  form,  designates  the  number  of  its  subject  or 
object,  (»r  both;  that  is  to  say,  the  verb,  being  tlie  last  principal  word  in 
the  sentence,  usually  takes  the  plural  ending  'pi'  when  the  subject  or  object 
is  plural  in  signification. 

1.  («)  When  the  subject  represents  animate  objects,  the  verb  takes  the 
plural  termination;  as,  mani])i,  the//  walk;  wicasta  kiij  hipi  (man  the  came), 
the  men  came. 

(b)  Hut  when  the  subject  of  a  verb  denotes  inanimate  objects,  the  verb 
does  not  take  a  plural  form  for  its  nominitive's  sake;  as,  caij  topa  icaga  (tree 
four  ffrows),  four  frees  t/row. 

2.  (rt)  A  verb  also  takes  tlie  plural  termination  when  it  has  a  plural 
object  of  the  first  or  second  persons;  as,  AVakaijtaijka  mjkagapi  (<iod  us- 
made),  God  made  us;  Dakota  niye  Wakaijtaijka  caijteniciyapi  (/Mote  //om 
God  i/ou-lores),  God  loves  i/on  Dakotas. 

(h)  When  the  ]»lural  ol)ject  is  of  the  third  person,  this  plurality  is 
pointed  (Uit  by  wica.  them,  incorporated  in  the  verb;   as,  waijwicayaka,  he 
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snir  thetti ;  Hake  waharjksica  yanini  ^vicakte  {Hake  bear  three  tliem-killcd), 
Hake  killed  three  bears. 

§  121.  As  there  is  but  one  termination  to  signify  plurality  both  of  the 
subj<^ct  and  o])jtH't,  ambiguity  is  sometimes  the  result. 

(a)  When  the  subjec-t  is  of  the  first,  anil  the  object  is  of  the  second 
person,  the  plural  termination  may  refer  either  to  the  subject  or  to  the  sub- 
ject and  object;  as,  wasteuijnidakai)!,  we  love  tliee,  or  we  love  you. 

(b)  When  the  subject  is  of  the  third,  and  the  object  of  the  second 
person,  the  plural  termination  may  refer  either  to  the  subject  or  the  object, 
or  to  both;  as,  wastenidakapi,  theti  love  thee,  he  loves  you,  or  they  lore  you. 

§  122.  Nouns  of  nudtitude  commonly  require  verbs  in  the  plural  num- 
ber; as,  oyate  hecoijpi,  tlie  people  did  that. 

§  123.  The  verb  'yukaij'  is  often  used  in  its  singidar  form  with  a 
l)lural  meaning';  as,  wakiyedaij  ota  yukaij,  there  are  many piyeons. 

§  124.  The  verb  '  yeya'  and  its  derivatives  'iyeya,'  *  hiyeya,'  etc.,  have 
rarely  a  plural  tex-mination  though  used  with  a  plural  subject;  as,  wicota 
hen  hiyeya,  many  persons  are  there. 

Dual. 

§  125.  1.  The  dual  is  used  only  as  the  subject  of  the  A^erb  and  to 
denote  the  person  speaking  and  the  person  spoken  to.  It  has  the  same 
form  as  the  plural  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  excepting  that  it  does  not 
take  the  termination  '  j)i.' 

2.  Hence,  as  this  iironoun  is,  in  meaning,  a  combination  of  the  first 
and  second  persons,  it  can  Ije  used  only  with  an  object  of  the  third  person, 
except  when,  the  agent  and  patient  being  the  same  persons,  it  assumes  the 
reflexive  form  (§  24);  as,  wasteuijdaka,  we  two  (meaning  thou  and  /)  love 
him;  wastewicuijdaka,  ive  two  love  them.     See  §  42.  1. 

Government. 

§  12(5.  Active  transitive  verl)s  govern  the  objective  case;  as,  inakaska 
{me  binds),  he  hinds  me ;  wicasta  waij  waijmdaka  {man  a  I-saw),  I  .saw  a  man. 

§  127.  Active  verbs  may  govern  twt)  ol)jectives. 

1.  A  verl)  may  govern  two  direct  objects  or  so-called  accusatives. 
Wlienanaction  <ma2:)art  ofthe  person  is  spoken  of,  tlie  whole  i)erson  is  rep- 
resented by  an  incor[)orated  proncmn,  ;uid  the  ])iirt  l)y  n  noun  in  apposition 
with  the  pronoun;  as,  najie  mayaduza  {hand  me-thoa-takest),  thou  takcst  me 
by  the  hand,  or  thou  takest  my  hand.  Compare  the  French,  'mc  prendre  la 
main.'' 
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2.  A  verb  may  govern  a  direct  object  or  accusative  and  ;iu  indirect 
object  aiitswering  to  a  dative. 

(rt)  When  one  of  the  objects  is  a  pronoun,  it  must  be  attached  to  the 
verb;  as,  wovvapi  kii]  he  mayaku  kta  (book  the  that  ine-thou-ffive  wilt),  thou 
wilt  f/ive  me  that  hook. 

(h)  But  when  both  the  objects  are  nouns,  tlie  indirect  is  usually  ])Uu;ed 
before  the  direct  object;  as,  Hepai)  wowapi  yaku  kta  (Hepau  book  thoii-t/irc 
wilt),  thou  u-iltyive  Hepan  a  book;  Hepi  taspaijtaijka  wan  liiyukiya  wo  (Hejri 
apple  a  toss),  toss  Hepi  an  appk. 

§  128.  Transitive  verbs  with  the  prepositions  'a'  or  'o'  prefixed  may 
govern  two  objectives,  and  even  three  when  two  of  them  refer  to  the  same 
person  or  thing;  as,  shia  kiij  aniiliahpapi  {blanket  the  on-thee-laid),  they  cov- 
ered thee  with  a  blanket;  mini  ])a  amakastaij  (water  liead  on-me-poured),  he 
poured  tvater  on  my  liead.    • 

§  129.  Intransitive  verbs,  with  the  prejjositions  'a'  or  'o'  prefixed, 
govern  an  objective  case;  as,  mani,  to  walk,  caqku  kiij  omani  (road  the  in- 
walks),  he  walks  in  the  road ;  haij,  to  stand,  maka  kiij  awahaij  (earth  the  on 
I-starul),  I  stand  on  the  earth. 

I'omiessive  Form. 

§  130.  This  form  of  tlie  verb  is  used  whenever  possession  t>r  property 
is  indicated,  and  is  very  important  in  the  Dakota  language.  For  the  ways 
in  which  the  possessive  form  is  made,  see  §  39.  3. 

The  use  of  this  form  of  the  verb  does  not  necessarily  exiilude  the  possessive  pro- 
nouu,  but  renders  it  superHuous;  as,  nape  yahduzaza  (/irt«rf  thoii-wdshe-^t-thine-own), 
thoH  (lost  Irtish  thy  hands;  niuape  yahduzaza  is  also  correct.  The  occurrence  of  the 
(Mssessive  prononii  does  not  render  the  possessive  form  of  the  verb  the  less  necessary. 

MODKS. 

Imperatirf. 

§  131.  1.  In  prohibitions  the  imperative  mode  is  often  indicated  by  the 
adverl) 'ilnniiiaij' phu;e<l  before  the  verb,  with  'kiij'  or  'kiijhaij,'  'ciij'  or 
'ciijliaij,'  following;  as,  iiuiuhaij  hecauoij  kiij,  do  not  do  that;  ihnuiiai] 
wi6iyadapi  kiijhaij,  do  n/d  believe  it.  This  is  a  strongei-  form  than  the 
common  imperative. 

2.  When  two  verbs  in  the  imperative  mode  are  connected  l)v  conjunc- 
tions, the  first  is  used  without  the  sign;  as,  owiij/.a  kiij  ehdaku  ka  mani 
wo,  take  up  thy  bed  ami  widk. 
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Infinitive. 

§  132.  1.  Verbs  in  the  infinitive  mode  immediately  precede  those  by 
which  they  are  governed;  as,  caij  kakse  yahi  (^wood  to-cut  thou-hast-come), 
thou  hast  come  to  cut  wood;  lie  ecorj  cisipi,  /  told  you  to  do  that. 

2.  The  use  of  the  infinitive  mode  in  Dakota  is  limited,  the  finite  verb 
being  often  used  where  the  infinitive  would  be  in  English;  as,  mda  waciij 
(I-go  I-desire),  I  desire  to  go. 

'6.  The  infinitive  mode  can  not  be  used  as  a  noun,  as  it  sometimes  is 
in  English;  that  is,  it  can  not  have  anything  predicated  of  it,  as  in  the 
phrases,  "to  see  the  sun  is  pleasant,"  "to  walk  is  fatiguing."  In  such  cases 
verbal  noims  or  gerunds  ax-e  used;  as,  wi  waqyakapi  kiy  he  oiyokipi  (sun 
seeing  the  that  pleasant),  the  seeing  of  the  sun  is  pleasant. 

Subjunctive. 

§  133.  What  may  be  called  the  subjunctive  mode  is  formed  by  the  aid 
of  conjunctions  which  follow  the  verb.     (See  §  42.) 

1.  (rt)  Kiijliar)  and  its  derivatives,  ciijhai;),  kinahaij,  and  cinaharj,  usually 
refer  to  future  time,  future  events  only  being  considered  as  uncertain  and 
contingent;  as,  yahi  kiijharj  mde  kta,  if  thou  come,  I  will  go. 

But  'kiijhaij'  does  not  always  render  tbe  sense  subjunctive,  it  being  sometimes 
used  as  an  adverb  of  time,  especially  when  preceded  by  tohan;  as,  tohan  yahi  kiijhaij 
Tnde  kta,  when  thou  contest,  I  will  go. 

(h)  When  anything  past  is  spoken  of  as  uncertain,  '  heciqhaq  '  is  com- 
monly used ;  as,  hecanoq  heciqhar)  ecen  olidaka  wo,  if  thou  didst  that,  con- 
fess it. 

2.  The  conjunctions  esta,  sta,  keyas,  and  kes,  signifying  though,  al- 
though, are  also  used  to  form  the  subjunctive  mood ;  as,  ociciyaka  esta 
wicayada  sni,  although  I  tell  thee,  thou  dost  not  believe ;  hi  keyas  kici  mde  kte 
sni,  though  he  come,  I  will  not  go  with  hiin ;  amapa  kes  en  ewacaymi  sni, 
though  he  struck  me,  I  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

3.  Uqkaqs,  if,  usually  relates  to  past  time  or  to  something  already 
known,  and  is  used  to  state  what  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  thing 
mentioned  had  been  different  from  what  it  is.  It  is  usually  followed  by 
tuka,  but;  as,  miyecicazuzu  uqkaqs  cicu  kta  tuka  (tne-thou-hadst-paid  if, 
I-thee-give  would  but),  if  thou  hadst  paid  me,  I  would  have  given  it  to  thee; 
suktayka  mdului  ur)kar)s  mde  kta  tuka  Qiorse  I-had  if,  I-go  would  but),  if  I 
had  a  horse  I  would  go. 
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Optative,  Potential,  etc. 

§  134.  The  adverb  tokir),  oh  that!  is  used  with  verbs  to  express  strong 
desire ;  in  which  case  an  '  n '  is  suffixed  to  the  verb ;  as,  tokiij  mduhen,  oh 
that  I  had  it! 

§  135.  The  Dakotas  liave  no  way  of  expressing  fully  and  forcibly  the 
idea.s  of  necessity  and  obligation.  The  place  of  the  English  words  owjht 
and  must  is  partially  supplied  by  the  word  iyededa,  fit,  proper;  as,  ecanoi) 
kta  iyececa,  it  i.s  fit  that  thou  shouhist  do  if. 

§  136.  1.  The  idea  of  ability  or  power  is  expressed  by  the  help  of  the 
verb  okihi,  to  be  able,  used  after  other  verbs,  which  are  either  in  the  form 
of  the  infinitive  ur  gerund;  as,  e6o\)  owakihi  (to  do  I-able),  I  aw  able  to  do  it, 
or  /  can  do  it;  manipi  kiij  owakihi  {walking  the  I-able),  I  can  walk.  Or 
they  are  put  in  a  finite  form;  as,  suktaijka  niduza  owakhi  (//o>s^  I-catch 
I-able),  I  can  catch  a  horse. 

2.  Inability  is  expressed  either  by  'okihi'  with  the  negative  'sni,'  or 
'okitpani;'  as,  mawani  kta  owakihi  sni  (I-walk  will  I-can  not),  or,  mawani 
kta  owakitpani  (I-walk  will  I-unable),  I  cannot  walk.  'T6ka'  or  't6kadai), 
followed  by  the  negative  '.sni,'  is  often  used  for  the  same  purpose;  as, 
tokadar)  ^nawani  sni  (any-way  I-walk  not),  I  cannot  possibly  walk. 

3.  The  word  'pida'  is  suffixed  to  verbs  to  denote  possibiUty  or  that  the 
thing  can  he  done;  as,  ecorjpica,  it  can  be  done;  waijyagpica,  it  can  be  seen. 
But  it  more  frequently  occurs  with  the  negative  '  sni ; '  as,  kahpica  sni,  it 
cannot  be  made. 

TENSES. 

§  137.  Notwithstanding  the  Dakota  verb  has  but  two  distinct  forms  of 
tense,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  expressing,  by  the  help  of  adverbs,  etc.,  all 
the  varieties  of  time  found  in  other  languages. 

Aorist. 

§  138.  1.  The  aorist  is  used  to  denote  present  time,  and  genex'ally 
needs  no  mark  to  show  that  the  present  is  refei*red  to,  that  Ijeing  usually 
determined  by  attendant  circumstances  or  by  the  context;  as,  tiyaja  yagka, 
nakaha  waijmdaka,  he  is  at  the  house,  I  have  just  seen  him. 

2.  When  necessary  the  adverb  dehan,  now,  or  hinahiij,  yet,  is  used  to 
indicate  present  time;  as,  dehan  tiyata  yaijka,  he  is  now  at  the  house;  hinaliirj 
den  uij,  A«  is  here  yet. 

3.  The  aorist  is  used  in  general  propositions,  which  apply  equally  to 
present,  past,  and  future;  as,  side6a  waskuyeca  wastedapi,  children  love  fruit. 
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§  139.  1.  The  predominant  use  of  tlie  aorist  is  to  denote  pdst  time,  it 
being  always  used  in  the  narration  of  past  events;  as,  ecamoij,  /  have  done 
if;  he  mdustaij,  /  have  finished  that. 

2.  (a)  By  the  help  of  the  adverb  waqna,  now,  the  aorist  expresses  |>er- 
fed  or  finished  time;  as,  waijna  yustaijpi,  thei/  have  now  finished  it;  waqna 
ociciyaka,  /  have  now  told  thee. 

(/>)  In  a  narrative  of  past  events,  'waijna,'  together  with  the  aorist, 
makes  what  is  called  the  pluperfect  tense;  as,  warjna  yustaypi  helian  wai, 
they  had  finished  it  when  I  arrived. 

3.  The  aorist  used  with  tuka,  hid,  expresses  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  imperfect  tense;  as,  hen  wauq  tuka  (there  I  was,  but  am  not  now),  /  was 
there. 

§  140.  Before  uaceca,  perhaps,  the  aorist  tense  is  sometimes  used  for 

the/((^Mrr,-  as,  hecoij  masipi  kiqhat},  ecaraorj  naceca,  if  they  tell  me  to  do  that, 

I  shall  prohahh)  do  it. 

Future. 

§  141.  1.  The  sign  of  the  future  tense  is  usually  'kta.'  It  may  be 
used  with  verbs,  adjectives,  nouns,  or  pronouns;  as,  mani  kta,  he  will  walk; 
he  wa.ste  kta,  that  will  he  yood ;  he  tiqta  kta,  that  will  he  prairie;  he  miye 
kta,  that  will  he  I. 

2.  The  future  tense  is  often  used  in  ijarrating  past  events  respecting 
something  that  was  future  at  the  time  mentioned;  as,  warjna  upi  kta  helian 
wai,  they  ivere  about  to  come  when  I  arrived  there. 

3.  The  future  tense  is  used  to  denote  that  a  thing  would  have  taken 
place  if  something  had  not  prevented.  In  this  case  it  is  commonly  followed 
by  'tuka,'  whether  the  reasou  is  stated  or  not;  as,  wau  kta  tuka,  /  would 
have  come;  upi  kta  tuka  wicawakisica,  they  would  have  come,  hut  I  forbade 
them. 

4.  The  future  tense  with  the  adverb  'hiqca,'  is  used  to  indicate  a  desire, 
purpose,  or  determination  to  do  a  thing;  as,  mde  kte  hiijca  (I-go  will  very), 
I  want  to  go;  edorj  kte  hiqca  ecoij  (do  will  very  did),  he  did  it  because  he 
wished  to  do  it,  or  he  did  it  intentionally. 

5.  TMie  future  tense  is  often  used  where  the  infinitive  mode  would  be 
in  English;  as,  wau  kta  owakitpani  ([-come  shall,  I-unable),  I  am  unable  to 
come;  teyapi  kta  akitapi,  they  sought  to  kill  him. 

6.  The  future  tense  is  sometimes  used  for  the  aorist,  as  in  German, 
when  there  is  uncertainty  about  the  thing  s])oken  of;  as,  tinwicakte  kiij 
hee  kta  (murderer  the  that-he  wdl),  that  is  the  murderer,  the  idea  being,  that 
he  will  be  found  to  be  the  nmrderer. 
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7.  When  two  verbs  in  the  future  teuse  are  connected  by  a  conjunc- 
tion, the  first  may  be  either  with  or  without  the  sign;  as,  nihiijniciyapi  kta 
IjLa  yaceyaj)i  kta,  or  nihiijniciyapi  ^ca  yaceyapi  kta,  you  will  be  troubled  and 
iveep. 

§  142.  'Nuij'  or  'noij'  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  'kta,'  as  the  sign  of 
the  future  tense,  in  interrogative  sentences,  and  also  when  something  future 
is  spoken  of  as  uncertain;  as,  mda  nur)  he,  shall  I  got  token  ecoijpi  nuij 
taijiij  sni,  ih'H  knew  not  ivhat  they  should  do. 

§  143.  Before  the  verbs  'ediy'  and  'epca,'  'ke'  sometimes  marks  the 
future  tense  of  the  first  person;  as,  mda  ke  epca,  I  will  yo,  thouyht  I. 

§  144.  In  interrogative  sentences  'hiq'  is  sometimes  used  for  'kta  he,' 
denoting  the  future  tense;  as,  wau  hiy,  shall  I  comef 

.     AUXILIARY   VERBS. 

§  145.  There  are  several  verbs  which  are  used  with  others  as  auxil- 
iai'ies;  such  as,  '  iyeya,'  'kiya,'  and  'ya'  or  'yaq.' 

§  146.  1.  'Iyeya,'  when  used  with  other  verbs,  expresses  the  additional 
ideas  of  eompletion  and  siuldemiess ;  as,  yustaij  iyeya,  he  made  a  finish  of  it; 
kaksa  iyeya,  he  cut  it  off  suddenly.  In  this  way  'iyeya'  is  often  used  to 
give  force  and  animation  to  the  style. 

2.  Verbs  used  with  'iyeya,'  if  capable  of  contraction,  are  contracted; 
as,  kaptuza,  to  split,  kaptus  i}'eya,  he  split  it  open. 

3.  'Iyeya'  is  often  used  with  prepositions  and  adverbs,  sometimes  with 
and  sometimes  without  their  taking  the  verbal  prefixes;  as,  pamahen  iyeya, 
to  push  into;  yuhukuii  iyeya,  to  put  down;  olina  iyeya  and  mahen  iyeya,  to 
pxd  into  anything. 

§  147.  'Kiya'  is  used  with  verbs  as  a  causative  suffix;  as,  ecoijkiya,  to 
cause  to  do;  kahkiya,  to  cause  to  make;  naziykiya,  to  cause  to  stand.  The 
pronouns  are  inserted  before  the  causative. 

§  148.  '  Ya'  or  'yaij'  is  a  suffix  which  occurs  so  frequently,  and  whose 
use  is  sometimes  so  different  from  tliat  of  any  English  \erb,  that  it  demands 
a  special  notice. 

1.  (a)  It  is  used  as  a  causative  suffix;  as,  ecoijya,  to  cause  to  do;  maniya, 
to  cause  to  walk.  In  this  case  it  always  has  a  noun  or  pronoun  for  its  object 
expressed  or  understood;  as,  mani  ma3'a}api,  you  cause  me  to  walk. 

(b)  'Ya'  used  with  adjectives  makes  of  them  active  verbs;  as,  say  a,  to 
dye  or  paint  red;  samya,  to  bhtcken. 

2.  («.)  It  is  used  with  words  denoting  relationship,  where  in  English 
we  should  employ  a  possessive  pronoun,  and  seems  to  have  the  force  of  to 
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have,  or  have  for ;  as,  he  atevvaya  (that  father-I-have),  that  is  my  father; 
Ateuijyaijpi  malipiya  ekta  naqke  ciq  (father-ive-have  heaven  in  thou-art  the), 
our  Father  who  art  in  heaven. 

(b)  'Ya'  with  nouns  shows  what  use  a  thing  is  put  to;  as,  de  isaqwaya, 
this  I  have  for  a  knife;  he  tiyopayaya,  that  thou  usestfor  a  door. 

3.  When  the  pronouns  'ina,'  'ni,'  and  'uy'  are  used  without  the  pro- 
noun 'ya'  following,  'ya'  becomes  'yaq;'  as,  ateinayaq,  he  has  me  for  father; 
ateuijyaqpi,  our  father.  But  when  'ya,'  thou  or  you,  follows,  the  vowel  is 
not  nasalized;  as,  atemayaya,  thou  hast  ine  for  father ;  ateuqyayapi,  you  call 
us  father. 

VERBS   OF   REPETITION. 

RedupUcated  Vcrhs. 

§  149.  1.  The  reduplication  of  a  syllable  in  Dakota  verbs  is  very  com- 
mon. In  intransitive  verbs  it  simply  indicates  a  repetition  of  the  action;  as, 
ipsica,  to  jump,  ipsii)sica,  to  hop  or  jump  repeatedly ;  ilia,  to  laugh,  ihaha,  to 
laugh  often.  In  transitive  verbs  it  either  indicates  that  the  action  is  repeated 
on  the  same  object,  or  that  it  is  performed  upon  several  objects;  as,  yalitaka, 
to  bite,  yahtahtaka,  to  bite  often;  baksa,  to  cut  a  stick  in  two;  baksaksa,  to  cut 
a  stick  in  two  often,  or  to  cut  several  sticks  in  two.  Verbs  of  one  syllable  are 
rarely  reduj)licated. 

2.  There  are  some  verbs  whose  meaning  almost  necessarily  implies  a 
repetition  of  the  action  and  wliich  therefore  are  generally  used  in  their  re- 
duplicated form;  as,  yuhuhuza,  to  shake;  panini,  to  jog ;  kapsiijpsiyta,  to 
whip;  yusiijsiij,  to  tickle;  nasur)suij,  to  struggle,  etc. 

3.  Verbs  signifying  to  be  are  repeated  to  denote  continuance;  as,  den 
mai)ka  maijke,  /  continue  to  stay  here;  hen  dukaij  dukaijpi,  you  reside  there. 

§  1.50.  The  use  of  a  reduplicated  form  of  a  verb  in  its  proj)er  place  is 
very  important.  It  is  as  much  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Dakota  lan- 
guage to  use  a  sim[)le  for  the  reduplicated  form  as  to  use  the  singular  for 

the  plural  number. 

Verbs  icith  the  Suffixes  '  s'a'  and  '  ka.' 

§  151.  'S'a'  is  suffixed  to  verbs  to  denote  frequency  of  action  or  habit; 
as,  yahi  s'a,  thou  contest  often;  iyatoijsni  s'a,  thou  dost  tell  lies  habitually,  i.  e., 
thou  art  a  liar;  wamanoi)  s'a,  one  tvho  steals  oft,en,  i.  e.,  a  thief 

§  152.  'Ka'  has  sometimes  the  same  signification  with  's'a;'  as,  waoka, 
a  good  hunter.  But  sometimes  it  does  not  produce  any  perceptible  diffei"- 
ence  in  the  meaning  of  the  verb;  as,  wasteda  and  wastedaka,  to  love  any- 
thing. 
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§  153.  When  the  verb,  to  which  'ka'  or  's'a'  is  suffixed,  takes  the  plu- 
ral fonu,  the  suffix  usually  follows  the  plural  tenuination ;  as,  waopika, 
marksnicn;  eooijpi  s'a,  doers.  But  in  the  verb  'da,'  to  esteem,  'ka'  may 
either  precede  or  follow  the  plural  tenuination:  as,  wastedakapi  and  waste- 
da))ika. 

StTBSTANTIVE   VERBS. 

§  154.  The  verbs  'uq,'  'ougyaij,'  'yaqka,'  'yukaij,'  and  'hiyeya,'  all 
signify  to  he,  but  when  used,  they  are  accompanied  by  other  verbs,  adverbs, 
participles,  or  prepositions,  descriptive  of  the  place  or  manner  of  being;  as, 
niani  wauy,  /  am  ivalkiru/ ;  ti  mahen  maijka,  I  am  in  the  house;  hediya 
yakoijpi,  they  are  there;  en  many,  it  is  in  me. 

§  155.  The  verb  'e'  or  'ee'  occurs  without  a  word  descriptive  of  the 
mode  or  place  of  existence;,  but  it  is  confined  to  the  third  person,  and  is 
used  rather  to  declare  the  iiJentitif  than  the  existence  of  a  thing.  This  verb 
combines  with  the  pronouns,  as,  'hee,'  'dee,'  etc.  'Yukarj'  is  used  to  de- 
clare that  there  is,  and  wanica,  that  there  is  none;  as,  Wakaytaqka  yukaq, 
there  is  a  God;  Wakaqtaqka  wanica,  there  is  no  God. 

§  156.  The  bringing  of  two  words  together  in  the  Dakota  language 
answers  all  the  purposes  of  such  a  copula  as  our  substantive  verb;  as, 
Wakaqtaijka  waste  {God  good),  God  is  good;  wi  kiy  kata  (sun  the  hot),  the 
sun  is  hot;  de  miye  (this  I),  this  is  I;  heua  iqyar)  (those  stones),  those  are 
stones ;  Danikota  (Dakota-thou),  thou  art  a  Dakota. 

§  157.  From  these  examples  it  appears  that  there  is  no  real  necessity 
for  such  a  connecting  link  between  words;  and  accordingly  we  do  not  find 
any  single  verb  in  the  Dakota  language  wliich  simply  predicates  being. 
The  Dakotas  cannot  say  abstractly,  /  am,  thou  art,  he  is;  but  they  can  ex- 
press all  the  modes  and  places  of  existence.  And  the  verb  of  existence  is 
imderstood  in  pronouns,  nouns,  and  adjectives.' 

PAKTICIPLES. 

Active. 

§  158.  1.  Active  participles  follow  the  nouns  and  precede  the  verbs 
with  which  they  are  used ;  as,  mazakaij  hduha  yahi  (gun  having  thou-come), 
thou  hast  come  having  thy  gun. 

■  ▲.  L.  Riggs  makes  the  following  classitlcation  of  substantive  verbs : 

1.  Of  being  tir  rriHtence.  a«  ui),  ynkar),  yaijka,  etc. 

2.  0(  condition;  witli  parliiii)le8  and  aUverbs  of  manner;  as,  ni  ui),  living  ig;  taijyai)  yaqka, 
{well  i»),  in  comfortable. 

3.  Ofplaiv  ;  witli  prepositions  and  adverbs  of  place;  as,  akan  ui),  i<i  on  ;  timahen  yaqka,  mthin  it. 

4.  Of  idinlilii ;  t-  or  ee,  witli  the  forms  hee,  dee.     .See  ^  155. 

5.  Of  classitication ;  heca,  is  such,  as,  hoksidai)  waste  hera,  he  i»  u  good  buy ;  he  suqktoke^a 
he^a,  that  in  a  wolf. 
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2.  The  objective  pronouns  are  used  with  and  governed  by  active  par- 
ticiples, in  the  same  way  as  by  verbs;  as,  mayuha  yukarjpi  (ine-haviruj 
they  remain),  fhey  still  retain  me;  niyuha  yapi  kta  (thec-having  they-go  ivill), 
they  will  take  thee  alony. 

3.  Active  participles  are  used  to  denote  pi'olonged  or  continued  action; 
as,  kiksuya  uy,  he  is  rememhenny ;  Wakarjtaijka  cekiya  uq,  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  praying  to  God ;  iaharj  icuqharj,  whilst  he  was  speaking. 

4.  A  few  participles  are  used  with  the  verbs  from  which  they  are  de- 
rived; as,  manihaij  maui  (ivalking  walks),  that  is,  he  walks  and  does  not  ride; 
naziqhaq  naziij  (standing  he  stands),  he  gets  up  and  stands. 

5.  Two  verbs  together  niay  be  usefi  as  participles  without  a  conjunc- 
tion; as,  ceya  pat  us  inaziq  (^weeping  stooping  stands),  he  stands  stooping  and 
weeping. 

Passive. 

§  159.  1.  A  verb  used  as  a  passive  participle  follows  the  noun  to  which 
it  relates;  as,  taliiijca  kirj  opi,  the  deer  is  shot. 

2.  Passive  participles  are  used  to  make  what  may  be  called  the  passive 
form  of  the  verb;  as,  ktepi,  killed,  niktepi  kta,  thou  wilt  he  killed. 

3.  They  are  sometimes  used  independently  as  nouns;  as,  ktepi  kig, 
the  slain. 

NOUNS. 

POSITION. 

§  160.  The  place  of  the  noun,  whether  subject  or  object,  is  before  the 
verb;  as,  wamnaheza  icaga,  corn  grows;  mini  waciij  (^water  I- want),  I  want 
water. 

Occasionally  the  subject  comes  after  the  verb;  as,  eya  Wakaijtaijka,  said  Ood. 

§  161.  When  two  nouns  are  used  together,  one  the  subject  and  the 
other  the  object  of  the  same  verb,  the  subject  is  usually  placed  first  (§  67); 
as,  tataijka  pezi  yutapi  (oxen  grass  eat),  oxen  eat  grass;  Dakota  Padani  kiq 
wicaktepi  (Dakota  Pawnee  the  them-killed),  the  Dakotas  killed  the  Pawnees. 

§  162.  1.  Of  two  nouns  in  composition  or  combination  the  noun  sus- 
taining the  relation  of  possessor  always  precedes  the  name  of  tlie  thing 
possessed.     See  §  68. 

2.  There  are  cases  where  two  nouns  are  brought  together  in  which  the 
latter  may  be  regarded  as  in  apposition:  as,  aguyapi  wiconi,  bread  of  life,  or 
more  properly,  the  bread  that  is  life. — a.  l.  biggs. 
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NUMI5KR. 

§  lfi3.  The  principle  on  whicli  the  plural  termination  is  employed  is 
that  of  placing  it  as  near  the  end  of  the  sentence  as  possible.  The  order 
in  a  Dakota  sentence  is,  first  the  noun,  next  the  adjective,  and  lastly  the 
verb.  Hence,  if  a  noun  or  pronoun  is  used  alone  or  has  no  word  following 
it  in  the  phrase,  it  may  take  the  plural  ending;  if  an  adjective  follows,  it  is 
attached  to  the  adjective;  and  if  a  verb  is  used,  it  is  attached  to  the  verb. 

1.  When  nouns  are  used  to  convey  a  plural  idea,  without  qualificatives 
or  predicates,  they  have  the  plural  tcnnination;  as,  ninapepi,  thii  hands; 
hena  Dakotapi,  tJiose  are  Dakotas. 

2.  When  a  noun  which  represents  an  animate  object  is  to  be  made 
plural,  and  is  followed  by  a  qualificative  or  predicate,  the  sign  of  the  plural 
is  joined,  not  to  the  noun,  but  to  the  (][ualiticative  or  predicate;  as,  wicasta 
wastepi,  (jood  men;  koska  kiij  hipi,  tlir  yoHug  men  have  arrived;  wicasta  waste 
kiij  hipi,  the.  good  men  have  arrived. 

§  1G4.  The  plural  of  nouns  representing  animate  objects  in  the  objec- 
tive case,  whether  they  are  governed  by  active  verbs  or  prepositions,  is 
designated  by  '  wica '  following,  which  is  jirefixed  to  or  inserted  in  the  gov- 
erning word;  as,  taliiijca  widaktepi  (fleer  them-fhcif-kdl),  they  kill  deer;  Da- 
kota ewicataijhaij  (Dakota  thein-froni),  he  is  from  the  Vakotas. 

ADJECTIVES. 

POSITION. 

§  165.  When  the  adjective  is  used  simply  as  a  qualifying  term,  it  is 
placed  immediately  after  its  noun;  as,  wicasta  waste,  good  man;  caij  sica, 
bcul  wood. 

The  adjective  ikce,  common,  is  placed  before  the  nouu  which  it  qualifies,  but  its 
derivative  ikceka  comes  after;  as,  ikce  liaijpa  and  haijpikcekrj,  common  moccasins; 
ikce  wica.sta,  a  common  man,  an  Indian.  The  numeral  adjectives,  when  used  with  caij, 
o  day,  are  placed  before;  as,  uoqpa  6aij,  two  days,  etc. 

§  166.  When  the  adjective  forms  the  predicate  of  a  proposition,  it  is 
placed  after  the  article,  and  after  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  if  either  or 
both  are  used;  a.s,  wi(5asta  kiij  waste,  the  man  is  good ;  wicasta  kii]  he  waste, 
th(d  man  is  good  .■  taku  ecauoij  kiij  he  sica,  that  which  thou  didst  is  bad. 

NUMBER. 

§  167.  Adjectives,  whether  (jualificative  or  predicative,  indicate  the 
number  of  the  nouns  or  pronouns  to  which  they  belong;  as,  iqyaij  sapa 
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wai),  a  Uack  stone;  inyaij  sapsapa,  hIncJc  stones;  tataijka  kiq  was'aka,  the  ox 
is  strong ;  tataqka  kii)  was'akapi,  the  oxen  are  strong. 

2.  Adjectives  do  not  take  the  plural  form  when  that  can  be  pointed  out 
by  the  verb  of  which  the  noun  is  either  the  subject  or  object  (see  §§  163, 
164);  as,  wicasta  waste  he  kag-api  {man  good  that  theg-made),  good  men  made 
that ;  Wakarjtaijka  wicasta  waste  nom  wicakaga  (^Great-Sjjirit  men  good  two 
them-made),  God  made  two  good  men. 

3.  As  the  numeral  adjectives  after  waijzi  denote  plurality  by  virtue  of 
their  meaning,  they  may  be  used  either  with  or  without  the  plural  termina- 
tion; as,  wicasta  yamni,  or  widasta  yamnipi,  three  men. 

NUMERAL   ADJECTIVES. 

§  168.  1.  Numeral  adjectives  used  distributively  take  the  reduplicated 
form;  as,  yamni,  three,  yamnimni,  three  and  three,  yamnimni  icupi,  they  each 
took  three,  or  theg  took  three  of  each. 

2.  Numeral  adjectives  are  used  alone  to  express  the  number  of  times 
an  event  occurs;  as,  yamni  yahi,  thoic  earnest  three  times.  When  a  succes- 
sion of  acts  is  spoken  of,  the  woi'd  'akihde'  is  often  used;  as,  topa  akihde 
yakutepi,  gou  shot  four  times  success ivelg. 

§  169.  To  supply  the  want  of  words  like  2^^c-Ci'  '''"^l  ivags  in  English, 
the  adverbial  termination  'kiya'  is  added  to  the  numeral;  as,  noypakiya 
yakoijpi,  theg  are  in  two  different  jilaces ;  he  topakiya  oyakapi,  that  is  told  in 
four  different  wags. 

§  170.  The  Dakotas  use  the  tenn  Imyke,  one-half;  but  when  a  thing  is 
divided  into  more  than  two  aliquot  parts  they  have  no  names  for  them; 
that  is,  they  have  no  expressions  corresponding  to  one-third,  one-fourth,  one- 
fifth,  etc.  By  those  who  have  made  some  progress  in  arithmetic,  this  want 
is  supplied  by  the  use  of  'oqspa'  and  the  ordinal  numbers;  as,  oqspa  iyamni 
(piece  third)  one-third;  oijsjm  itopa  Qnece  fourth),  one-fourth. 

The  laiigfuafje  more  recently  adopted  is  kiyuspapi,  divided.  So  that  oiie-foiuth 
is  topa  kiyuspapi  waijzi. — A.  L.  k. 

PRONOMINAL   ADJECTIVES. 

§  171.  Owasii)  and  iyuhpa,  all,  sakim  and  napin,  both,  apa  and  huijh, 
some  or  apart,  tonana  and  wanistiijna, /f w,  a  small  quantitg,  uyma,  the  other, 
one  of  two,  ota,  mang,  much,,  and  some  others,  are  sometimes  used  as  adjec- 
tives qualifying  nouns,  and  sometimes  stand  in  the  place  of  nouns. 

§  172.  1.  As  the  adjective  'ota,'  mang,  much,  conveys  a  plural  idea,  its 
reduplicated  form  '  onota'  or  'odota,'  is  not  used  when  speaking  of  inaiii- 
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mate  objects,  except  when  ditferent  quantities  or  parcels  are  referred  to;  as, 
Ota  awahdi,  /  have  hrouyht  home  many  or  miu^h;  odota  awahdi,  /  have  brought 
home  much  of  different  kinds. 

2.  When  'ota'  relates  to  animate  objects,  it  may  have  the  plural  ter- 
mination, but  is  generally  used  without  it.  When  it  relates  to  the  human 
species,  and  no  noun  precedes,  it  has  '  wica'  prefixed;  as,  wi(;ota  hipi,  many 
persons  came,  or  a  multitude  of  persotis  came. 

3.  When  'ota'  relates  to  a  number  of  different  companies  of  persons, 
it  has  what  may  be  called  a  double  plural  form,  made  by  prefixing  '  wica ' 
and  by  reduplication;  as,  widokcota  ahi,  companies  of  persons  have  arrived. 

REPETITION   AND   OMISSION   OF   AUJECTIVES. 

§  173.  1.  When  the  sxime  thing  is  predicated  of  two  or  more  nouns  con- 
nected by  conjunctions,  the  adjective  is  commonly  repeated  with  each 
noun;  as,  suktaijka  kii)  waste  ka  (-aypahmihma  kiij  waste,  the  horse  is  good, 
and  the  wagon  is  good. 

2.  But  sometimes  a  single  adjective  is  made  to  apply  to  all  nouns  by 
using  a  pronominal  adjective  or  demonstrative  pronoun;  as,  suktaqka  kiq 
Va  (faijpahmihma  kiy  napin  waste,  the  horse  and  the  wagon  are  both  good; 
widasta  ka  winohiijca  kirj  heiia  wasteste,  man  and  woman,  they  are  beauti- 
fid;  Hepay  ka  Hepi  ka  Hake,  hena  iyuhpa  haijskapi,  Hepan,  and  Hepi,  and 
Hake,  they  are  all  tall. 

3.  When  two  nouns  are  connected  by  the  conjunction  'ko'  or  'koya,' 
also,  the  adjective  is  only  used  once;  as,  suktaqka  daijpahmihma  ko  sida 
(horse  wagon  also  bad),  the  horse  and  the  wagon  also  are  bad. 

ADVERBS. 

§  174.  Adverbs  are  used  to  qualify  verbs,  participles,  adjectives,  and 
other  adverbs;  and  some  of  them  may,  in  jiarticular  cases,  be  used  with 
nouns  and  pronouns;  as,  iwastedai;  mani,  he  walks  slowly;  sic^aya  hduha  uq, 
he  is  keeping  it  badly;  nina  waste,  very  good;  kitaijna  taijyai),  tolerably  well; 
he  <;ai)  sni  {that  wood  not),  that  is  not  wood;  tonitaijhaij  he  (whence-thou), 
whence  art  thouf 

POSITION. 

§  175.  1.  Adverbs  are  commonly  placed  before  the  words  which  they 
(jualify;  as,  taijyaij  wauij,  I  am  well;  sicaya  ohaijyaijpi,  they  do  badly;  uiua 
waste,  very  good. 

2.  (o)  The  adverbs  'hiqda'  and  '4ni'  follow  the  words  which  they 
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qualify;  as,  waste  hirjca,  vcrif  rjood;  ecoij  kte  hiyca,  he  wishes  very  much  to 
'lo  it;  ecoqpi  sui,  theij  did  not  do  it. 

(b)  The  adverbs  of  time,  'kiqhaij,'  'ca'  or  'eca,'  'kehai),'  and  'coli,'are 
placed  after  the  words  to  which  they  relate;  as,  yahi  kirjliaij,  ivhen  thou 
comest;  wagyaka  eca,  when  he  sees  it. 

3.  (a)  InteiTogative  adverbs  commonly  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
clause  or  sentence;  as,  tokeca  wowapi  dawa  sni  he,  whi/  dost  thou  not 
readf 

(b)  But  'to,'  a  contracted  form  of  'tokeca'  and  *he,'  the  common  sign 
of  interrogation,  stand  at  the  end;  as,  duhe  sni  to,  ivhi/  dod  thou  not  have  itf 
yahi  he,  hast  thou  arrived f 

§  176.  Interrogative  adverbs  and  others  often  prefix  or  insert  personal 
pronouns;  as,  nitonakapi  he,  how  manij  are  there  of  you f  tonitaqhaij  he, 
whence  art  thou?  hemataijhaij,  /  am  from  that  place. 

REDUPLICATION. 

§  177.  1.  Most  adverbs  may  make  a  plural  form  by  doubling  a  sylla- 
ble, in  which  case  they  may  refer  either  to  the  subject  or  the  object  of  the 
vei'b,  and  are  used  with  verbs  both  in  the  singular  and  plural  number ;  as, 
tayyaij  ecoq,  he  does  it  well;  taqtayyai}  ecoij,  he  has  done  several  things  well; 
taijtaijyaij  ecoqpi,  they  have  done  well. 

2.  If  the  verb  relates  to  the  uniied  action  of  individuals,  the  adverb  is 
not  reduplicated ;  liut  if  the  individuals  are  viewed  as  acting  independently, 
the  reduplicated  form  must  be  used;  as,  suktaijka  kii)  tketkeya  ^iqpi,  the 
horses  carry  each  a  heavy  load. 

3.  The  reduplicated  form  of  the  adverb  is  used  when  reference  is  had 
to  different  times,  places,  distances,  etc.;  as,  wicasta  kiq  tehaq  ni,  the  man 
lived  long;  widasta  kiq  tehayhaij  nipi  ece,  men  live  long;  edadaq  wahi,  I 
came  soon;  ecacadaij  wahi,  /  come  frequently;  he  harjskaya  baksa  wo,  cut 
that  long;  hena  haijskaskaya  baksa  wo,  cut  those  long;  askadaij  euijtipi,  we 
encamped  at  a  short  distance;  askaskadaij  euqtipi,  we  encamped  at  short  dis- 
tances. 

USE   OF   CERTAIN   ADVERBS. 

§  178.  1.  In  general  propositions,  'eca'  or  'ca,'  when,  is  used  with  'ede' 
or  'ce'  at  the  end  of  the  clause  or  sentence;  as,  waniyetu  ca  wapa  de,  when 
it  is  winter  it  snows. 

2.  The  particles  'ede'  and  'ecee,'  used  at  the  end  of  clauses  or  sen- 
tences, signify  yh'j«ewc^  or  habit,  as;  ecamoij  ecee,  T  am  accustomed  to  do. 
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3.  The  particle  'ce,'  in  most  cases,  indicates  the  close  of  a  direct  quo- 
tation of  the  words  of  oneself  or  of  another;  as,  deden  ecanoij  kiijhai)  yani 
kta  6e,  Wakaijtaijka  eya  de,  iftliou  dost  thus,  thou  shalt  live,  God  said. 

4.  The  free  adverbial  particle  'do'  is  used  for  emphasis,  at  the  end 
of  a  clause  or  sentence,  as,  wahi  kte  do,  /  will  come.  It  is  used  generally 
by  young  men,  and  not  considered  necessary  by  good  speakers.'  'Ye'  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  same  way  by  women  and  others. 

5.  Among  the  free  adverbial  particles  may  be  mentioned  'wo,'  'we,' 
'yo'  and  'ye'  with  'po.'  'pi'  and  'miye,'  the  signs  of  the  imperative;  and 
'kta'  and  'kte'  signs  of  the  future.     These  all  follow  the  verb.     See  §§  42 

and  43.     • 

§  179.  In  reply  to  questions  which  have  the  negative  form,  assent  to 
the  negative  proposition  cpntained  in  the  question  is  expressed  by  haij,  yes, 
and  dissent  by  hiya,  no;  as,  yahi  kte  sni  he;  haq,  wahi  kte  sni,  thou  wilt 
not  come,  wilt  thouf  yes,  I  ivill  not  come;  yahi  kte  sni  he;  hiya,  wahi  kta, 
thou  tvilt  not  come,  wilt  thouf  no,  I  ivill  come.  If  the  question  be  put  affirma- 
tively, the  answer  is  the  same  as  in  English. 

§  180.  'Tohan'  and  'kiqhaq'  are  often  used  together  with  the  same 
verb,  in  which  case  'tohan'  precedes  the  verb  and  'kiqhaq'  follows  it;  as, 
tohan  yahi  kiijhaij  mde  kta,  when  thou  comest  I  ivill  go. 

§  181.  When  'itokam'  is  used  in  reference  to  time,  it  is  often  preceded 
by  the  adverb  of  negation;  as,  yahi  sni  itokam  (thou-com^st  not  before),  he- 
fore  thou  comest. 

NEGATIVE. 

§  182.  1.  Negation  is  expressed  by  placing  after  the  verb,  adjective, 
noun,  or  pronoun,  the  adverb  'sni;'  as,  mde  ^ni  (I-go  not),  I  did  not  yo;  he 
day  sni  (that  wood  not),  that  is  not  wood. 

2.  An  empliatic  negation  is  sometimes  indicated  by  'kada,'  which,  how- 
ever, is  seldom  used  except  in  contradicting  what  has  been  previously  said; 
as,  yao  kada,  thou  didst  not  hit  it. 

3.  A  negative  used  inteiTegatively  often  implies  permission;  as,  iyadu 
sni  to  {dost  thou  not  fake  itf),  may  signify,  thou  mayesi  take  it. 

§  183.  1.  In  Dakota  two  negatives  make  an  affirmative;  as,  wanica, 
there  is  none;  wanide  ^ni  (there-is-none  not),  i.  e.,  there  is  some. 

"Do'  iu  Isaqyati  and  Ihaqktoqwaq,  and  'lo'  in  Titoqwaq,  seem  to  be  equivalent  to  the  mascu- 
line oral  period  hS  of  the  Omaha  and  Tonka,  au  of  the  Kaiisa,  Osnife,  and  Kwapa,  ke  of  the  Iowa,  ke-i 
of  the  Oto,  ah  of  the  Mandan,  ts  of  the  Hidatsa,  ami  k  of  tlie  Crow.  Ha  is  seldom  used  by  the  Pouka, 
but  is  cuuiniou  among  the  Omaha. — J.  O.  D. 
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2.  When  two  negative  verbs  are  connected  by  a  conjunction,  the  first 
may  be  witliout  the  sign  of  negation;  as,  kakipe  ^a  iyotaq  taijka  sni  Qie- 
surpassed  and  more  great  not)  he  neither  surpassed  nor  was  the  greatest. 

INTKRROGATIVE. 

§  184.  1.  'He'  is  the  common  interrogative  particle,  and  is  ])laced  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence;  as,  wicayada  he,  dost  thou  believe! 

2.  When  the  person  spoken  to  is  at  a  distance,  'hwo,'  compounded  of 
'he'  and  'wo,'  is  used;  as,  toki  da  hwo,  whither  art  thou  going?-  This  last  is 
not  used  by  females. 

3.  Sometimes  'ka'  is  employed  instead  of  'he,'  as  the  sign  of  interroga- 
tion; as,  he  taku  liogay  ka,  what  kind  offish  is  that? 

4.  Sometimes,  however,  the  interrogation  is  distinguished  only  by  the 
tone  of  voice.  Unlike  the  English,  the  voice  falls  at  the  close  of  all  inter- 
rogative sentences. 

ADVERBIAL   INCORPORATED   PARTICLES. 

§  185.  As  has  been  stated  (§  34),  by  means  of  adverbial  particles,  large 
classes  of  active  verbs  are  formed  from  verbal  roots  and  adjectives.  There 
are  'ba,'  'bo,'  'ka,'  'na,'  'pa,'  'ya,'  and  'yu,'  with  the  possessive  forms  'lid,' 
'kd,'  and  'gl,'  which  are  prefixed  or  agglutinated.     See  the  Verb  Paradigm. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

§  186.  Prepositions  are  placed  after  the  nouns  which  they  govern,  and 
so  are  properly  post-positions. 

(a)  Some  are  written  as  separate  words  (§  89) ;  as,  maka  kiij  akan,  on 
the  earth;  tipi  icahda,  by  the  house;  coqkaske  ekta,  at  the  garrison.  In  this 
ease  plurality  of  the  noun  is  expressed  by  '  wica '  incorporated  into  the 
preposition;  as,  tataqka  kiij  wicikiyedaij  (ox  the  them-near-to),  near  to  the 
oxen;  Dakota  ewicataijhaq, /ro»t  the  Dakotas. 

(b)  Other  prepositions  are  suffixed  to  nouns  (§  91);  as,  tiqtata,  on  the 
prairie;  magata  at  the  field;  cayyata,  at  the  woods. 

(c)  And  others  are  prefixed  to  the  following  verb  (§  92);  as,  amani, 
to  walk  on;  icekiya,  to  pray  for. 

2.  (a)  Pronouns  governed  by  a  preposition  are  sometimes  prefixed  to 
it,  in  which  case  those  prepositions  which  have  'i'  for  their  initial  letter 
cause  an  elision  of  the  last  vowel  of  the  pronoun;  as  ikiyedaq,  near  to; 
mikiyedai),  wear  to  me;  itehaij, /or /ro/H/  \\\iQ\mx),  far  from  thee.     If  the  pro- 
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noun  is  plural,  the  plural  termination  is  attached  to  the  preposition:  as, 
ui]ketai)hai)pi, /row  lis. 

(b)  Sometimes  the  pronoim  is  inserted  in  the  preposition,  if  the  latter 
consists  of  more  than  two  syllables;  as,  enitaijhaij, //v)w*  thee. 

(c)  And  sometimes  it  is  contained  in  the  followinj^  verb;  as,  en  mau, 
he  is  comimj  to  me;  ekta  niipi,  they  went  to  tjou. 

§  187.  Of  the  two  prepositions  'kici'  and  'om,'  both  meaning  with,  the 
former  jroverns  singular  and  the  latter  plural  nouns;  as,  he  kici  mde  kta,  / 
will  go  with  hun ;  hena  om  mde  kta,  /  will  (jo  with  thou. 

§  188.  1.  The  names  of  the  natural  divisions  of  time,  when  they  refer 
to  the  past,  terminate  in  '  haij,'  and  when  to  the  future,  in  'tu;'  as,  wehaij, 
last  spring;  wetu,  ne.xt  spring. 

The  tfniiiiiation  'tu'  or  ^etu,'  in  waniyetu,  mdoketn,  i>taijyetu.  wetu,  liaijyetu, 
aijpetu,  litayetu,  etc.,  may  have  been  orignally  a  preposition,  siguifyiiig*  as  it  still 
does  in  other  cases,  at  or  in;  and  the  termination  '  haij,'  in  wanihaij,  wehaij,  mdoke- 
haij,  ptiijhai),  etc.,  is  probably  the  adverbial  ending. 

2.  The  preposition  'i'  prefixed  to  the  natural  divisions  of  time  signifies 
the  next  after;  as,  iwetu,  the  spring  following;  imdoketu,  the  next  summer; 
iharjhaijna,  tlie  next  morning. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

'^^  189.  1.  Conjunctions  commonly  stand />e^«'ee«  the  words  or  sentences 
which  they  connect;  as,  mahpiya  ka  maka,  heaven  and  earth;  waqciyaka 
tuka  iyedidiye  sni,  /  saw  thee  hut  I  did  not  recognize  thee;  ecoq  yasi  esta 
ecoi)  kte  sni  (do  thou'told  although,  do  tvill  not),  although  thou  told  him  to  do  it, 
he  will  not. 

2.  But  the  conjunctions  'ko'  or  'koya'  and  'alma'  are  placed  after  the 
words  they  connect;  as,  daqka  wayhi  ko  mduha  (fire-steel  flint  also  I  have), 
I-have  flint  ami  steel;  mahpiya  maka  ahna  kaga,  he  made  heaven  and  earth. 

§  190.  'Ui)kai)'  aud»'ka'  both  signify  and,  but  they  are  used  somewhat 
differently,  'ka'  denoting  a  closer  connection  than  'uijkai).' 

1.  When  two  or  more  verbs  having  the  same  nominative  are  coiniected 
by  a  copulative  conjunction,  'Ija'  is  commonly  used;  as,  ekta  wai  ka 
warjuidaka,  /  went  and  saw.  But  if  a  new  nominative  is  introduced, 
'uqkaij'  will  be  recjuired;  as,  ekta  wai  ugkai)  waijmayakapi,  /  went  there 
and  they  saw  me. 

2.  When  after  a  period  the  sentence  begins  with  a  conjunction,  'ka'  is 
not  used  unless  the  sentence  is  closely  connected  with  the  preceding  one. 
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3.  'Uykaij'  never  eoimects  single  nouns  or  adjectives,  *ka'  and  'ko' 
being  used  for  that  purpose;  as,  waste  ka  ksapa,  good  and  wise;  car)  mini 
ko,  loood  and  water. 

For  the  use  of  the  coii.j mictions  kiijbaij,  mjkaijs,  and  tuk4,  see  §  133. 

§  191.  The  words  'eciij'  and  'nakaes,'  althougli  more  properly  adverbs, 
often  supply  tlie  place  of  conjunctions;  as,  he  Avaku,  eciij  makida,  T gave 
that  to  him  because  he  asked  me  for  it;  he  tewaliiqda,  nakaes  hecedaij  mduha, 
/  refused  that  because  it  was  the  onfi/  one  I  had. 

§  192.  The  idea  conveyed  by  the  conjunction  than  can  not  be  expressed 
in  Dakota  directly.  Such  a  phrase  as,  "It  is  better  for  me  to  die  than  to 
live,"  may  indeed  be  rendered  by  an  awkward  periphrasis  in  several  ways; 
as,  mate  cir)  he  waste  ka  wani  kiq  he  sica,  for  me  to  die  is  good,  and  to  live  is 
bad;  wani  kiq  he  waste  esta  mate  ciij  he  iyotaq  waste,  although  it  is  good  for 
me  to  live,  it  is  more  good  for  me  to  die;  or,  mate  kte  cirj  he  waste  ka  wani 
kte  cirj  he  sica,  that  I  should  die  is  good,  and  that  I  should  live  is  bad. 

§  193.  The  conjunction  or  is  represented  by  'ka  is;'  but  the  sentences 
in  which  it  is  introduced  have  not  the  same  brevity  as  in  English;  as,  /  do 
not  know  whether  he  is  there  or  not,  hen  urj  is  ka  is  hen  uij  .sni,  uyma  tukte 
iyecetu  sdonwaye  sni  (there  is  or  there  /.v  not,  which  of  the  two  I  know  not^ ; 
Is  that  a  horse  or  an  oxf  he  suktaijka  ka  is  tataqka  uijraa  tukte  hecetu  he 
(that  horse  or  ox,  which  of  the  two)  ? 

INTERJECTIONS. 

§  194.  Some  interjections  have  no  connexion  with  other  words,  while 
others  are  used  only  as  a  part  of  a  sentence.  Wlien  connected  with  other 
words,  interjections  usually  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  phrase.  Consid- 
erable knowledge  of  their  use  is  necessary  to  enable  one  to  understand  the 
language  well,  as  the  interjections  not  only  serve  to  indicate.the  feelings  of 
the  speaker,  but  often  materially  modify  the  meaning  of  a  sentence;  as, 
hehehe,  didita  oij  mate  kta,  oh.'  I  shall  die  of  heat ;  "Wiconi  kir)  iho  hee; 
wiconi  kii)  he  wicasta  iyozaijzaij  kiq  iho  hee"  (Life  the  lo!  that  is ;  life  the 
that  man  light  the  lo!  that  is),  John  i,  4. 
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WICAl^HPI  HII^HPAYA;  OR,  THE  FALLEN  STAR. 


Writtkn  IX  Dakota  hy  Michki,  Uenvili.e. 


Oyate  way  kakeii  tipi;  iiijlcaij  winohiijca  uoni  taijkau  waijkapi;  iiijkaq 

People       one  so  lived:  aiul  women  rwo        oiit-doora  lay;  and 

wic^aijhpi  kiij  iyega  waijyakapi.     Uijkaij  iijyuij  uijiiuuj  lieya:  Icepaijsi,  ito 

Hmrs  the      shining  saw.  And  beliold  the-ono       this  said:         Coasin  lo 

wicaijl'ipi   waij   iyege  \\cn  e  yaijke  c'iij   lie  liihnawaya  ces,   eya.       Urjkai] 

star  one  shines        very  afore-         is  the      that     husband  I-have         oh-  she  And 

said  that !       said. 

uqnia  kiij  is;  Mis  ito  ka    wicaijlipi    waij   kitaijna    iyehya    yarjke    ciij    he 

other         the       she;        I  lo      that  star  one  little  shining  is  the      that 

liihuawaye  res,  eya.     Uijkaij  iliuuhaijiia  napiu  ekta  awicakipi,  keyapi. 

husband  I  have      oh         she  And  suddenly  both       thither   they  were  taken     they  say. 

that !      said. 

Makoce  Avaij  waste  liiijca  hok.sicekpa  ozuzuya  iiamdaye  vva.ste  waqka 

Country  one  good  very  twiii-tlowers  full  blooming        beautiful        were 

e  ekta  uijpi.     Uykay  wicaijhpi  war)  nina  iyege  cikoq  he  wicasta  taijka; 

that     in      they-were.  And  star  one        much       shining         the        that  man  large, 

ka  urjma  koij    he   koska,   keyapi.      Heden    kinukaijyarj    hihna  wicayapi. 

and  other  the         that   young-man.     they  say.  .So  one-and-the-other        husband  them-had. 

[aforesaid] 

Uijkaij    uqma   waijna  ihdusaka.      Makoce    kiy  tijisiijna   ota   hu    \va.steste. 

And  one  now  with-child.  Country  tlie    Pommeblanehe  many    stalks        beautiful. 

Heceu  wiyyaij  koy  warjzi  bopte  kta  kes   hiknaku  kiij  tehiijda:   Ustaij  wo, 

So  woman  the  one  dig        would  although  husbaiid-has    the  forbid:  Stop 

tuwedaij  deci  liecoij  siii  ce,  eya  ece.     Uijkaij  ilithika  aye  ca  etipi.     Uykai) 

no-one  liere       that  does     not  he-said  always.  And  movin;;         went    and  eanipcd.  And 

wiijyaij  ilidusnke  wakeya  iticage  ca  tinialien  piye  kta  e  tiiiiaheu  hiyu,  uykag 

woman  with  cliild  tent  pitched      and         inside  lix-up  would       house-inside     eaine,  and 

tipsiqua  waij   hu  tai)ka  waste  e  aiticaga;    uqkaij,   Ito  de  waka  ke,  ecirj; 

romme  blanche  one       stalk       large        l)eautiful  that    over  it  tent  and  Lo      this       I  dig       will.       she 

pitched:  thought; 

etarjliaij  tuwe  waijinayake  ca,   ediij,   ka  Iioijpe  icu  ka  bopte  ca  iyupta  icu; 

for  who  rac-see  will  I  she  thought,  and       digger       took    and      dug-it      and       pulled-it-out; 

icuijhaij  niakoce  yiiohdog  iyeya  ka  ohua  hiyu,  ka  niaka  kiq  ekta  tezi  kaindas 

in  the  country  opened  out        and     from       came,     and       earth       the         to       belly         burst 

meantime 
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hinhuava  kevapi.     Ilec'eu  winohiqda  koij  e  ta,  tuka  lioksiyokopa  e  te  sui 

i:JL„-  .U.X  So  woman  tbe    that  diod,      hut  .hild  that  died   not 


.he-feU  they  say.  -  |aforc»aidl 

nacraivVata  waiika.     Wicahii)6a  way  en  hi;  lioksiyopa  kiij  icu  ka  itjiihnake 

"kickirg  lav.  Old-man  one     there  came;  child  the      took    and  placid  in  bosom 

('•a  tivataki,  ka  lieva:  Wakaijka,  taku  waq  waijnulaka  uijkaij  cayte  masice 

Md      cine  home,     ami  IhU  Jaid:        Old  woman,     something  one  I  saw  and  heart         me-bad 

do.  eva.     Uiikaij  tawicu  kii),  He  taku  he,  eya.     Uijkaij  winohinda  waij  tezi 

.      bcaaid.  And  his  wife       the,    That     what        i     she  said.  And  woman  one^     belly 

kaiiulas  ta  waijka;    uijkaq  hoksiyopa  waq  iiagaii^ata  waijke,  alma  wicana 

bnr»te<l      died  la.vi  and  child  one  kicking  lay  also  boy 

tuka  ce,  eya.    Wicahiuca,  tokeca  ayaku  sni  he,  eya.     Uijkai],  Dee  do,  eya 

but  he  said.  Old  man,  why        yoli  bring     not         1     she  said.  And.        This  is  it    .     he  said 

home 

{'n  itpi  tayhaij  icu.     Uqkaij  tawicu  kiij  heva:  Wicahiqca,  ito  de  idahuyye 

and  bo'om         from         took.  And  his  wife        the    tlussaid:  Old  man,  now    this        we-raise 

(Jes,  eya.     Uijkaij  wicahiijca  koy  heya:  Wakaijka,  ti  ahmilibeuriye  kta  ce, 

ohthat  I  she-said.        And  oldman  the     this'said;        Old  woman,     house       around-wcroU  will         , 

[aforesaid] 

eve,  ca  ticeska   kiij  ohna   kohoya  iyeya.      Uqkaij   ahmihmarj-hiyaye  ga 

he'said,  and       tent-top         the      through       he  tossed  it  up.  And  whirling  around     he  went       and 

liiijhnava.    Uykaij  sdohaijhay  tin  hiyu.    Tuka  ake  icu  ka  tice  ohna  kahoya 

fell  down.  And  creeping        house  in      he  But      again      he     and  smoke  through     he  tossed 

came.  took  hole 

iveya.    Uijkay  hehan  inani  tin    hiyu.    Tuka  ake  icu  ka  ecen  iyeya.    Uijkaij 

'it  up.  And  then      walking  house  in    came.  But     again  betook  and       so       threw  it.  And 

hehan  hoksina  waij  caijsakana  keya  yuha  tin  hiyu  ka,  Tuijkaijssina,  dena 

llieu  boy  one  green  sticks  even        *  having  house  in  came      and.         O  randfather,  these 

waijhiijkpe  micaga  ye,  eya.     Tuka  ake  icu  ka  ecen  iyeya,  uijkaij  hehan 

arrows  raake-me,  he  said.  But         again  he  took  and       so  threw,  and  IIihii 

toki  iyaya  taijiij  sni;  uijkaij  koska  way  caijsaka  keya  yuha  tin  hiyu;  ka, 

where     he  went   manifest    not-,  and        .voung  man     one       green  sticks       even       'having  house  in    came;       and, 

Dena,  tuijkaysina,  micaga  wo,  eya.     Hecen  waijhiijkpe  ota  kicaga.     Hch'cu 

These,  grandfather,  make  me,  he  said.  So  arrows  many  made  for  liim.  So 

pte  Ota  wi6io  ca  wakeya  waij  tayka  icicagapi,  ka  catku  kin  en  waijkan 

buffalo  many  tbem-shot  when  tent  one  large  made  for  and  back-part     the       in  high 

themselves, 

ohehdekiyapi,  nina  wasecapi. 

bed.they-plac«d,  verv  rich-were. 

Uijkarj  wi^-ahiijda  kiq  heye:  Wakayka,  tayyaij  uyyakoi)  e  imduskiij 

And  oldman  the      this  said:         Old  woman  well  we-are         that      I-glad-ani 

de,  ito  eyaywapaha  kte  do,  eye,  va  haijhaijna  hiy  t\6e  iykpata  iyotaijka  (3a 

lo!  I  pnM'laim  will        ,      he  said,  and         morning  very    house         top-st  he  sat  acd 

comb 

heya:    Miye  tazu  watoij,  t;i.siyaka  siy  mdadopa,  eya.     Uijkaij  he  I'asiya- 

thissaid:  I  hdd-np       I  have,  Idg-gut  fat  I  cliew,  he-said.  And        this  meiulow 

kapopo  hee  keyapi :  Zitkaua  way  tasiyakapopo  eciyapi  kiy  hee;    niaku  zi 

lark  thatis      tlieysay:  Idrd  one  meadow  lark  na'nicd         the    that  is;        breast     yel- 

low 

]|$:a  dokaya  sape  ciy  he  aypao   zi   kiy   he   tatayka  he   .sdusduta   e   ina|.)iy 

and         middle  black       the      that     morning  yellow  tbe      that         bufl'alo         horn  smootli         that   coUar-lia-i 

keyapi. 

they  say. 

Hehan    koska    koy    heye:     Tuykaysina,  ito   oinawanini   kta  ce,   eya. 

Then        young  man      the       this  said:  Grandfather,  lo!  1  walking  will         ,      he  said, 

[aforesaidj 
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Urjkaij  wicahiijca  kiij  heya :  Ho,  takoza,  koska  eca  oyate  ecen  wawaijyag 

And  old-nuiu  tbe      Ihi^  said :      Yes,     ;;ralKlchiId,  young  man  when       people  ho  to  see 

omani    ce,    eya   keyapi. 

walkH     always,  he  said,    they  say. 

Uqkarj  hecen  koska  koq  iyaye  ca  oyate  waij  tipi  en  i ;    uykaij  iyyuq 

And  so        yonng  man    the  went        and      people        one      living  there  came ;         and  behold 

[aforesaid] 

caijlideska   kutepi    en    i.      Uqkaij   koskana  way   en  wawaqyaka,    keyapi. 

hoop  shqoting      there  came.  And  young  man         one     thither         looking-on,  they  said. 

Heden  en  inazii},  ka,  Ito  kicuwa  kici  wawaqmdake  kta,  eye,.     Heden  kici 

So  there    he  stood,      and,      Lo!      my  friend      with  I-look-on  will    he  said.  So  with 

naziy.    Uqkay  lieye :  Kicuwa,  yati  ekta  uyhcle  kta,  eya.     Hecen  kici   lida 

he-stood.  And         tins  said :         Friend,     your  home    to       we  go  home    will,     lie  said.  So  with       went- 

(dual)  home 

ka  kici  ki.     Uykaij  he  kuijsitku  icahya  heca,  he<5en  kuykisitku  kidi  ti    en 

and    with  arrived.  And         that  graiidtnotlu-r  his     raised  «m'h,  so  grandmother  his      with  lived  ther« 

i,  keyapi. 

came,  they  say. 

Uijkaij,  Uijci,  kicuwa  kici  wahdi   ce,  taku  yute  kta  ikihni  ye,  eya. 

And,  Grand-       my  friend       with   I  come  home     ,  what         eat         will  tliat      [please],     he 

mother  '  l)rovide  said. 

Urjkaij  kuqkisitku  kiij  heya :    Takoza,  token  wahaij  kta  he,  eya.     Uykaij 

And  grandmother  his      the      this  said:      Grandchild  how  I  do  will         t     she  said.  And 

koska  uijma  koij  heya:  Toketu  hwo  uycina,  eya.     Uijkaq,  Oyate  kiij   de 

young  man     other         the       this  said :       How  is  it  ?         grandmother,  he  said.  And,  People        the       this 

[aforesaid] 

warjna  ipuza  wicate  kta  ce,  eya ;  tuwe  mini  huwe-i  kes  hdi  sni  edee,  eya. 

now         thirsty      they  die      will       ,     she  said ;       who       water        goes-for   although  come      not    always,       she 

home  *        said. 

Ugkai),  Kicuwa  cej^a  icu  wo,  mini  huwe  uqye  kta  ce,  eya.     Uykaij,  Takoza 

And  Friend         kettle     take    thou    water         for  we  go      will       ,     he  said.  And  My  grand- 

child 

kitai)  icahwaye  cikoy!  eya.    Taku  sni-sni  ikoyapa,  eye,  <?a  hecen  ki6i  ye  ga 

bardly  1  raised       in  the  past!  she  said.      What        not-not  you  fear,       he' said,  and        so  with    went  and 

mde  kahda  inaziypi.     Uijkaij  mini  kiij  kahda  wakiskokpa  mini  ozugzudaij 

lake  by  they  stood.  And  water       the  by  troughs  water  each  full 

hiyeva.     Uqkaij   tuwe   mini    iinwe    hi    ca   taku  e  yakte  ece  keyapi  korj 

stooii.  And  who         water         to  get     conies  when      what   that    you  kill    always     tTiey  say        the 

Iconies  fori  [afore- 

said] 

toki  idada  hwo,  de  mini  huwe  wahi  do,  eya. 

where  have  you        ?         this     water      to  get      I  come       .       he  said, 
gone  [I  come  for] 

Uijkai}  ihnuliaijna  toki  iyayapi  taijirj  sni;  hecen  irjyuij  ti  haijska  waq 

And  suddenly  wliither    they' went       manifest  not;  so  be^iold !  house    long  one 

kakivotaijna  iyeya,  ohna  koska  ka  wikoska  ozuna  liiyeya:  waijna  apa  tapi 

in  this  direction  lay,  in  young      and        maidens  full  were;  now         some       dead 

men 

ka  apa  te  icakisya  hiyeya,  en  opeya  ipi.     Uqkai},  Dena  token  dukaijpi  he, 

and    some    to       sufteriug  were,  in     together    they  And,  These         how         are-you-here      ? 

die  came. 

era.     Uijkarj,   Taku    yaka   he;    dena  mini   huwe    uijliipi    hes,   taku    war) 

hi" said  And  What       you  mean       I  these       water      to  bring       we  came    altbongli,    some-         one 

thing 

nauijpcapi  e6ee  de,  eyapi,  keyapi. 

us-8Wallowed      always      ,        they  said,      they  say.     . 

Uijkaij  koska  koij  pa  kiij  en  taku  iyapapa  yaijka.      Uqkai},  De  taku  he, 

And       young  men    the      head   the       in      scmie         striking  was  And,  This  what         I 

[aforesaid]  tiling  [sitting]. 
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eva.     Unkaij,  Haqta,  he  daijte  ee  de,  eyapi.     Uijkai)  he  he(-en  isaij  ehdaku 

be  Mid.  And  Getaway     that     heart       i8       ,       they  said.  And         lu-  »o  knife       his-took 

ka  baspulpu  yaiika.     Ugkaij  ihiiuhaijna  taku  niiui  ham  hiyhda;  uqkaij  he 

and     out-to  pieces  w'aa  laltting].  And  »nddenly  what       verj-  madea  noise;  and  that 

taiiinahen  taijka  e  hena  nawidapce,  tuka  dayte  kiij  baspupi  nakaes  ohna  ta 

hodyin-ide  large    that  those     themswallowed,        but  lieart       the  cut-tip  indeed  in     dead 

kin  ekta  hi  ta,  keyapi.     Hecen  cuwi  kii)  pahdoke  ga  koska  wikoska  ko 

the  at       rome  <i.ad.    the'y  say.  Hence  side         the  punclied         and  young  men      maidens        al™ 

om  hdicu. 

with   came  out.  * 

Ur)kaij  ovate  kiq  nina  pidawicaya  e  he6eu  wikoska  nom  kupi.     Tuka, 

And  people      the      much    glad-thenihe-n'iade  that   hence         maidens  two     gave  him.  But, 

Ohiqni  omanivay   wauy   e  liecen  kicuwa  iye  wicayuze  kta  ce,  eya,  ka 

Always  journeying  lam     that         .so  my  friend         "he  them  take  will         ,       he  said,    and 

koskana  koi)  uapin  ku.     Uijkay  hecen  hocokam  wakeya  waij  iticagapi  ka 

young  man       the  twth        g'ave.  And  so  in-lhe-conrt  tent  one       pitched-for,       and 

[aforesaid] 

hoksina  koij  kuyksitku  kici.  akiyulia  en  awicakipi.  Wikoska  noypa  koq  Jiena 

bov  the    grandmother  his    with         l)earing      thero    them  brought.      Yonng  women       two  the       those 

•   laforeaaid]  [aforesaid) 

cm  en  ahitipi. 

with    in  they  moved. 

Heden  koska  koi)  ake  itoopteya  iyaya  keyapi.     Uqkaij  waqna   ake 

Then       yonng  man     the       again  onward  *  Vent  they  say.  And  now  again 

koskana   waq  nianin  naziq   (jaijlideska  kutepi.      Uqkaij   wawaqyaka   haij 

young  man  a  outside         stood  hoop  shooting.  And  looking  on       standing 

en  i  ka  heya :  Ito,  kicuwa  kici  wawaymdake  kta  eye,  ('a  kic^i  naziy.    Uykaij 

in    he   and  this-said:      Lo.  friend        with  Ilookon  will  he  said,  and   with      stood.  And 

c4ime 

heye :  Kicuwa,  uyhde  kta  6e,  eye  da  kici  ki.    Ka,  Uijcina,  kiduwa  kici  wahdi 

this'he-  Friend,      wego  home  will  he-said,  and   with  came.     And,  Grandmother,  my  friend     witli      I  come 

said:  (dual)  home.  home, 

6e,  takui)  ikiluii  nai}ka  wo,  eya     Tuka  kuijksitkuna  kirj,  Token  wahai)  kte 

something  hunting  up         be  thou  he-said.  But  grandmother  liis       the,         How  I-do         will 

e  lieha  lie,  eya.     Uijkaij,  toketu  he,  eya.     Uykay,  Oyate  kiy  de  waqna 

this  you  say    ?      she  said.  And.  How  is  it        !       he  said.  And,  I*eople       the      this        now 

daij  oij  wicatakunisni  ce,  eya;  tuwe  caij   kiy    i  kes  tohiijni   hdi  sni,  eya. 

wood      for  •  tiiey  perish  she.said:       who        wood  to-carry  goes  if        at  any  time    come  home  not.    she 

said. 

Uijkai),  Kicuwa,  hiqska  idu  wo,  cai)  kiij  urjye  kta  ce,  eya.     Uijkaij 

And.  Friend.  strap         take,  wood  to-carry    we-go         will       ,      he* said.  And 

wakaqkana  kiij,  Takus  kitaijna  icahwaye  dikoij,  eya.     Tuka,  Wakaijka  is 

old  woman  the,     (•randclilld       hardly  I-raiaed        in  the  past,  she  said.  But,  Old  woman     that 

de  takusnisni  ikoyapida :  heye  ^a  koskana  koq  kidi  iyaye  ^a  heye :  Cai) 

this  trifles  you  afraid^if :       this 'said  and      .young  man        the        with         went        and    this  said:     Wood 

aforesaid 

Vin  mda  6e,  tuwe  yadiijpi  kiqhaij  u  po.    Eyaya  uqkai),  Koska  war)  tokiya- 

lo-carry  I-go,  who        yon  wish  if  come  ye.        They  went        and,         young  man       a        somewhere 

taijhaij  hi  ka  lieya  ce  eyapi,  ^a  ihakamya  eyaye.     Waijna  caij  kiy  en  ipi, 

from  come  and  this  said  they  said,  and  after  they  went.  Now         wood     the       in      they 

canie, 

urjkaij  (-ai)  kiij  ikaijtoij  hiyeya  e  hecen  oyate  koy  hetajjhaij  ahdiyaku])i 

an<l  wooil     till-  lieil-up  (ay.         that         so  people        the  that  from         started'home  witli 

tuka,  iye  en  naziij  ka,  Tuwe  caij  kiij  den  lii  ca,  taku  yakte  keyapi  koi) 

hut.         he      there     stood       and.        Who        wood      the       here  comes  when,  what        youkill       they  say        the 

*  aforesaid 
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toki    idada  hwo,  eya.     Ui]kai}    ihnuliaijna  toki  iyaya  tar)ii]   sni.     Hecen 

where  you  hare  gone      ?         he  Haul.  And  suddenly  where  heliadgono  manifest      not.  So 

ii)yui],  wakeya  waij  ohna  decen  koska  wikoska  ko,  apa  wotapi  ka  apa  ni 

beliold  tent  a  in  thus        young  men       maidens        aUo,    some       eating        and     some  alive 

hiyeya  e  apeya  yarjka.     Ur)kai],  Dena  token  dukar)pi  he,  eya.     Uijkari, 

were  waiting  were.  And,  These  how  are  you  ?     he  said.  And, 

Taku  yaka  he;  dena  car)  kiij  urihipi  kes  taku  decen  uijkahdipi  edee;  nis 

What    you  mean      ?  these      wood  to  carry  we  came  although  some-         thus        us  brought  home   always;      you 

thing 

eya  nitakunisni  ce,  eyapi.     Urjkarj  heyata  etorjwai)  uijkaij  iijyur),  ohdoka 

also     you-are-destroyed       ,       they  said.  And  behind  looked  and     •      behold  hole 

wai)  decen  liiyeya.     Uijkar),  De  taku  he,  eya.     Uqkai),  Ustai],  he  taku  kig 

a  so  was.  And,         This     what        ?      he  said.  And,  Stop,       that     what      the 

hee  ce,  eyapi.    Tuka  warjhiijkpe  ikikcu  ka  okatkatar)yaTj.    Urikaij  wakeya  kiij 

that  is,       they  said.  But  arrow  his-took    and  transfixed  it.  And  tent  the 

ihnuharina  kazamni  iyaya.     Ur)karj  he  hiriyarjkaga  e  noge  awicayuhmuza 

suddenly  opened  *  went.  And  that  '  owl's  that     ear  them  sliut  up 

keyapi.      Hecen  kte  nakaes  noge  kiij   namdaya  iyaya.      Hecen,   Koska 

they  s^y.  Thus         killed         indeed  ear  the  opened  out  went.  So,  Young  men 

vvikoska  kir)  owasii)  tai)kan  ku  po,  eye,  ca  om  hdicu,  keyapi. 

maidens         the  all  out  come     ye,     he  said,  and    with    started  out,    they  say. 

them 

Urjkaij   ake  witarjsna  uij  nom  kupi.     Tuka  ake,   Kicuwa  iye  napin 

And         again  maidens         were       two      gavehim.  But         again,        My-friend        he  both 

widayuze  kta  de,  eya.    Hecen  hoksina  koy  kuijksitkuna  kidi  ka  wiyyaij  kirj 

them  take        will  he  said.  So  boy  the        grandmother  his       with    and        women         the 

aforesaid 

napin  oin  hocokam  wakeya  war)  ohna  ewicahnakapi. 

both     together  in  the  middle  tent  a  in  they  placed  them. 

Hecen  ake  itoopta  iyaya.     Ake  oyate  waij  tipi  waij  en  i,  urjkai}  ake 

So  again     forward       he  went.         Again     people         a       dwelling     a  in  came,     and  again 

darihdeska  kutepi,  uijkar)  koskana  wawar)yaka  hai)  e  en  inazirj.     Ka,  Ito, 

hoop  shooting,  and  young  man  locking  on         standing       there     stood.  And,       Lo, 

kicuwa  kidi  wawarjindake  kta,  eye  ca  kici  inazhj.     Uijkai}  heye:    Kicuwa, 

my  friend     with  I  look -on  will,    he  said  and     with     he  stood.  And        thia-said:       My  friend, 

uijhde  kta  de,  eya,  uijkaij  kidi  ki.     Urjkai)  ake  he  kui;)ki.sitku  idahya  heda. 

we-go-        will  he-said,        and  with     he-  And         again   that  grandmother  his         raised  such. 

home  went- home. 

Uijkaij,  Uqcina,  kicuwa  kidi  wahdi  de,  takurj  ikihni  naka  wo,  eya.     Urjkai), 

And,        Grandmother,    my  friend      with     I  come  home,     something       hunt  thou  for  him,       he  said.  And, 

Taku  tukten  iwadu  kta  e  heha  he,  eya.     Ur)kaij,  Uijciiia  toka  e  heha  he. 

What  whence        I-take        will  that  you  say         i    she  said.  And,       Grandmother      why     that  you  say        ? 

eya.      Uijkaij,  Waziya  waq   de  oyate  kiij   tehiya  widakuwa  de,   pte  opi 

he  said.  And,  Waziya  a  this      people        the         hardly  them  treats  ,      buffalo     kill 

kes  owasii)  idu,  ka  wai]na  akihai]  widate  kta,  eya.     Uijkaij,  Uqdina  ektaye 

although  all        betakes,  and        now  starving       they  die      will,    she  said.  And,        Grandmother    there    go 

da,  Mitakoza  idiinani   hi  tuka  takuna  yute  sni  e  umasi  de,  eya  wo,  e3^a. 

and.   My  grandchild      travelling      has       but  nothing  eats         not    so     me  sent  say  thou,        he  said. 

come, 

Heden  wakai^ka  iyaye  ya  iteharjyaij  inaziij,  ka,  Waziya,  mitakoza  idimani 

So  old  woman  went        and  afar  off  stood,         and,  Waziya,        my  grandchild     travelling 

hi,  tuka  takuna  yute  sni  e  umasi   ye,   eya.      Tuka,  Wakaijka  sida  ekta 

bas       but  nothing  eats         not     so      me-scnt'  she  said.  But,  Old  woman  bad  to 

come 

kihda  wo,  de  taku  yaka  he,  eya.     Heden  waka^ka  deya  hdi,  ka  takuya  ke 

go-home,         this     what     you  mean    '.      he  said.  So  old  woman       crying     came    and       friend  meant, 

home 
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ca,  Waziva  inakate  kta,  keya  ce,  eya      Uijkai),  Kicuwa,  ikaij  i(-u  wo,  ekta 

iod        \v»rdi       kiUlorme     woal.1.         Ko  »aid       sho-'«aid.  And.  M>  frien.l        strap  take,  tb.ther 

unve  ktrt  ce,  eya.      Uijkaij,  Takus  kitaij   icaliwaye   cikoij!     Uijcina  de 

we  go       will        ,        he«ai.l.  And,  My-grand-     Imrdly       I  have  rai»<l       In  th«  past  Orand^        this 

(dual)  "'"'"  .  •     •     1  ,        •  , 

wikonaiiake,  eve  va  Hecen  iyayapi;    ka  Waziya  ti  on  ipi  ka   waconica 

mmh  afraid,  he»aid,  and  8<.  tlieywent:         and  Wawa     house    to     they     and         dried  meat 


taiikan  hiveya  e  hecen  takodaku  kiij  tona  okihi  kiij  kiye  ca  ahdiyakukiye 

without  fiung       that      sn  friend  his  the    many  as     aide    to  carry  oausi'd  and     sent  him  home  witli  it 

ra  ive  e  Waziva  ti  kii)  en  i,  ka,  Waziya  he  tokae  uijcina  den  uwasi  uijkai) 

and     Hie   him-     Waiifa     house  the       in  went,  and,       Wa/.iya       this     why  grand-        here       I  sent  and 

Helf  *  nioiner 

heha  eya.      Tuka  Waziva  ite  tokeca   yanke.    Uykaij   caga   itazipa  waq 

this  you    h^said.  But  Waziya         face      dilTerent       '  was.  And  ice  bow  a 

ssi'd, 

otkeva  vanke.      Uijkaij,  Waziya,  de  token  yahnakeca  he,  eya.     Uijkaij, 

banKinK  up   "    was.  And.  Wazi.va.         this       how  you  placi-  away     ?         he  said-  And, 

Ustaij    wo,  he   tuwe   yutaij  ca   i^to   ayuwega  ('e,  eya.     ITijkaij,  Ito,  isto 

.stop  thou       that       who  touches      when    arm  '  ou-it-breaks      ,       he'said.  And,  Lo!        arm 

amduwega  ke  eye  ^a  caga  itazipe  kt>iJ  »<iiayeh  yunid^n  iyeya,  ka,  hecen 

I-hreak-onlt,    will  he  said,  and       ice  bow  the         snapping  broke  went,        and.  so 

hdicu. 

be  came  home. 

Ka  haijhaijna  uijkaT)  waijna  ake  ovate  kiq  wanase  aye  <-a  waqna  pte 

And         niorninf!  then  now  ajtaiu      people       the    bufl'alo  hunting  went  and       now       buH'alo 

kiij  Ota  opi.     Uijkaij  waqna  ake  owonase  kiij  iyaza  tona  opi  kiij  owasiij 

the     many    shot.  And  now  again        siirroui  d         the       through     many    killed    the  all 

jiahi  e(;ee  ka  ikpihnaka  au.     IJijkaij  koska  \\'a\)   he  hi  koij  pte  waij  cepa 

gathered-up       and  placed  in  blanket  brought.         And        youns  man       a         that  came     the       cow         a  fat 

apata.     Uqkaij  Waziya  pte  kiij  ikpihnag  u  koy  en  hinaziij,  ka  heya:  De 

dressed.  And  Wazi.ya       cows     the     putting  in  belt  came    the     there  coming  stood,  iind  this  said:     This 

tuwe  pata  he,  eya.     Ui)kaij,  Miye  wapata  do,  eya,     Uqkai)  Waziya  heye: 

who     dressed     .'       he  said.  And,  1  Idressed     ,      he  said.  And  Waziva       this  said: 

Koska  koy  he  ke  ca,  Wicaijhpi  hiijhpaya,  de  tokiyatayhay  wanicage  ca  e 

Voung  man     the      that  meant  and.  Star  Fallen.  this  from  whence      have  you  grown      .'  that 

decehiij   wahaijiii(-ida  he,  eya.      Uykaij  is,   Waziya,  nis  de  tokiyataijhaij 

so  that  thus      you  boast  yourself        '/       be  said.  And  he,  Waziya,  you     this  from  whence 

wanicage  -ca  e   wahaijni(;ida  he,  eya,     Uykaij   Waziya  heya:    Wicaijhpi 

you-grow-iip         I     that     you  l>oast  yourself  ?       he  said.  And  Waziya         this  said :  Star 

hiijhpaya,  tuwe  naiianiapazo  eca  ta  e(5ee  do,  eya.     Uijkaij,  Ito,  napawapazo 

Fallen."  who      finger  me  points  to    when  die.s  alwa.\s       ,      he  said.  .\nd  Well.         fiuj;er  I  point 

ke  eca  mate  c^a,  eye  ca  iiapapazo,  tuka  tokeca  sni.     Uijkaij  hehaij  i.s  heya: 

will  when     I-dic,         f     he  said  and    hand  showe<l,         but  different        not.  And  then        he  this  said: 

Waziya,  tuwe  napamapazo  e<;a  nape  kiij  uaiheyaya  iyeya  ecee  do,  eya. 

Waziya.  who         finger  roe  points  to     when     hand       the  paralyzed'  becomes      always       ,      he'said. 

Uijkai],  Iti»,  napawapazo  ke,  ito  eca  uaiheyaya  iyeinayica,  eye,  <;a  eeoij. 

And,         Well,         I  point  linger  will,     lo       there  pnralyztMl  '    make  I'lic.  he  said,  and      did  it. 

tuka  nape  ^oij  ispa  kiij  hehaijyaij  uaiheyaya  iyeya.     Uijkaij  ake  uijma 

but  hand         the    lower  arm  the  so  fur  paralyzed  was.  And  again       other 

e6iyataijhaij  ecoij  tuka  ake  ispa  kiij  liehaijyaij  uaiheyaya  iyeya.     Hecen 

•  '■on"  dill  it.         but        agnin  lowerarm  the  so-far"  destroyed'  '  was.  So 

Wicaijhj)!    hiijhpaya    isaij  ehdaku   ka    Waziya   .sina    abapote;    hecen    pte 

J^'ar  Fallen  "  knife         his-took         and  Waziy'a        blanket  cut  up;  hence      buH'alo 

ikpihnag  uij  kiij  owasiij  kadadcU     Heden  oyate  kiij  hewidakive:   Detaijhaij 

in-bbinket       was     the  all  fell  out.  So  that         people      the       this-thero-saict'to:  Henceforth 
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patapi  ka  ahda  po,  eye.     Heceu  oyate  kii)  wapatapi  ka  tado  iharjpi  ka  tiyata 

(Ireas        and  carrj- ye  homo,  he  said.  So  people        the  dressed         and    moat      prepared    and   bouses  to 

alidi.     Ka  haijliaijna  ugkaij  heyapi:    Waziya  siua  abapotapi   koij   waijna 

brought        And       next  morniug  and  tbiB  was  said:         Waziya        blanket        eut-up-was  the  now 

home.  aforesaid 

tawicu  kiij  ka^ege  yustaij  e  hdatata  kta  ce,  eyapi.     Waziyata  itohe  inaziij 

wife-his       the      sewing  up       finished   that    he  shako  will,        they  said.  Nortii-to  facing      standing 

his  own 

katata  e  lieceii  waziyata  tai}haij  tate  uye  ca  wa  kiij  wakeya  kiij  liiijskokeca 

he  shook  that      so  north  from         wind     came    and  snow    the  tents  the         so  far  around 

hi)jrij)aye  ca  oyate  kiij  owasirj  wa  mahen  eyaye,  ca  wicanihiijciye  ca  lieyapi: 

fell    '        and    people      the  all  snow      under  went,  and  they  were  troubled     and     (his  said; 

Toketuya  kegais  iii  uijyakoijj)i   koij;    koska    waij   token    haij    ka    waijna 

In  some  way  even      living  we  were  in  the  past ;  young  man  a  how  does        and  now 

uijtakuiii])!  sni,  eyapi. 

we  perish,  they  said, 

Ur)kai},  Uijciua,  icadu  waijzi  omakide  wo,  eya.     Uijkaij  heceu  wa  mahen 

And,       Grandmother,   wing  one  bunt  thou  for  me     he  said.  And  so         snow      under 

cai)kuyapi:  Mitakoza  heya  <5e,  icadu  waijzi  da  ce,  eya  e  hecen  iho  toketu 

road  made:         My  grand  child   thissays      ,         wing  one       he  asks    ,  she  that       so        behold  how  is  it 

said, 

keye  ca  ce,  eyapi;  ka  waijzi  kupi.     Uijkaij  tide  kiij  iwaijkain  wa  kiij  iyaye 

he  says  that?  ,   they  said;   and   one   they  gave.     And    tent  top  the      above     snow  the    went 

nakaes,  wa  pahdogye  ca  ticeska  kiij  akan  iyotaijke  ca  itokah  itolieya  iyotaij 

indeed,       snow         punelied  and     tent-top       the  on  he-sat  and     south  towards  most 

icadu  koij,  heoij  ihdadu  yaijka,  uijkarj  itokaga  taijhaij  tataliiyuye  6a  odidita 

blowed      the,     thereft)re    fanning  was,       and  south  from  wind-brought       and         heat 

himself 

taijka,  ka  wa  kiij  mini  ipi^a  akastaijpi  kiij  hecen  iyaya,  ka  skaij  iyaye  ga 

great,        and    snow    the        water     boiling        tbrown-on         the  so  went,         and     melted        went,        and 

maka  kiij  owaijca  yo  icu,  ka  hecen  Waziya  tawicu  ciijca  ko  om  didita  tapi. 

earth       the  all  over         fog     took,    and  so  Waziya  wife  bis     ehiidren  also  together  heat  of    died. 

Tuka  Waziya  ciuca  hakaktana  nige  sdana  he  tosu  huta  opahdi  kiij  ohna 

lint  Waziya  child  youngest  belly  bare         that  tent  pole  bottom  bole  the  in 

ohewaijke  ciij  heci  onapena  ka  he  nina  oij  etarjhaij  dehaij  Waziya  yuke  cii) 

frost  the     tliere      took  refuge     and  that    little  wherefore  now  Waziya  is  the 

ime  lived 

hececa,  keyapi.     Heceu  ohuijkakaij  kiij^de,  Wicaijhpi  Hiijhpaya  eciyapi. 

that  sort,        they  say.  Si>  mytli  the      Ibis.  Star  Fallen  *  is  called. 

NOTES. 

1.  The  use  of  the  detiuite  article  "kiij"  or  "ciij"'  with  the  demonstratives  "he" 
and  "de"  witli  their  plurals  is  noticeable.  "Kiij  he"  and  ''kiij  de"  have  been  ren- 
dered "the  that"  and  "the  this."  Sometimes  they  are  e(iuivalent  to  only  "that"  and 
"this,"  as,  wicasta  kiij  de,  this  man;  at  other  times  they  are  equivalent  to  "that 
which"  or  "what;"  as,  Wicaijlipi  yaijke  (liij  he,  that  star  which  is. 

2.  Attention  is  called  to  the  almost  uniform  repeatinji  of  the  verb  "say"  in  dia- 
logues; tliat  is,  both  before  and  after  the  thing  said.  Before  the  words  said,  the  form 
is  "heya,"  which  is  c<)mi)ounded  of  "he"  and  "eya,"  that  said.  It  might  be  "he<5en 
eya,"  thus  said.  Then  at  the  close  of  the  words  spoken  comes  in  "eya"  again,  which 
to  us  seems  superfluous.  But  it  serves  to  close  up  aud  ttuish  off  the  exi)ression,  and 
is  helpful  to  a  good  understanding  of  the  matter. 

3.  It  is  commonly  affirmed,  and  admitted  in  good  part,  that  Indian  languages 
have  no  substantive  verbs;  that  is,  there  is  no  one  which  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
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verb  "to  be."  But  in  the  Dakota  language  there  are  several  ways  of  expressing  it. 
One  that  appears  frequently  in  these  myths  is  in,  dee,  bee,  ee,  <'ee,  and  ei'ee;  the  last 
"e"  is  tlie  verb  of  existence;  "  this  is  it,"  or,  more  properly,  "this  is,"  "that  is,"'  "it 
is."  In  t'ee  and  ccee  the  idea  is  that  of  continuance.  Heya  ecee,  he  was  saying  that; 
that  is,  he  repeated  it;  he  kept  on  saying  it.  So  also  the  verb  "uij,"  when  it  can  be 
used,  corresponds  to  our  verb  "to  be,"  Hut  the  use  of  "uij"  is  limited.  Then  we 
have  "yaijke"  and  "  waijke,"  which  have  reference  to  place  as  well  as  being.  But  still 
it  remains  true  that  in  many  cases  the  Dakotas  do  not  need  a  substantive  verb;  lam 
good  they  (-an  express  by  the  pronoun  and  adjective  alone,  "ma  waste." 

4.  The  study  of  these  Dakota  myths  has  greatly  strengthened  my  former  impres- 
sions of  the  necessity  of  the  supernatural.  In  this  myth  the  deliverer  of  the  people  is 
"star-born."  In  the  Badger  and  Bear  myth  the  deliverer  is  created  by  mysterious 
power.  But  everywhere  and  always  the  supernatural  is  recognized.  The  bad  forces, 
whether  the  nameless,  shapeless  thing  that  swallowed  them  all  uj)  that  went  for  water, 
or  the  mythic  owl's  ear  that  covered  them  all  in  when  they  went  for  wood,  or  tlie  more 
powerful  and  tangible  force,  the  north-god,  all  these  and  others  must  be  met  and  con- 
quered by  the  sujiernatural.  So  the  incarnation  of  selfishness  and  meanness,  imper- 
sonated in  Gray  Bear,  must  be  overcome  and  killed  by  the  mysterious  born. 

TRANSLATION. 

A  people  had  this  cam]) ;  and  there  were  two  women  lying  out  of  doors  and  looking 
up  to  the  shining  stars.  One  of  them  said  to  the  other,  "  I  wish  that  very  large  and 
bright  shining  star  was  my  husband."  The  other  said,  "  I  wish  that  star  that  shines 
less  brightly  were  my  husband."  Whereupon  they  say  both  were  immediately  taken 
np.  They  foun«l  themselves  in  a  beautiful  country,  which  was  full  of  beautiful  twin 
flowers.  They  found  that  the  star  which  shone  most  brightly  was  a  large  man,  while 
the  other  was  only  a  young  man.  So  they  each  had  a  husband;  and  one  became  with 
child.  In  that  country  the  teepsinna,*  witii  large,  beautiful  stalks,  were  abundant. 
The  wife  of  the  large  star  wanted  to  dig  them,  but  her  husband  forbade  it,  saying 
"  No  one  does  so  here." 

Then  the  encami)ment  moved;  and  the  woman  with  child,  when  she  had  pitched 
her  tent  and  came  inside  to  lay  the  mats,  etc.,  saw  there  a  beautiful  teei)sinua,  and  she 
said  to  herself,  "  I  will  dig  tliis— no  one  will  see  it."  So  she  took  her  digging  stick 
and  dug  the  teepsinna.  When  she  pulled  it  out  immediately  the  country  opened  out 
and  she  came  through,  and  foiling  down  to  the  earth,  they  say,  her  belly  burst  open. 
And  so  the  woman  died;  but  the  child  did  not  <Ue,  but  lay  there  stretched  out. 

An  old  man  came  that  way,  and  seeing  the  child  alive  took  it  up,  put  it  in  his 
blanket,  and  went  home.  When  he  arrived  he  said,  "Old  woman,  1  saw  somethjng 
to-day  that  made  my  heart- feel  badly."  "What  was  it?"  said  his  wife.  And  he 
replied,  "A  woman  lay  dead  with  her  belly  bursted,  and  a  little  boy  child  lay  there 
kicking."  "Why  did  you  not  bring  it  home,  old  man!"  slie  said.  He  answered, 
"  Here  it  is,"  and  took  it  out  of  his  blanket.     His  wife  said,  "  Old  man,  let  us  raise 


'A»  the  author  has  Hiiid  in  another  part  of  this  Tolnme,  "e"  predicates  identity  rather  thau  ex- 
istence. And  this  is  the  casii  in  thi>  i-ognate  languages:  e  in  Cegiha,  are  in  j,oiwere,  and  h^re  or  ere 
iu  Winnelmgo,  should  bo  rendered  "the  aforesaid,"  "the  foregoing."  etc.— j.  o.  i>.' 

•Tipsiqna.  the  I'soralea  etculenta  (Pursh),  the  Pomme  blanche  of  the  French  Canadians.—.!.  i».  D. 
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this  child."  "  We  will  swing  it  around  the  tent,"  the  old  man  said,  and  whirled  it 
up  through  the  smoke  hole.  It  went  wliirliug  around  and  fell  down,  and  then  ca^me 
creeping  into  the  tent.  But  again  he  took  it  and  threw  it  up  through  the  toj)  of  tlie 
tent.  Then  it  got  up  and  came  into  the  tent  walking.  Again  the  old  man  whirled 
him  out,  and  then  he  came  in  a  boy  with  some  green  sticks,  and  said,  "  Grandfather, 
I  wish  you  would  make  me  arrows."  But  again  the  old  man  whirled  him  out,  and 
where  he  went  was  not  manifest.  This  time  he  came  into  the  tent  a  young  man,  and 
having  green  sticks.  "  Grandfather,  make  me  arrows  of  these,"  he  said.  So  the  old 
man  made  him  arrows,  and  he  killed  a  great  many  buffalo,  and  they  made  a  large 
tepee  and  built  uj)  a  high  sleeping  place  in  the  back  part,  and  they  were  very  rich 
in  dried  meat. 

Then  the  old  man  said,  "  Old  woman,  I  am  glad  we  are  well  off;  1  will  i)roclaim  it 
abroad."  And  so  when  the  morning  came  he  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  house  and  sat, 
and  said,  "  I,  I  have  abundance  laid  up.  The  fat  of  the  big  guts  I  chew."  And  they  say . 
that  was  the  origin  of  the  meadow  lark,  a  bird  which  is  called  tasiyakapopo.'  It  has 
a  yellow  breast  and  black  in  the  middle,  which  is  the  yellow  of  the  morning,  and  they 
iay  the  black  stripe  is  made  by  a  smooth  buffah)  horn  worn  for  a  necklace. 

Then  the  young  man  said,  "Grandfather,  I  want  to  go  traveling."  "Yes,"  the 
old  man  replied,  "  wheu  one  is  young  is  the  time  to  go  and  visit  other  people."  The 
young  man  went,  and  came  to  where  people  lived,  and  lo!  they  were  engaged  in  shoot- 
ing arrows  through  a  hoop.  And  there  was  a  young  man  who  was  simply  looking  on, 
and  60  he  stood  beside  him  and  looked  on.  By  and  by  he  said,  "  My  friend,  let  us  go 
to  your  house."  So  he  went  home  with  him  and  came  to  his  house.  This  young  man 
also  had  been  raised  by  his  grandmother,  and  lived  with  her,  they  say.  Then  he  said, 
"  Grandmother,  I  have  brought  my  friend  home  with  nie;  get  him  something  to  eat." 
But  the  grandmother  said,  " Grandchild,  what  shall  I  do ?"  The  other  young  man  then 
said,  "  How  is  it,  grandmotlier f"  She  repHed,  "The  people  are  about  to  die  of  thirst. 
All  who  go  for  water  come  not  back  again."  The  star-born  said,  "  My  friend,  take  a 
kettle;  we  will  go  for  water."  The  old  woman  interposed,  "With  difficulty  I  have 
raised  my  grandchild."  But  he  said,  "  You  are  afraid  of  trifles,"  and  so  went  with 
th(!  Star-born.  By  and  by  they  reached  the  side  of  tlie  lake,  and  by  the  water  of 
the  lake  stood  troughs  full  of  water.  And  he  called  out,  "  You  who  they  say  have 
killed  every  one  who  came  for  water,  whither  have  you  gone  ?    I  have  come  for  water." 

Then  immediately  whither  they  went  was  not  manifest.  Behold  there  was  a  long 
house  which  was  extended,  and  it  was  full  of  young  men  and  young  women.  Some  of 
them  were  dead  and  some  were  in  the  agonies  of  death.  "  How  did  you  come  here?" 
he  said.  They  replied,  "What  do  you  mean?  We  came  for  water  and  something 
swallowed  us  up." 

Then  on  the  head  of  the  young  man  something  kept  striking.  "  What  is  this?" 
he  said.  "Get  away,"  they  replied,  "that  is  the  heart."  So  he  drew  out  his  knife 
and  cut  it  to  pieces.  Suddenly  sonu'thing  made  a  great  noise.  In  the  great  l)ody 
these  were  swallowed  up,  but  wheu  the  heart  was  cut  to  pieces  and  died  death  came 
to  tlie  body.  So  he  jmnched  a  hole  in  the  side  and  came  out,  bringing  the  young  men 
and  the  young  women.     So  the  people  were  very  thankful  and  gave  liini  two  maidens. 


'  Tasiyaka  is  the  uame  of  tbe  large  intestine,  the  colon;  «ometiiue»  applied  to  the  pylorus.     Dr. 
Kiggs  gives  anothiT  form  of  the  name  of  tlie  bird  in  the  dictionary,  tasiyakapopopa. — J.  O.  D. 
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But  he  said,  "  I  am  Journeying;  my  friend  here  will  marry  them,"  and  so  he  gave  them 
both  to  him.  Tlieu  in  the  middle  of  the  camp  they  put  up  a  tent,  and  the  young  man 
with  his  grandmother  and  the  two  young  women  were  brought  to  it. 

Then  the  young  man— the  Star-born— proceeded  on  his  journey,  they  say.  And 
again  he  found  a  young  man  standing  without  where  they  were  shooting  through  a 
hoop.  And  so,  saying  he  would  look  on  with  his  friend,  he  went  and  stood  by  him. 
Then  he  said,  "My  friend,  let  us  go  home,"  and  so  he  went  with  him  to  his  tepee. 
"Grandmother,  1  have  brought  ray  friend  home  with  me,"  he  said,  "hunt  up  some- 
thing for  him  to  eat."  But  the  grandmother  replied,  "How  shall  I  do  as  you  say?" 
"  IIow  is  it?"  he  said.  "  This  people  are  perishing  for  wood;  when  any  one  goes  for 
wood  he  never  comes  home  again,"  was  the  reply. 

Then  he  said,  "  My  friend,  take  the  packing  strap ;  we  will  go  for  wood."    But  the 

old  woman  protested,  "  This  one  my  grandchild  1  have  raised  with  diflBculty."    But, 

■  "Old  woman,  what  you  are  afraid  of  are  trifles,"  he  said,  and  went  with  the  young 

man.    "I  am  going  to  bring  wood,"  he  said;  "if  any  of  yoii  wish  to  go,  come  along." 

"  The  young  man  who  came  from  somewhere  says  this,"  they  said,  and  so  fol- 
lowed after  him. 

They  had  now  reached  the  wood,  and  they  found  it  tied  up  in  bundles,  which  he 
had  the  people  carry  home,  but  he  himself  stood  and  said,  "You  who  have  killed  every 
one  who  came  to  this  wood,  whatever  you  are,  whither  have  you  gone?"  Then  sud- 
denly where  he  went  was  not  manifest.  And  lo !  a  tent,  and  in  it  were  young  men  and 
young  women;  some  were  eating  and  some  were  alive  waiting.  He  said  to  them, 
"How  came  you  here?"  And  they  answered,.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  We  came  for 
wood  and  something  brought  us  home.     Now,  you  also  are  lost." 

He  looked  behind  him,  and  lo!  there  was  a  hole;  and,  "What  is  this?"  he  said. 
"Stop,"  they  said,  "that  is  the  thing  itself."  He  drew  out  an  arrow  and  transfixed  it. 
Then  suddenly  it  opened  out,  and  it  was  the  ear  of  an  owl  that  had  thus  shut  them  up. 
When  it  was  killed  it  opened  out.  Then  he  said,  "  Young  men  and  young  women,  come 
out,"  and  with  them  he  came  home. 

Then  again  they  gave  him  two  maidens;  but  he  said  again,  "My  friend  will 
marry  them."  And  so  the  young  man  with  his  grandmother  and  the  two  women  were 
placed  ill  a. tent  in  the  middle  of  the  camp. 

And  now  again  he  proceeded  on  his  Journey.  And  he  came  to  the  dwelling  place 
of  a  people,  and  again  he  found  them  ".shooting  the  hoop."  And  there  stood  a  young 
man  looking  on,  to  wh<un  he  Joined  himself  as  8i)ecial  friend.  While  they  stood 
together  he  said,  "Friend,  let  us  go  to  your  home,"  and  .so  he  went  with  him  to  his 
tent.  Then  the  young  man  .said,  "  Grandmother,  I  have  brought  my  friend  home  with 
me;  get  him  something  to  eat."  For  this  young  man  also  had  been  raised  by  his 
grandmother.  She  says,  "Where  shall  I  get  it  from,  that  you  say  that?"  "Grand- 
mother, liow  is  it  that  you  say  so?"  interposed  the  stranger.  To  which  she  replied, 
"Waziya"  treats  this  people  very  badly;  when  they  go  out  and  kill  buffalo  he  takes  it 
all,  and  now  they  are  starving  to  death." 


'Thp  weather  spirit,  a  mythical  giant,  who  caused  cold  weather,  blizzards,  etc. 
See  Amer.  Anthropologist  for  April,  1889,  p.  155.     Waziy.-i  rcsen.hles  a  giant  slain  by  the  Kab- 
bit,  according  to  Omaha  mythology.     (See  Contr.  N.  A.  Ethn.,  vi,  pt  i,  22, 25.)— j.  o.  d. 
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Then  be  said,  "Grandmother,  go  to  him  and  say,  'My  grandchild  has  come  on  a 
Jonrney  and  has  nothing  to  eat,  and  so  he  has  sent  me  to  yon.'"  So  the  old  woman 
went  and  standing  afar  ofl',  called,  "  Waziya,  my  grandchild  has  come  on  a  jonrney  and 
has  nothing  to  eat,  and  so  has  sent  me  here."  But  he  replied,  "I>ad  old  woman,  get 
you  home;  what  do  you  mean  to  come  here  ?"  The  old  woman  came  home  crying,  and 
saying  that  Waziya  threatened  to  kill  some  of  her  relations.  Tlieu  the  Star-born  said, 
"My  friend,  take  your  strap,  we  will  go  there."  The  old  woman  interposed  with,  "I 
have  with  difficulty  raised  my  grandchild."  The  grandchild  replied  to  this  by  saying, 
"Grandmother  is  very  much  afraid,"  and  so  they  two  went  together.  When  they 
came  to  the  house  of  Waziya  they  found  a  great  deal  of  dried  meat  outside.  He  put 
as  much  on  his  friend  as  be  could  carry,  and  sent  bim  home  with  it,  and  then  he  him- 
self entered  the  tepee  of  Waziya,  and  said  to  bim,  "Waziya,  why  did  you  answer  my 
grandmother  as  you  did  when  I  sent  her?"    But  Waziya  only  looked  angry. 

Hanging  there  was  a  bow  of  ice.  "Waziya,  why  do  you  keep  tliis?"  be  said. 
To  which  be  replied,  "Hands  ott';  whoever  touches  that  gets  a  broken  arm."  So  he 
thought,  "  I  will  see  if  my  arm  is  broken,"  and  taking  the  ice  bow  he  made  it  snap 
into  i)ieces,  and  then  started  home. 

The  next  morning  all  the  people  went  on  the  chase  and  killed  many  buffaloes. 
But,  as  he  bad  done  before,  the  Waziya  went  all  over  the  Held  of  slaughter  and 
gathered  up  the  meat  and  put  it  in  his  blanket.  The  "Star  born"  that  bad  come  to 
them  was  cutting  up  a  fat  cow.  Waziya,  on  his  round  of  filling  his  blanket  with  meat, 
came  and  stood  and  said,  "Who  cuts  up  this?"  "1  am  dressing  that,"  be  answered. 
Waziya  said,  addressing  himself  to  the  young  man.  Fallen  Star,  "From  whence  have 
you  sprung  that  you  act  so  haughtily  f"  "  And  whence  have  you  sprung  from  Waziya 
that  you  act  so  proudly?"  he  retorted.  Then  Waziya  said,  "Fallen  Star,  whoever 
points  his  finger  at  me  dies."  So  he  said  to  himself,  "I  will  point  my  linger  at  bim 
and  see  if  I  die."     He  did  so,  but  it  was  no  whit  different. 

Tlien  be  on  his  part  said,  "Waziya,  whoever  points  bis  finger  at  me,  bis  hand 
becomes  paralyzed."  So  Waziya  tbcmght,  "1  will  point  my  finger  and  see  if  I  am 
paralyzed."  This  be  did  and  bis  forearm  was  rendered  entirely  useless.  He  did  so 
with  the  other  hand,  and  it  too  was  destroyed  even  to  the  elbow.  Then  Fallen  Star 
drew  out  his  knife  and  cut  up  Waziya's  blanket,  and  all  the  buffalo  meat  he  bad 
gathered  there  fell  out.  Fallen  Star  called  to  the  people,  "Henceforth  kill  and  carry 
home."    So  the  people  dressed  this  meat  and  carried  it  to  tlieir  tents. 

The  next  morning  it  was  reported  that  the  blanket  of  Waziya,  which  had  been 
cut  to  i)ieces,  was  sewed  up  by  bis  wife,  and  he  was  about  to  shake  it.  He  stood  with 
liis  face  toward  the  iH)rth  and  shook  his  blanket,  and  the  wind  blew  from  the  north, 
and  the  snow  fell  all  around  about  the  camp  so  that  the  people  were  all  snowed  in 
and  very  mncb  troubled,  and  they  said:  "W^e  did  live  in  some  fashion  before,  l)ut  a 
young  man  has  acted  so  that  now  we  are  undone."  But  he  said,  "  Grandmother,  find 
me  a  fan."  So,  a  road  being  made  under  the  snow,  she  went  'ami  said  to  the  jieople, 
"  My  grandchild  says  he  wants  a  fan."  "Whatever  he  may  mean  by  saying  this?" 
they  said,  and  gave  bim  one. 

The  snow  reached  up  to  the  top  of  the  lodges,  and  so  he  punched  a  hole  up 
through  and  sat  on  the  ridge  of  the  lodge,  and  while  the  wind  was  blowing  to  the 
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south  he  sat  aud  fanned'  himself  and  made  the  wind  come  from  the  south,  and  the 
heat  became  great,  and  the  snow  went  as  if  boiling  water  had  been  poured  on  it,  and 
it  melted  away,  and  all  over  the  ground  there  was  a  mist,  aud  Waziya  with  his  wife 
and  children  all  died  of  the  heat.  But  the  little,  youngest  child  of  Waziya,  with  the 
smooth  belly,  took  refuge  in  the  hole  made  by  a  tent-pole,  where  there  was  frost,  and 
so  lived.  And  so  they  say  he  is  all  that  there  is  of  Waziya  uow.  So  also  this  myth  is 
called  the  Fallen  Star. 


WOTANIOE   HOK^INA  OHAi^   KII^\ 
Blood-clot  Boy  Doings     the. 


Written  in  Dakota  by  David  Grey  Cloud. 


Irjyui]  kaked:    Hoka  war)  wased  ti  keyapi.     Hoka  cirjca  ota  hii^da. 

liehold  t}ius:  Badger  a  rich       lived    they-say.  Badger      children    many       very. 

Hoka  warjhirjkpe  waijzidar)  yiilia,  tuka  harj.ska  hii^ca  yuha.  Hoka  hodoka  war) 

Badger  arrow  one  bad,  but  long  very         had.  Badger     surrouud         a 

kahniirj  e  yuha.     Urjkai]  he  ohaijhaijna  otoiyohi  pte  optaye  ozudarj  ecee. 

river-bend  that     had.  And         that  morning  each  buffalo        herA  full  always. 

Tohan  hececa  eca  owasiij  hamwicaye,  en  owasir)  cai]kuye  waijzidai)  ahda 

When  80  then  all  drovo-he  them,        and  all  path  one  went 

•  home 

eca  wicihektapatai^haij  inazir),  ka  tukte  ehakedarj   ui)   eca,  wai]hii]kpe  warj 

then  tliem-behind-from  he-stood,     and      which  the-Iast  was     when,  arrow  a 

haijska  yuhe  cikoy,  he  or)  owasiij  iciyaza  wicao  ecee.     Hoka  hecoi}  yaijke 

long  had         that,        that  by  all  oneaft«r-    them-shot   always.         Badger    thia-doijig       was, 

another 

ca  waqna  waseca  hir)da. 

and        now  rich  very. 

Uijkaij  ihnuhayna  Mato  war)  en  hi,  ka  Mato  kiij  heya:  Huqhui^he! 

And  suddenly         Gray- Bear       a  in    came,   and  Gray-Bear    the      this  said:  Wonderful! 

sur)g,  iiiye  ke  decen  wased  yati  narjka  he,  eya.      Miye   kes  miciijca  om 

brother,      you       even        thus  rich       youlive    are-you  /      he-said.  I  even     my-children     with 

akihar)  mate  kte  do,  suijg,  eya.    Hecen,  suijg,  iyonicipi  kiijhar)  den  ahi  wati 

starve         I-die       will       ,        brother,  he-said.  So  brother,      please-you  if  here    move    I-live 

kte  do,  eya.     Urikaij  Hoka,  Ho,  eya;    iyokosaijs  iciinagagayaken  sakim 

\. ill         ,      he  said.  And  Badger,        Yes,       said;  moreover  amusing-ourselves-thus  both 

uijti  kte  do,  eya.     Waijna  Mato  kiy  hde  kta,  uijkai)  Hoka  woheyuij  war) 

welive*  will         ,      besaid.  Now        Gray-Bear    the  go-home  would,       then  Badger  bundle  one 

ikikcu  ka  Mato  kii,  ka  kiij  akiyahda. 

took  and  Gray-Bear  gave,   and  carrying  he-took-home. 

Ihaijhaijiia  hehan  Hoka  ti  kiij  en  Mato  ahiti.     Hoka  ti  kiij  en  Mato 

The-next-niurning       then  Badger  houHC  the        in  Gray-Bear  moved.  Badger  house  the       in        Gray- 

Bear 

hi    kiij   hecehnana   Hoka  taijkan  iyeyapi;    ka  Mato  iye  ohna  iyotar)ka, 

came   the  immediately  Badger        out-doors       waa-turn  d;       and  Gray-Bear  himself       in  sat-down, 

ka  Hoka  woyiite  tawa  koya  owasii)  kipi ;  heeen  Hoka  taijkan  eti,  ka  nina 

and      Badger       provisiims         his  also  all         were- taken ;       so  Badger     out-doors    dwelt,  and    very- 

miich 

akihar).      Mato  en  hiyotarjke   ciij   iharjhaijna  uijkai}   Mato  harjhaijna  hir) 

starved.  Gray- Bear     in        came -sat-down        the         next -morning;  then        Gray-Bear         morning  very 

kikta,  ka  taijkan  hinaziij  ka  heya  :  Hoka  nuksi  sicaninana  kir)  taijkan  hinarjpa 

waked-up,  and     outside      came-stood  and  this  said:      Badger       ears  stinking  the       outside  come 
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wo,  uitAho(?oka  kiij  nte  ozuday  do,  eya.     Uqkaij  Hoka  vvaijliiijkpe  ehdaku; 

ImiHT.     your«urrounil        the   buffalo       full-is  ,      he  said.  And  Badger  arrow  his  took; 

•dng. 

Ija  Hoka  liecoy  e(^ee  kiij  ake  iyecen  e6oij,  ka  owasii)  idiyaza  wicao.     Tuka 

>'ud     Uaduer    that-doinB  always     the     agaiii  so  he-did,     and  all  one-after      tbem-hit.  But 

another 

owasiij  Mato  idu,  ka  waijzina  kaes  Hoka  kirupi  siii.     Haijhaijna  otoiyohi 

all        (iray-liear  look,    and  one  even         Badger      waa-(riven     not.  Morning  each 

hec'oij,  tuka  tohiijni  Hoka  waijzidaij  ahdi  sni  ecee:    l^a  e<5en  waijua  Hoka 

Ihat-he-dld,     hut  never  Biulger  one  hronght     not      always:      and         so  now  Badger 

honte 

(•\r)6si  oin  akihaij  te  kte  hiijca.    Tuka  Mato  ciqdaday  waqzi  hakaktadaij  lica, 

i-hildren    with       starve      die    will       very.  But     Gray-Bear      children  one  youngest  very, 

uijkaij  liee  luujliaijiia  otoiyohi  tasi(^o^ai;  waijzi  yuha  skata  ecee,  ka  toliaii 

and         that  one        morning  every  huffalo-leg  one  had         played       always,    and       when 

waijna  hde  kta  era  Hoka  ti  kiij  en  tiyokahmihma  iyewicakiya  ecee,  ka 

now       go-home   will      then      Badger  houst^  the       in         roUiug-houseward'  eaused-them  to-go     always,     and 

heoij  iii  yukaijpi. 

by-thatliviug"' they-were. 

Hanhayua    way    ake'   Mato    taijkaii    liitiapa   ka   heya:    Hoka    iiuksi 

•Morning  one        again    Gray-Bear        outside  camo  and     this  said:         Badger  ears 

si(?aimiaiia  kiij,  waijhiijkpe  ahiyu  wo,  uitahocoka  kiij  pte  ozudaij  do,  eya. 

stinking  the  arrow  bring        out,         your-surround         the    Imft'alo       fuU-is  ,      lu-said. 

Mato  heya  tka  Hoka  ye  sni.     Uflkaij  Mato  heya:    Eciij  yau  sni  kiijhaij 

Gnkv-      Ibis-said     hut        Badger       go       not.  And        Gray-Bear  this-said :        Now  you-come  not  if 

Bear 

inac^ibdaska  kte  do,  eya. 

l-snissh-you         will       ,      he-said. 

Uijkaij  Hoka  tawicu  heya :  Widahiqda,  eyake.s  tokiki  ewaciij  we,  waijna 

Then  Badger      wife-his    this-said:  Old-man,  at-any -rate  somehow  think  of  it  (female       now 

sp.) 

eden  midiqda  oni  akihai)  mate  kte,  eya.     Uijkay  Hoka  heya:  Ho,  ektamde  ca 

so       my.<-hildren    will       starve         I-die      will,  she.said.  And         Badger  this-s-iid:     Yes,     there      I-go    and 

owasiij  widawao,  ka  eciij  tukte  iyotai)  depe  ciqhaij  he  wahdohdi  kte  do; 

all  fhem-I-kill,       and      then         which        '  most  fat  if  that      I-bring-home       will         ; 

^a  nakuij  en  inakte  esta  kte  do,  Hoka  eya,  ca  Mato  ki<?i  ya.     Uijkaij  Hoka 

and         also       thus  me-be-kill     even      will       ,         Badger      said,     ami  Gray-Bear  with   went.  And  liailgir 

liedoi)  edee  ake  owasiq  iciyaza  wicao.     Uqkaq  Mato  heya :  Pte  toni  cepapi 

tbat-did     always  again  all  one-after   them-killed.  And      Gray-Bear  this-said :  Buffalo    four       fat  ones 

another 

kii)  hena  u\h  pate  c-a  ahdi  wo,  eya.     Uijkay  Hoka,  Ho,  eya;   ka  waqzi 

the        those       you      cut-up    and      hriug-liome.      he-said.  And  Badger,       Tea,        said;       and         one 

iyotan  cepe  hca,  uijkaij  heceeday  jiata,  ka  waijna  yiistay,  uykaq  Mato  heya: 

more  fat       very,  and  that-only     he-dressed,  and  now_         finished,  then     Gray-Beartliis  said; 

Tokeca  ake  waijzi  yapate  sni,  eya.     Tuka  Hoka  wicada  .sni.     Deceedaij 

Why  again         one  you-cut-up     not.    he'said.  But  Badger        would  not.  This-alone 

kes  hoksivopa  wicawakahde   kta,  eya.      Heharjyai)   hinah    Mato   wapata 

■•ven  ebilifnm  them  to-I-take-home^     will,      he-said.  So-long  asyet      I'lray-Bear    cutting-up 

Iidustaij     sni.  Tuka  waijna  Hoka  tado  kin  ikarj  kitorj  ka  kiij  kta,  uijkaij 

Hnialie<lhiaown  not.     _      But  now  Badger         meat       the       string         tied        and    I'arry  would,        (Inn 

Mato  heya :  Hoka  nuksi  sicamnana  kirj,  tokaij  iyaya  wo,  we  nainavakihdi 

Gray  llearlhissaiil:     ISadger        ears  stinking  the,        away         "  go,         (male  blood     you  for-iue-tread-in 

sp.) 


'  Tiyokahiiijhma  ih  not  in  the  dictionnry ;  but  it  is  probably  derived  from  ti,  tent,  and  okahmi- 
hiua,  which  latter  is  from  kahmibma,  to  roll  along,  make  roll  by  striking.— j.  o.  D. 
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kte  do,  eya.     Tuka  Hoka  is  hey  a:    Jlolio,  mis  liaijtuke  de  walidohdi  kte 

will,  lu'-aaid.  Jiut  liadj^cr      he,    tliis-said :        No.  no:  I  iuilcod  thia      I-carrv-homo        will 

do,  eya.     Mato  ake  e}a,  tka    Hoka  wicada   sni.      Urjkai)   Mato  hiyu,  ka 

he  said.    Gray-Bear  atiain     said-it.      Imt        liadser  would  not.  Tlieii        Gray-Bear     came,       and 

Hoka  we  kiij  ehna  paha  erii)eyapi. 

Badger    blood    the  in         pushed       was-thrown. 

Uijkaij  wotauice  war)  apiita<>-  ihpaya,  uijkaij  we  kiij  he  oijspa  iiapohinus 

Then  hlc»od-clot  one         iiissing      he-fell-dowri,       and         Idood    the     that     a-piece         in-shut-hand 

icu,  ka  yuha  ceya  hda,  ka  pezi  orjge  yusda  ^a  we  kirj  opemni  ahde  (;a 

he-took,  and    havinp     crying  went-home,  and     grass      some      ^  pulled       and  bloinl     the      wrappcd-in     carried-    and 

home 

catku  kiij  en  akihnaka;  ka  hehaii  iijyaij  ka  iiiitosu  ka    peziliota  ko  liuwe  i 

baek-of-      the       in     placed  at-home ;     and       then  stones       and    sweatpoles  and         AfteuiUia      also    to-get  went 

tent 

ka  ini    kaga.     Ka  iiiiti])i  oatkii  kiij  en  pezihota  kiij  liena  owiqze  (:a  akan 

and  sweating  made.         And  sweat  lodge  buck-part    the        in        Artenii:fia         the         them      made-bed-of    and     upon 

we  kiq  he  ehnaka,  ka  hehan  initi  kiij  he  akantaijliaij  kiij  lie  taijyeh  nataka. 

blood    the     that        placed,         and        then        sweat-    the     that  the-outside  the     tliat    very-well      fastened. 

lodge 

Hehan  mini  icu  ka  timahen  ehde,  ka  irjyaij   kadye  ('n  waijna  kate  (^ehaij 

Then  wat*>r  he-took  and     within-house     placed,     and      stones         heated       and  now  hot  when 

initi  kiij   malien  ewieahnaka,  Iiehan  tiyopa  kii]   eden  nataka      Hehan  isto 

sweat-     the         within  them-he-plae^d  then  door  the  so        ho-fast^-ned.  Then  arm 

lodge 

eceedaq  timahen  iyeye  ca  mini  kirj  oij  iijyaij  kii)  akastaij  yarjka. 

alone  house-within  ho-t!irust  and    water     the     with     stones        tln^      pouring-on         was. 

Uqkai)  ihnuhaijna   tuwe  inahen   eomnihdazi  iiiya  Hoka  nahoq.     Ake 

And  suddenly  some-oln>      within  sighing  Iireatlio      Ba<lger         heard.  Again 

ecoq,  mini  oi]  iqyaij  kiq  akastaij  yaijka.     Urjkaij  tuwe  timahen  heyfi  niya: 

he-did,      water   with    stones       the      poaring-on         was.  And         some-one  within-house  this  said  breatliing: 

De  tuwe  aksa  ))idamayaye  (;a  waijna  makiyuhdoka  wo,  eya.     Hecen  tiyopa 

This       who       again     glad-you-me-raake    and       now        open  for  me  (malo  sp.),  he-said.  So  door 

yuhdoka,    uijkaij    koska    waij   wicasta    waste    hca    liinarjpa:    hecen    Hoka 

he-opened.  and  y'>ung-man        a  man  beautiful      verv  came  out;  so  Badger 

Wotanice  Hoksitlaij  eya  caze  yata,  ka  he  Hoka  ciijksiya. 

Blood-elot-Boy  saying   name     called,     and  that     Badger         sou-had. 

Uijkaij  hehan  Wotanice  Hoksidaij  heya:  Ito,  ate,  heya  wo,  Ito,  micirjksi 

And  then  Blo(Ml-clot  Boy  this-said:     Xow  father       th'is-say:  Now        my-son 

heyake  waste  hce  (3es,  eya  wo,  eya.     Uijkai]  eya,  urjkai]  ecetu.     Ui}kaij 

clothes  good         very   oh-that.     say-thou,       he  said.  And         he  said,        and  it-was-so.  And 

ake  lieya:  Ito,  inicinksi  })taijlia  waijzu  warj  waijhiijkjie  ozudaijh  yuhe  ees, 

again    this-say:     Now  my-son  ott^'r-skin        quiver  a  arrows  full-very         'have    oh-that 

eya  wo,  eya.      Uijkaij   eya,   uijkar)   ake  ecetu.     Uijkai}  hehan   Wotanice 

'sa.v  thou.         be  saiil.  And  be'-.-^aid.         and  again      it-was-sit.  And  then  Blood-clot 

Hoksidaij  pa  liiij  kii)  waijzi  IkUizuij  icu,  ka  tiyopa  kirj  en  elide  ka  waqliirjkpe 

Boy  head  hair     the  one  pulling        took,   and         door  the     in      placed  and  arrow 

orj  kuto,  urjkaij  kasden  iheyii.     Hehaii  Wotanice  Hoksidai)  heya:   Ate  togca 

with    shot,  and  splitting       hit-it.  Tken  Bloo<l-ch>t  Boy  this  said :    Father      why 

WO  mayakupi  sni  he.      Ui^karj  Hoka  heya:  Hehehe,  cirjs,  taku  yaka  hwo: 

food        me-you-givo         not         ?  And  Ba<lger    this'said:  .Mas!  son  what     you-moan         ? 

waijna  akihaij  iiijtapi  kte  do,  wamaseca  hca,  urjkar)  Mato  den  hi  ka  owasir) 

now  starving        we-ilie         will       .  I-was-rich  very,  and       (tray -bear    here  came  and  all 

niaki  ka  taijkaij  hiyu  inaye  (;a  owasiij  icu,  ka  waqna  akihaij  uijtapi  kte  do, 

t4Kik-      and     outdoors       come     madc'-nie   and         all  took,    and        now  starving         we-dio         will      , 

from-me 

eya.  '  . 

he  said. 
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Unkai)   Wotaiiic-e    Hoksidaij    heya:    Hena,   ate,    sdonwaye   ca    heoq 

And  Blood  clot  Boy  lliis'snid:       These.        father,  I  know,  and    thcnfon' 

rma<?a^a  ce,  eya.    Ate,  tokeijli  ecoi;  cisi  kiijhaij  ii6en  ecorj  wo,  eya.    Ui)kaij 

I-haveSowu       h/wid.     Father,     Justa,        todo     lyou-  if  »o  '1«  •       ''"x^'"'  ^^"'l 

lioka  llt\  eva.     Hatjhayna  Mato  taykan  hinaziij  ka  nicipaij  esta  van  kte 

Badger,       Yes,      8.iid.  Inthemnruins  Gray-Bear    without         stands        and      youcall    although .voinomo shall 

sni;  tuka  iiioijpa  eye  (^iqliai)  hehau  yaliinaijpe  kta  ka  kici  de  kta,   tuka 

not;        but       socoad  liiue  he-says         if  then  •  you-coim- out        will      and     with  you-go  will,  bu. 

miye  he  itokam  \vai)ua  ekta  inawahbe  kta,  eya.     Wayiia  haijliaijna   hiu 

I.ni.\srlf  this        Urore  already  at  ,    I-hide  will,     he-said.  Now  morning  very 

j\rato  taijkau  liinape  ^n  heya:  Hoka  iiuksi  sidamuaua  kiq  waijhiijkpe  kiij 

Gray  Bear  outside  .anie         and  this  said:     Badger         ears  stinking  the  ^   arrow    ^  the 

ahivii  wo,  nitahocoka  kii)  pte  ozudaij  do,  eya.     Tuka  ye  sni,   ka  inoqpa 

brtngout,  yoursurround        the    buHalo       fuUis  ,       he-siiid.  But       he-go     not,       and  second-time 

eye  6iij  helian  waijhiijkpe  ehdaku  ka  kici  ya  ka  ake  owasiy  hamwicaya,  ka 

b«-said   the         then  arrow  hls-took      and    with   went,  and    again  all  them  scared,  and 

cai)ku  wai)zidai3  ahda,  hehan  Hoka  waqliiokpe  oij  owasiy  iciyaza  wicao,  ka 

path  one  they  went,     then         Badger  arrow  with         all  in  a  line      thcm-shot,  and 

waijzi  repa  he  Hoka  pata 

one  fat       that    Badger      dressed. 

Uijkaij  Mato  heva:  Kohaqua  pata  wo,  eya.     Waijna  Hoka  pata  yustaij 

And      Cray  Bear  thisliaid:  Soon  cut  up,        he  said.  Now  Badger     cut  up     finished 

kehaij  kiij  hdicu  kta;  uijkaq  Mato  heya:  Hoka  nuksi  sicamuana  hiij  tokau 

'then       carry      come      would;         and       Gray  Bear  this  said:      Badger        ears  stinking  the         away 

home 

hiyaya  wo,  we  uamayakihdi  kte  do,  eya.     Tka  iyowiijye  sni  kiq  kta  skai). 

1:0  Ihoii  blood  youlram'ple-in  forme  will        ,       he  said.         But        'stopping  not    carry  would  worked. 

Uijkaij  Mato  hiyu  ka  iyahpaya  ka  we  kii)  ehna  ehpeya.     Tuka  ake  naziij 

Then      Gray  I$ear   came      and        fell-upon         and    blood     the         in         threw  Cim.  But   _   again     risiug 

hiyaye  ("a  icu  kta  tka.     Ake  we  kiij  ehna  ehpeya.      Hehan  Hoka  ceya 

went  and    take    would    but.         Again    blood    the  in         he-threw'him.  Then  Badger        cried 

skai). 

working. 

Uqkaij  hehan  Wotani6e  Hoksidaq  naziq  hiyaye,  (a  en  ya,  ka  key  a: 

And  then  Blood  Clot  Boy  rising         startetl,         and  there  went,    and    this  said: 

Toke(5a  ate   heden   yakuwa  hwo,   eya.     Uijkai)   Mato  heya:  He  is,  digs. 

Why       niy-fatber      so  you  treat  1  he  said.  And        Gray  Bear  this'aaid:    This    that      son 

hepe  do;   Sung,  kohaqna  ui^  nicigda  tado  wicakahda  wo,   epe  do,   eya. 

this  I  said;        Brother,  soon  you    your  children    meat  take  home  to  Ihem.  Isaid       ,        he  »aid. 

Tuka   Wotanide    Hoksidarj    heya:    Hiya,    ate    kahoya    iyeyaye    ciij     he 

But  Blood  Clot  Boy  this  said;  No,       my  father  tlirowing  you  shoved         the       that 

waijmdaka  ce,  eya;  ^a  waqliiqhpe  ehthiku,  uijkaij  Mato  nakipa,  tuka  kute 

I  saw  ,      he  said;    and  arrow  betook,  and       Gray  Bear         ded,  b.it        he  shot 

uijkaij  sastedaij  kiij  he  okataqyaij  ka  kte. 

and  little  finger     the      that       transfixed         and   killed. 

Hehan  Hoka  deya:  Oii)8,  Mato  ciijca  waij  hakaktadaij  kiij  tezi  sdasdadai) 

Then         Ba>iger    this  said;     Son,     Gray  Bear  child         a  youngest  the     belly  .smooth 

he  kte  sni  wo,  he  tasicogaij  nahmana  uijkahijH  ecee,  ka  heoij  deharjyaq  ni 

thai    kill      not,  that  leg  bone  secretly  ns  brought""  always,    and    by  that       to  this  t'ime     alive 

uijyakoijpi  de,  eya. 

weare,  be  said. 

Uijkaij   hehan  Wotanide   Hoksidai]   tiyatakiva   hda  ka  Mato   tawicu 

And  then  Blood  Clot  Boy  bomewanf  went     and   Gray  Bear     wife  bis 

home  * ' 
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kipai)  ka  hey  a:  Mato    okpe    ii  wo,  eya.     Uijkaij   Mato  tawicu  wikaiji  cu 

called  to     and    this  saitl :  Gray  Bear    to  help    come  thou,    be  said.  And        dray  Bear     wife  his         strap         took 

carry  the  meat 

ka  u  ka  heya:  Optaye   touakeca  he,   eya.       Uqkaij    Wotanice    Hoksidaij 

and  came  and    thisuaid:         Hera  how  man j'  ?       she  said.  And  iJlood  Clot  lioy 

heya:  (Jptaye  waijzi  do,  eya.     UijkaTj,  Heiia  heuakeca  eca  takukiye   sni 

tliis*^said;  Herd  one  ,        lie  said.  And,  Those  so  many  when  sometliiny;  count     not 

ecee  koij,  eya.     Waijna  kiyedaij  u  uijkaTj  ake  heya:  Optave  toiiakec'a  lie, 

always    in  the    she  said.  Now  "^near  came        and  a^ain   this  said:  Herd  how  many  .' 

vast 

eya.      Uijkaij  Wotanice  Iloksidaij  heya:   Optaye   waijzi  ce  epe  do,   eye  ea 

she  said.  And  IJlood  Clot  litty  this  said:         Herd         '       one,  I  said        ,        he  said  and 

wa]}hiijkpe  elidaku.     Tijkaij,  Taijiii  heeece  kte    eikoij    eye  (;a  nazica,  tuka 

arrow  his  tr)ok.  And,  Of  old  so       would  l>e,         I         she  said  and         tied,  hut 

thouyiht 

.sastedaij    kiij    eu    okataijyaij    ka    kte.      Hehau   Mato   ti   kiij    eu   tiinahen 

little  tiuj,:er         the  in  drove  it  an<l      killed.  Then  Gray     house  the         in  within 

IJear 

ivava,   iiijkaij    owasiij    paiuahdidaij    hiyeya.      Wotanice    Hoksidaij    lieya: 

went,  and  all  hea<ls-down  were.  Blood  Clot  Boy  this  said; 

Waiizi  tiikte  de  ate  woyakupi  ece  lie,  eya  iwicawaij^a;   uijkaij  o\va.sir)  ho 

One  which       this      my  lather  food       always     i       he  said,        tliemaskinj;;  an<l  all         voice 

you  gave 

waijzidaij  heyapi;   Miye,  iniye,  eyapi.      Tuka   warjzidaij    eye   sni.     Tijkaij 

on-  this  said;  1,  I.  they  said.  But  one  s.aid       not.  And 

hehau  heya:  Miye,  miye,  eyapi,  uijkaij  etaijhaij  wicaui  kteca,  eya;  iiijkaij 

then         this  said;  f,  1,  they  say,         and  for  that         they  live       shall?       bo  said;        and 

Wotanice  Hoksidaij  itazipe  ehdakii  ka  owasiij  wicakata  ka  heceedarj  okapta. 

Hlood  Chit  Boy  bow  bis  took       anil  all  them  killed      and        that  alone       spareil  him. 

Heceu   he   Hoka  ti  kiij   eu  aki   ka  he  mini   aku  ka  uakuij   cahod  yuge 

So  that     Badger   bouse  the        in        he       and     that     water      bring     and         also  ashes         take  up 

brought. 

kiyapi. 

they  made  him. 

Hehau  ake  Hoka  nina  waseca  hca.     Urjkaij  hehaq  Wotanice  Hoksidaij 

Then        Jigain     Badger       very  rich         much.  And  then  Blood-Clot  Boy 

icomni  ka  heya :  Ate,  icimani  mde  kte  do,  tukte  oyate  waijzi  ikiyedaij  tipi 

tired        and    this'said:    Father,     traveling       I  go      will       ,  which       people  one  near-by  live 

staying 

sdorjyaye  ciijhaij  ekta  mde  kte  do,  eya. 

you  know  if  there      I  go      will       ,      he  said. 

Uijkaij  Hoka  heya :  Deciya  oyate  waij  wicota  tipi  ce,  eya ;  hecen,  ciijs, 

And  Badger    this  said:  Here  people  a  many       dwell,  he  said;  so  son 

ekta  de  kta ;   tuka  wicahca  waij  nitkokim  u  kta,  uijkaij  he  nihnaye  waciij 

there   you  go    will;  but  old-man  a         you  meeting   come  will,  and  he     you  deceive       desire 

kte  do ;  tuka  ihnuhaij  taku  eye  ciijliai]  ecauoij  kte  sni  do,  eya.     Uijkaij 

will         ;  but  take  care  what     he  says  if  you  <lo  will      not         ,        ho' said.  And 

Wotanice  Hoksidaq,  Ho,  eya. 

Blood-Clot  Boy.  Yes,     bo'said. 

Wotanice  Hoksidaij  waijua  iyaya,  uijkaij  iijyuij !  wicahca  waij  sayye- 

Bliiud Clot  Bo.\  now  had  gone,         and  lo!  old  man  a  staff 

kitoij  u  waijka,  ka  heya :   Takoza,  tokiya  da  he,  eya.     He  is,  Hecegcen 

bohliug  coming     was,         and    this  said:       Grandchild,        where         you        /       he'said.       This     he.        In  this  way 

g" 

oinawaiiiuake,  eya.     He  icuijhaij  siyo  keya  iwaijkain  hiyahaijpi.     Uijkaij 

I  am  walking  truly  (0    he  said.       This  in  the  meantime  grou,se      many  above  alighted.  And 

wicahca  heya :  Takoza  waijzi  iiiakio  wo,  waijna  akihaij  mate  kte  do,  eya. 

old  man        this'said;     Grandchild         one     for  me  shoot.  now  starving  Idle        will         ,      be  said. 
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Tiikii,  Hiya  cle(5iva  lude  (-.i  inawahui  do,  eya,  ka  iyoopta  iyeya.      Waqna 

But,  No,       thitlierward    1 KO     ami       I  hasteu  .        In.  sai.l,  ami        onwiinl        ^    wont.  Now 

htavetu  unkaij  ake  nakuij  wicahca  way  say>ekitoij  itkokiin  u  ka  waijua 

evi'nln«  and  ajiain         also  old-man  a  statfliaving  I.,  meet      came  and         now 

ehan  "i  kta   uijkaij    iyotaijka,   hec'en    en    inaziq.      Uijkaij   wicahca   heya : 

there     go  would,         and  'aatdciwn,  so  there  cami' stood.  And  old  man  this  said; 

Takoza,  eva  ito  inavarnii  esta  owapagi  kte  do,  eya.      Uqkaij  Wotauice 

Grandchild,      c?en       if  you  hasten    all  hough      I  all  pipe        will         ,        he  »aid.  And  liloodClot 

Iloksidaii  lieciij,  Ito  esta  kici  carjnoijimiijpe  va  liehan  imdaiudc  kta,  eciij,  ka, 

Buy  this  thought,  Lo        if        with  I  smoke  and      then  I  go  on  will,  he  thought,  and. 

Ho,  eva.     Hedeii  kici  caijiioijpa  yaijke  (3a  ecen  akpaza.     Haijyetu  kiij  lie 

Yes       said.  So  with        he  smoking      "     was        and       so  night  on.  Night  the     that 

iliurjnivai]  kiC-i  vaijka,  ka  Wotanice  Hoksidaij  istiijbe  sni  ur),  tuka  waijiia 

alllhroiigh      -  with     ^    was,         and        BlowlClot  Boy  sleep  not     was,       but  now 

wicali^^a  kii}  ecen  istiijnia  waijka.     He  icuqhaij  waijna  aijpa  kaindes  aya, 

uldroau         the       even  asleep  lay.  That  whilst  now  moruiug    brightened      went, 

uijkaij  lieceu,  ito  esta  mis  waijua  inistinma  ke,  waqnas  etaijhaij  arjpa  kta 

and  80,  lo!       even        1.  now  1  sleep  will,  now  from  daylight     will. 

ecii),  ka  iwarjka. 

he       and     lay  down, 
thought, 

Uijkaij   tohiijni   ehaijkoij    Uijktoini  hee    tka   sdoqye    sni.       Wotanide 

And  aforetime  indeed  Uijktomi     this  was    hut        ho  knew  not.  Blood  (lot 

Hoksidaij   istiijbeh   iyaye  ciq   liehau    wicahca   kiij    hee  naziij   hiyaye    ca 

Boy  asleep  fast        "went  the  then  old  man  the    who  was  standing  went  and 

heya:   Tuwe   is  tokenken    teniciyena,    eyaya   nazirj   hiyaye  ca   akamdas 

this'said:        Who        this!        howsoever  killing  you,  he  said  oft«in  standing  went  and  astride 

inaziij,  ka  caijkaku  kiij  paweh  iyeya,  ka  huha  kiy  owasii]  yuzi<>ziij  iyeya, 

stood.       and        backbone         the         broke  turned,      and     limbs       the  all  8tret<:hed         he  made, 

ka  nakpe  kiij  najiin  yuzida,  ka  heceu  sui)ka  way  sice  hca  kaga.     Uijkaij 

and         ears  the  both        he  stretched,  and        this  dog  a  bad       very      made.  And 

wokoyake  wastoste  kii]  hena  icu  ka  iye  uij  ^a  tawokoyake  wizi  ecee  ui) 

clotues  beautiful         the      those     he  took  and       lie      wore,  and  hisclothes  old         only     wore 

clouts     those 

kii)   hena  en  ehpeya,   lea   hetaijhaij    iyoopta    kici    ya.      Hecen   Wotanice 

the         those     there       heleft,  and  thence  "forward  with      went.  So  Blood  Clot 

Hok.sidaij   hee  siujka  kagapi.     Uijktorai  hee  hnaye  ca  hecen  edakicoi}. 

Boy  that  was       dog  made  Uqktomi       it  was    deceived    aud         so  did  to  him. 

Hetaijhaij  Uijktomi  iyoopta  ya  ka  suijka  kiij  lie  kici  ya  kicoco  aya, 

Thence  Uqktomi  'forward        went   and         dog  the     that    with      went    calling t4>        led 

him  olten       him 

Wotani6e  Hoksidaij,  wohwo,  wohwo,  eya  aya.     Wotanice  Hoksidarj  oyate 

Blood  (Hot  Boy,  "wohwo,        wohwo'*      saying  leu  him.  Blood  Clot  Boy  people 

wai)  ekta  ye  cikoij  hee  waijna  Urjktoini  ehai)  i,   uqkar)  suijka  kiij  he  isteca 

a  to      went       the       that-is       now  Ui)kt^)ini  to       come,       and  dog         the      that   ashamed 

ka  inanin  ihdonica,  ka  Uijktomi  isnana  oyate  kiq   ehna  iyaya.     Uijkaij 

and       outaide       kept  himself,      and  Uiiktomi  he  alone         people        the        among         went.  And 

oyate  kiij  heyapi  keya])i:   \V\itanice  Hoksidaij  hee  u  do,  eyapi,  ls:a  nina 

people      the       this  said        they  say :  Blood  Clot  Boy  that  was    comes,       they  said,     and      much 

wiciynskiij  hca,  keyapi. 

they  rejoiced       very       they  say. 
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NOTES. 

1.  Tlie  use  of  reis,  which  is  "kes"  frequently,  is  to  be  noted  as  indieatingwis/ior 
itrong  desire.  "Father,  say  this,  'Oh  tliat  my  son  niiglit  have  good  oh)thes.'"  This 
is  used  at  the  end  of  the  phrase  or  sentence,  and  is  accompanied  by  tlie  verbs  think  or 
say,  in  some  form.     Like  to  these  is  "tokiij,"  used  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  wish." 

2.  The  life-giving  qualities  of  the  sweating  process  are  strongly  brought  out  in 
this  myth.  There  may  be  two  objects  or  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  the  Dakota  when  he 
makes  a  "sweat  lodge."  It  is  sometimes  resorted  to  for  curing  disease.  That  good 
quality  Dr.  Williamson  always  commended.  No  doubt  it  often  attorded  relief  to  a 
congested  condition  of  the  system.  But  it  was  resorte<l  to  more  frequently  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  into  communication  with  the  spirit  world.  This  is  the  object  here. 
From  the  blood  of  the  buffalo,  "which  is  the  life  thereof,"  is,  by  this  prycess,  created 
a  man.  Is  this  evolution?  The  sweat  lodge  was  usually  made,  as  described  here,  by 
taking  willow  boughs,  bending  them  ov^r,  making  their  tops  meet  and  interlacing  or 
tying  them  together,  and  thus  making  a  booth,  which  was  large  enough  for  one  to  sit 
naked  inside  and  pour  water  on  the  heated  stones.  The  whole  was  covered  over 
tightly  with  blankets  or  robes.  This  is  the  initipi  (eneteepee).  The  sweater  sang  as 
well  as  sweated.  But  in  this  case  the  object  was  to  have  the  "mysterious  power"  do 
its  work  alone. 

3.  This  myth  ends  abruptly.  It  would  hardly  be  true  to  the  thought  of  an  Indian 
to  leave  the  god-born  in  the  shape  of  a  dog,  and  that  an  ugly  dog.  There  must  be 
a  sequel  to  it.^ 

TRANSLATION. 

Once  ujion  a  time  there  was  a  Badger  who  was  rich  and  had  nniny  children. 
He  had  (tne  arrow,  but  it  was  a  very  long  one.  And  in  the  bend  of  a  river  he  had  a 
buffalo  surround,  which  was  full  of  buffalo  every  morning.  When  it  was  so  and  all 
started  out  on  one  path,  he  stood  behind  them  and  shot  his  long  arrow  into  the  hind 
ermost,  and  it  went  from  one  to  another  through  the  whole  herd.  So  the  Badger 
became  very  rich  in  dried  meat. 

Then  suddenly  there  came  a  Gray  Bear  to  his  tent.    And  the  Gray  Bear  said, 

'The  Titoijwai)  usts  tokiij  only  in  soliloquies.  When  it  is  used  it  must  ho  followed  by  ui  or  niij 
at  till!  end  of  the  clause  i'xi>iessiuK  tho  wish ;  as,  tokiij  he  bluha  uiij,  Oh  llial  I  hud  it  I — j.  o.  i>. 

-There  is  nior<!  of  tliis  myth  in  the  C"e;;iha  versions.  The  hero,  there  railed  "The  Kahbit'sSon," 
was  caused  to  adliere  to  a  tree,  whicli  he  Iiad  climbed  at  the  re(|uest  of  the  deccivci-,  Ictiuike.  This 
latter  character  corresponds  to  IJijktonii  of  the  Santee  Dakota,  Avlioui  the  Teton  call  lUto  and  Iktonii. 
It  secuis  better  to  leave  these  mythical  names  untranslated.  Wliile  the  Omaha  and  I'onka  now  ajiply 
the  name  IctiniUe  to  the  monkey,  ape,  etc.,  it  is  phiin  that  this  is  a  reci'ut  use  of  the  term.  Ictiuike 
was  one  of  the  creators,  according  to  the  Ouuiha  myths.  After  cansiuj;  the  IJabbit's  son  to  adhere  to 
the  tree,  he  donued  the  magic  clothing  of  tlie  latter,  went  to  a  village  near  by,  and  married  the  elder 
daughter  of  the  chief.  The  younger  daughter,  becoming  jealous  of  her  sister,  fled  to  the  forest,  where 
Bhe  found  the  Rabbit's  son,  wliom  she  released.  At  this  point  the  Omaha  version  differs  from  the 
Ponka.  The  girl  married  the  Rabbit's  son  and  took  him  to  her  home.  After  sever.al  exhibitions  of  the 
skill  of  the  young  man,  a  dance  wivs  proclaimed.  Thither  went  Ictinike,  who  was  compelled  to  jumj) 
U])ward  every  time  that  the  Rabbit's  son  hit  tlu^  drum.  The  fourth  time  that  he  beat  it  his  adver- 
sary ,jumi)ed  so  high  that  when  he  struck  the  ground  he  was  killed. 

See  Contr.  to  N,  A.  Ethuol.,  vol.  vi,  pt.  i,  pp.  43-57,  and  pt.  il,  i>p.  586-609.— .F.  o.  D. 
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''Wonderful!  my  brotlier,'that  you  should  live  lieie  in  siuli  abundance,  while  I  and 
my  children  are  starving.  If  it  i)lease  you  1  will  come  liere  and  live  with  you."  The 
Badger  said,  '"Yes;"  and  added,  "So  we  will  amuse  ourselves."  And  when  the  (Jray 
Bear  was  starting  home,  he  took  a  bundle  of  buffalo  meat  and  gave  to  the  Gray  Bear 
to  carry  home. 

The  next  morning  Gray  Bear  came  with  his  household,  and  as  soon  as  he  moved 
in  Mr.  Badger  was  turned  out  and  (iray  Bear  took  jmssession  of  all  his  meat.  The 
Badger  lived  out  doors  and  starved.  The  next  morning  after  he  took  possession, 
Gray  Bear  awoke  very  early  in  the  morning  and  standing  outside  said,  "You  Badger 
with  the  stinking  ears,  come  out,  your  surround  is  full  of  buffalo."  So  the  Badger 
took  his  long  arrow  and  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  shot  it  through  the  whole  line  of 
buifalo.  But  the  Gray  Bear  took  them  all  and  did  not  let  the  Badger  have  one. 
This  he  did  ifiorning  by  morning,  but  never  did  the  Badger  bring  home  one;  and  so 
he  and  his  children  were  about  to  die  of  hunger.  Jiut  the  youngest  of  Gray  Bear's 
children  every  morning  jdayed  with  a  buttalo  leg,  and  when  he  was  tired  playing  be 
tossed  them  over  to  the  Badger's  tent.    Thus  they  niaintaiued  an  existence. 

One  morning  again  Gray  Bear  came  out  and  called,  "  Y<m  Badger  with  the 
stinking  ears,  bring  out  your  long  arrow,  your  surround  is  full  of  buffalo."  But  the 
Badger  did  not  go;  when  the  Gray  Bear  said,  "I  will  crush  you  if  you  don't  come." 

And  the  Badger's  wife  said,  "Old  man,  in  someway  consider,  for  I  and  my 
children  are  starving  to  death."  To  this  the  Badger  replied,  "  Yes,  1  will  go  and  kill 
them  all,  and  I  will  dress  and  bring  home  the  fattest  one,  even  if  he  kills  me."  So 
he  went  with  the  Gray  Bear  and  did  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  killing  them  all. 
Then  the  Gray  Hear  said,  •'  Vou  .skin  and  carry  home  some  of  the  fattest."  To  this 
the  Badger  said  "  Yes,"  and  went  to  work  to  dress  one  of  the  fattest.  When  he  was 
finishing  that  Gray  Bear  said,  "Why  don't  you  dress  another?"  But  the  Badger 
would  not,  and  said,  "  This  alone  will  be  sufficient  for  my  children." 

As  yet  Gray  Bear  had  not  finished  cutting  up  his  meat,  but  when  the  Badger 
had  tied  up  his  meat  and  was  about  to  jtack  it  home,  Gray  Bear  said,  "You  stinking- 
eared  Badger,  get  away,  ycm  will  trample  in  this  blood."  Hut  the  Badger  replied, 
"  No,  I  am  going  to  carry  this  home."  Gray  Bear  ordered  him  away  again,  but  the 
Badger  would  not  go.  Then  Gray  Bear  came  and  i)ushed  Batlger  down  in  the  blood. 
Thus,  as  he  fell  down  in  the  dotted  blood  he  kissed  it,  and  taking  a  jiiece  up  in  his 
hand  he  went  home  crying.  By  the  way  he  pulled  .some  grass  and  wrapped  it  around 
the  blood  and  laid  it  away  in  the  back  part  of  his  tent.  Then  he  went  and  brought 
stones  and  sticks  for  a  sweat-house,  and  Artemwia  ov  wild  sage,  and  made  a  steaming. 
In  the  back  i>art  of  the  sweat-house  he  made  a  bed  of  the  Artemisia  and  upon  it  i>Iaced 
the  bhxHl,  and  then  he  covered  the  lodge  well  on  the  outside.  Then  he  took  a  dish  of 
water  and  placed  it  within,  and  when  the  stones  were  well  heated  he  rolled  them  in 
also  and  fa.stened  the  door.  Then  lie  thrust  his  arm  alone  inside  and  jxiured  water 
(m  the  stones. 

Suddenly  the  Badger  heanl  some  one  in.side  sighing.  He  continued  to  i)Our 
wat«r  on  the  stones.  And  then  some  one  breathing  within  said.  "Again  you  have 
made  me  glad,  and  now  oixmi  for  me."  So  he  opened  the  door  and  a  very  beautiful 
young  man  came  out.  Badger  at  once  named  him  Blood-Clot  Boy,  and  had  him  for 
Lis  son. 
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Then  Blood-Clot  Boy  said,  "  Now,  father,  say  this:  •  Oh  that  my  son  might  have 
good  clothefs.'"  So  be  said  it,  and  it  was  so.  Then  he  said  again,  "Say  this:  'Oh 
that  my  son  might  have  an  otter-skin  quiver  filled  with  arrows.'"  This  he  said  also, 
and  it  was  so.  Then  Blood-Clot  Boy  pulled  a  hair  out  of  his  head  and  placed  it  on 
the  door,  and,  shooting  it  with  an  arrow,  sx)lit  it.  And  then  he  said,  "  Father,  why 
don't  you  give  nie  something  to  eat!"  But  the  Badger  answered,  "Alas!  my  son, 
what  do  you  mean  ?  We  are  all  starving  to  death.  I  was  very  rich  in  food,  but  Gray 
Bear  came  and  took  it  all  from  me  and  drove  me  out,  and  now  we  are  starving  and 
will  die." 

Then  Blood-Clot  Boy  said,  "  Father,  I  know  these  things,  and  therefore  I  grew. 
Now,  father,  do  just  as  I  tell  you  to  do."  To  this  the  Badger  said  "  Yes."  Then 
Blood-Clot  Boy  continued :  "  In  the  morning  when  Gray  Bear  comes  out  and  calls  you, 
you  will  not  go;  but  the  second  time  he  calls  then  go  with  him,  for  I  shall  then  have 
hidden  myself."  80  very  early  in  the  morning  Gray  Bear  stood  witliont  and  called: 
"Stinking-eared  Badger,  take  your  arrow  and  come,  your  surronnd  is  full."  He  did 
not  go;  but  when  he  called  the  second  time  he  took  his  arrow  and  went  with  him. 
And  when  they  liad  scared  the  buiialo,  and  all  had  started  home  on  one  line.  Badger 
sliot  his  arrow  through  them  all,  and  dressed  the  fattest  one. 

Then  Gray  Bear  said,  "Dress  it  quickly."  And  when  the  Badger  had  finished 
dressing  and  was  about  to  start  home  with  it.  Gray  Bear  said,  "Badger  with  the 
stinking  ears,  get  away,  you  will  trample  in  my  blood."  To  this  Badger  paid  no 
attention  but  continued  to  prepare  to  carry.  Then  Gray  Bear  came  and  fell  upon 
him  and  threw  him  down  in  the  blood.  He  arose  and  went  to  take  up  his  pack,  but 
again  he  threw  him  down  in  the?  blood.    Then  the  Badger  burst  into  tears. 

But  then  Blood-Clot  Boyappeared,  and  said,  "Why  do  you  treat  my  fatlier  so?" 
To  which  Gray  Bear  replied,  "My  son,  this  I  said,  'My  brother,  take  home  meat  to 
your  children  without  delay.'"  But  Blood-Clot  Boy  said,  "No,  I  saw  yon  throw  my 
father  down."  Saying  that  he  pulled  out  an  arrow,  and  as  Gray  Bear  tied,  he  hit 
him  in  the  little  finger  and  killed  him. 

Then  Badger  said,  "Do  not  kill  Gray  Bear's  youngest  child,  the  smooth-bellied 
boy,  for  he  it  was  who  brought  us  leg  bones  and  so  kept  us  alive  until  this  time." 
Blood-Clot  Boy  then  went  towards  home  and  called  to  Gray  Bear's  wife,  "Come  out 
and  help  Gray  Bear."  So  she  took  her  packing  strap  and  said  as  she  approached 
him,  "How  many  herds  were  there!"  Blood-Clot  Boy  said,  "One  herd."  "When 
there  are  only  that  many  he  has  never  counted  it  anything,"  she  said.  And  as  she 
camo  near  she  asked  again,  "How  many  herds  are  there?"  Blood  Clot  Boy  again 
re])lied,  "T  have  told  you  there  was  one,"  and  he  took  out  an  arrow.  She  said,  "I 
apprehended  this  before,"  and  fied;  but  he  shot  her  in  the  little  finger  and  killed  her. 
Then  he  went  into  Gray  Bear's  lodge  and  all  bowed  their  heads.  Blood  Clot  Boy  said, 
"  Which  one  of  you  brought  food  to  my  father!"  And  all  but  one  with  one  voice 
said,  "It  was  I,  it  was  I."  Tlien  lie  said,  "  You  who  said  'I,  I,'  shall  you  live?"  And 
iMood-Clot  Boy  took  his  bow  and  killed  all  but  the  one  who  said  nothing.  And  hmi 
he  brought  into  Badger's  lodge  where  he  brought  water  a.Tid  took  up  the  ashes. 

Then  the  Badger  became  very  rich  again.  Bh)od  Clot  Boy  was  discontented  and 
said,  "Father  I  want  to  take  a  Journey;  1  want  to  go  to  the  people  that  you  know 
live  near  by."  And  the  Hadger  answered,  "My  son,  there  is  a  people  living  just 
here,  to  them  you  will  go.     But  an  old  man  will  come  to  meet  you  with  the  intent  of 
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deceiving  you.    You  must- not  do  auytUiiif;-  he  tells  you  to  do."     To  this  Blood-('lot 

Boy  assented. 

Blood-Clot  Boy  was  now  gone,  and  behold  an  old  man  with  a  statt'  came  to  meet 
him  and  said,  '<  Wliither  do  you  go,  my  grandtthild?"  But  he  reidied,  "I  am  just 
walking."  In  the  meantime  a  tlock  of  grouse  came  and  alighted.  "My  grandchild, 
shoot  one  for  me,  for  1  am  starving,"  the  old  man  said.  But  Jie  answered,  "No,  I 
am  going  in  haste  in  this  direction,"  and  so  he  ])assed  on. 

It  was  now  evening,  and  again  an  old  man  with  a  staff  was  coming  to  meet 
him,  who  sat  down  just  before  their  meeting,  and  so  he  came  and  stood.  The  old 
man  said,  "Grandchild,  although  you  are  in  haste,  I  will  fill  my  pipe."  Then  Blood- 
Clot  Boy  thought,  "I  will  smoke  with  him  and  then  go  on;"  so  he  said,  "Yes."  While 
they  smoked  ttigether  the  darkness  csime  on,  and  Blood-Clot  Hoy  i)assed  the  night 
without  sleeping.  In  the  meantime  the  old  man  had  fallen  asleep;  and  the  day  was 
breaking.  Then  the  young  man  thought,  "I  will  sleep  a  little  for  it  will  soon  be 
morning,"  and  so  he  lay  down. 

This  old  man  was  the  mythic  being  llijktomi,  but  the  young  man  knew  it  not. 
While  Blood-Clot  Boy  was  sleeping  very  soundly,  the  old  man  that  was  got  up  and 
said.  "What  if  in  some  way  you  are  killed?"  Saying  which  he  arose  and  stood 
astride  of  him  and  bent  his  back  and  pulled  out  his  limbs  and  stretched  his  ears,  and 
so  made  him  into  a  very  ugly  looking  dog.  The  good  clothes  of  the  young  man  he 
took  and  put  on  himself,  and  his  own  old  clothes  he  threw  away,  and  so  went  on  with 
him. 

In  this  way  Blood-Clot  Boy  was  made  into  a  dog.  It  was  Uijktomi  who  deceived 
him  and  did  this  to  him.  Then  Uijktomi  took  the  dog  with  him  calling  to  him,  "  O 
Blood-t'lot  Boy;  wo  hwol  wo-hwo!"  as  he  went  along.  And  now  when  Uijktomi  had 
come  to  the  people  whithei'  Blood  Clot  Boy  had  been  going,  the  dog  was  ashamed  and 
kej)t  himself  outside  of  the  camp,  and  Uijktomi  alone  went  among  the  people.  Then 
the  i)eopIe  said,  "The  famous  Blood-Clot  Boy  is  coming,"  and  so  they  rejoiced  greatly. 


LEGEND  OF  THE  HEAD  OF  GOLD. 


Written  in  Uakoia  by  Walking  Elk. 


Wicasa  wai]  6\r)6a  topapi,  tka  owasiij  koskapi;  tka  wahpanicapi,  ka 

Man  a  children      were  i'uur,       but  all  were  yoting        but  were  piwr.  and 


men  : 


oi)sika  orj   t^^  m^']  *^e  uqpi.     Ugkaij  wicahca  kiij  heya:  Iho  wo,  wakaqka, 

pfX)r  for    dead   would     be       were.  Then  old-man         the     tbirt-said :  Come,  old-woman, 

mi6ir)ca    hakakta    kiij    de    iyotai)    oqsiwakida,    tka    oijssika    oij    i'u)    kte 

my-child  youngest  the        this  most  I-have-mercy-on,         but  poor      because-of"  die        will 

ciij  walitewada  sni.     E  ito,  Wakaytaijka  uijkode  ka  iyeuijve  ciqhaij,  ito  waku, 

the  I  dislike.     •  Behold,  Great  Spirit         we-tw(t-8eek.  and    we-two-find  if,  lo.       I-give 

ka  ito,  taqyai)  icalimiciciyiy  kte  do,  eya. 

and,     lo,  well  he-rain-for-me  will        ,       he-said. 

Uqkai]  wakai)ka  kiij  heya:  I1k»,  wic'alica,  taijyaij  elia    e   ito  hecoqkoij 

And  old-woman       the      this*said;    Come,        old-man,  well      you-say,  that    lo,         that-we-do 

kta,  eya. 

will,  she-said. 

Hecen    iho    waj]naka    wiyohpeyatakiya    Wakaijtaijka    ode    yapi,    ka 

So  behold  now  '   tothe-w'extward    '  Spirit-(ircat  toseek  they-went,   and 

paha  wai)  tar)ka  hca  e  en  iyahaypi ;   uijkaij  iho  wicasa  way  hiyahaij  e  hecen 

hill  a  large       very  that  <in      'they-at4M)d ;  and       behold        man  a       coming-stood  that        a.s 

en    ipi.     Uijkay   wicasa    koij    heya:    De  takii   oyadepi   he,   eya.      Uijkaij 

into  they  rame.       And  man  that        tbin'said:     This        what  you  seek  /        he  said.  And 

wicahca  is  heya:   Hehehe!  koda,  inicinca  kiij  de  oijsiwakida  e  Wakaqtaijka 

old-man        be  tbis'said:  Alas!  friend,         my  child        the     this     I-have-merc_\-on   that         Spirit-Great 

waku  kta  e  owade  ye  do,  eya.     Uijkaij,  Ho,  koda,  de  Wakaytaijka  niiye  do. 

I  give      will   that      I  seek     '  he-said.  And,  Yes.      friend,    this  Spirit  Great  me 

Koda  maku  wo,  ki(^i  wakde  kta  ce,  eya. 

Friend      give  thou  to  me    with     I-go-home     will       ,      he-said. 

He<;en  iho,  ku   ('aijkeij  waijnaka  kici  kda,  uqkaij  tipi   waq  mahj)iya 

So  behold,  gave  when  now  with      went-  and  bouse         a  heaven 

home, 

ekta  se  haij   e   eii  kici  ki,    ka    heya:  'I'ipi  kiij  owasii}  tokecii)yar)  warjj^ag 

to     almost  stood  that     in       with     came     and     this'said ;     IIousi'     the  all       a.s  much  as  you  please  observing 

home, 

uij  WO.     Hehan  sui}kawakaij  kii)  de  tagyaij  wicakiiwa  yo,  ka  ti])!  way  de 

be  thou.  Tlu'n  horses  the      this  well  them-<'are-thou      for,     and    bouse         a         this 

dikana  e  deu  \w  ciij  de  wuijyake  sni  yo,  eye  ca  tiyopa  iyuhdoke  kiy  owasirj 

little     that  here  stands  the    this  lookat  not,  he  said  and        door  '       keys  the  all 
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ku  ka  hehan  heya:  Ho,  en  etoqwai)  yo;  ito,  oinani  rade  kta  ce,   eye  ga 

•  ,.'   1.1        th«B         this.«ld:      Yes.     to     '         look  thou'  lo,        walkinR       Igo         will        ,        he-8ai,l    un.l 


gavi-  anil         then         this-sald:      Yea, 
Tiiiu, 


lyaya. 

went.  /  1   •  1 

I'nkaii  htayetu,  uqkai)  widasa  ota  om  kdi,  ka  tijii  kiij  ozuna  ahiyotaqka; 

N..W  ulKht,  tlien  men        many  witb  Ik:  camf  ami  liniise    the         full  theyoatilowii ; 

llOUlf, 

unkaij  waynaka  tehai)  yaijkapi  oq  widasa  kiq  waqzi  heya:  Koda,  hoksina 

j„,l  n„„  luiig'tiiiie         were,      therefore     men  the         one  this  said ;      Fneml,  b.iy 

kiij  waste  e  heceknana  kte  do,  eye  ^a  kinaqpa.     Uqkai)  wida^ta  kii)  owasir) 

the        go<Ml     that    that-enough         will       ,        he  said  and     weut-out.  And  men  the  all 

is   eya   kiuaijpapi. 

they  likewise       went  out. 

Uijkai)  ake  vvicasa  kiij  heya:  Iho  wo,  ake  omani  mde  kta  ce;  owanzina 

Then       agaiu       man  the     Ihia-said:       Come,  again   traveling     I  go         will,  staylugathome 

eii  etojjwaij  yo,  eye  <^a  ake  iyaya. 

look  tbou  after  it,         lie'gaid  and  again    h'e  went. 

E  heceniho  en  etoqwaij,  uqkaij  suijkawakaij   kiij  uqinai)  heya:  Koda, 

Thus         behold  be     looked  after  it,        and  horses  the  one  tliis-said:      i'riend, 

tipi  waij  cikana  e  waijyake  sni  nisi   koij  ito  en  ye  ^.a  timahen  dar)  owinza 

house       a  little       that        loolc-at  not  thee  com-    that      lo        in       go    and        within         woml         bed 

nianded 

dokava  taku  waij  zi  en  liaij  c'e,  he  en  paha  kii)  oputkar)  yo,  ka  koyahaij  yo, 

in-the-n!iddle  some-       a     yellow  in    »tand.s     ,       that    in        head       the  ilip  thou,'  and      be-thou-inliaste, 

thing 

nauqpiij  kta  ce.     Ue  wicasa  ota  awicakdi  kiijhaij  hena  niyatapi  kte  e  mis 

wetogether       will      be.         This         man         many     them-bring-  if  they  you-eat         will  that    me 

home 

hen  mayutapi  kta  tka  tawateqwaye  sni,  e  nauijpiq  kta  de,  eya. 

there  iiie  eat  will,     but  1  willing     '         not,     we  both  together    will     be,    he  said. 

Heden  hoksina  koij  tipi  wai]  dikana  koij  en  i ;  urjkai)  day  owiqza  kiq 

So  boy  that    house       a  little  that       in  went;        and  wood  bed  the 

dokaya  takn  waq  zi  e  mibeya  hai)  e  en  paha  kiij  oputkar),  unkaq  paha  kiij 

in-the-     something    a    yellow     in-acirile        stooil  in      head        the        be  dipped,  and  head        tlie 

middle 

zi,    \^a,  tipi  kiij  ataya  ozaijzaij  ka  iyoyaijpa.     Heden  iho  heyata  kdidu  ka 

yellow,  and  honse      the        all-over  shone  and         wa's-light.  So         behold      back       he-returned  and 

suijkawakaij  waij  wokiyake  di^oij   he  akaqyotaqke  da  nakipapi.     Keyas 

horse  a  told-nim  the-tbat      that  lie-sat-U|ion  and         they-ded.        N't^vertheless 

nina  iyayapi. 

fast       they*  went. 

Uijkaij  tehaij  ipi  uijkai)  iho  hektatai)hai)  Wakai)tai)ka  keidiye  dikoi) 

When  fur    lliey  went     then         liehold  froni-l>ehind  Si)irit-Great  called-liiniself    the-tbat 

sui)kawakaij  uijnia  koij  he  akan  yaijke  (;a  kuwa  awidau,  ka  heya:   Wahtesni 

hors4?  other       the      that     upon  was        and  following  lotliemeaiiie,  and  this  said:         WorDiless 

sica,  inaziij  po,  yanipi  kte  .sni  ye  do;  makode  waij  niskoyeua  waijke  dii) 

bad,  stop  ye,  ye-live        shall     not  country  a  so-large  lies  the 

tukte  en  dapi  kta  hwo,  eyaya  en  widau,  daqkeq  nihirjdivapi.     Urjkaij  ake 

where      to     you-go     will  ?  uylng        to    them  came,      whilst  they  trenililed.  Then  again 

heya:   Wahtesni  sida,  inaziij  po,  yanipi  kte  sni  ye  do,  ake  eya.     Caijkeij 

this  said:  Worthless         bail,  stop  ye,  'ye-live        shall     not  .       again    he  said.        Meanwhile 

nipi    kte    sni    seededa. 

tbey  live  would     not  it-seenieil. 

Uijkaij  suijkawakaij  kiij  heya :   Witka  waij  dulia  koij    he  liektakiya 

Then  horse  the      this-said:  Egg  a       thou-baat      the       that        backwards 
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kahona  iyeya  yo,   eya;    e   hecen  ibo    iyecen    edotj.      Ur)kar)    raaka   kiij 

tlirowiiij^  send  tliuu  it,         he-snld:    that         so  beliohl  in-iikc-maniior  he-did.  Then  earth'         the 

lidakiijyai}  miiiiwaijca  waij  ica^a ;  caijkeij  kuwa  an  koij  eijna  hinaziij  ka 

tbe-breadtli  of  ocean  a  grew;  meanwhile     following  oaiue     the  there         stopped         and 

Iieva:    Helielie,  suijkawakai),  oqsimada  ka  akasam  ehperaayarj  yo ;    eciij 

this'said:  Alas,  <>  horse,  pity-me  and  across  throw-thou-me;  indeed 

liecanoy   kiijliaij   teciliiijda  kte  do,  eya.      Hecen   suqkawakaij   kiij   heva: 

that-thon-doest        if,  I-yon-vaUie-niueh   will         ,       he  said.  Thus  hor!^e  the       this'said: 

Hehelie,  tawatenwaye  sni  ye  do,  eya.    Tka  nina  kitarj  e  hecen  ilio  mini  kiij 

Alas.  I  willinj^  not  ,     he-said.         But        much  he-urged     so-that         behold   water      the 

iwaijkani  hiyuiciya,  tka  heden  mini  kiij  cokaya  hi  kiij  hehan  hiijhpaye  ga 

above         he  threw  himself,   but        thus         water      the  midst        came    the  then  he-fell-down       and 

hecen  mahen  iyaya  ka  minitapi.      Heden  hetaijhaij  lioksina  koij  zaniyaq 

so  within  Vent         and    were-drowued.  Thus  from-thenee  boy  the  safely 

iyoopta  iyayapi. 

beyouil  went. 

Uqkay  oyate  warj  wic^ioti  e  en  ipi  ka  lien  uqpi.     Uqkar)  hektatarihaq 

Then  people  a        dwellings  in     came    and     there  they  were.  Then  from  behind 

nataij  ahi  ka  wicakizapi,  tka  lioksina  koij  paha  kiq  kaobeij  iyeye  ca  paha 

to  attack    they-    and        them  fought,  but  boy  the      head-hair  the  around  turned     and      head- 

eamo  hair 

kiy    mazaskazi    ayuwiijtapi,    caykeij   ziyena   suijkawakaij    akan   iyotarjke, 

the  gold  was-rubbe<l-over,        meauw^hile       goldenly  horse  on  he-sat, 

ka  watakpe  ahi  k<>U  kahpa  iyewicaya  ka  tonana  o\vicaka])te  k»i  awicayustaq. 

and       to-attaek      they-   those      fall-olf        he-made-them      and        few  them  spared        and  them-left. 


came 


Uqkaij    ake  takpe    ahi   tka  ake  wicl^akasota.       Hoksina   caijkeij    hetarjhar) 

And  again     to-attack  they-eame  but     again    he-destroyed-them.  Boy  therefore  from-that 

oyate  kiij  tehirjdapi. 

people       the   nuich-thought-of. 

Iho  mitakuyepi,  takxi  oij  hoksina  hena  he<5oq  he.     Toki  ni  kta  6i\),  ka 

Well  my-friends,  what      for  boy  these      this-did        ?       Somewhere  live  would  wished,  and 

Wakaijtayka  ikpi   iyonape    kta    ciij    ka   ode    naceca.      Iho    iyeya    nijkaij 

Spirit-Great  bosom    iu-take-refuge  should  wisheil,  and  sought-bim,  perhaps-  Well       he  found  and 

Wakaij.sica  temye  widakiye  kta  ciij.     E  hecen  toki  napa  naceca,  he  ake  ni 

Spiiit-Ba4l  to  eat  up       thera-cause     would  desired.    And        so     somt-where  he  tied     perhaps,     that    again  live 

kta   ciij   ka  nana  naceda.      Tka  ake  tak])e  ipi  e  hecen  ake  wicakize,  ka 

might      he-       and        lied  perhaps.  But       again    toattiuk     tiny      that        so        again    them  he-fought,    and 

desired  ,  came 

owKsiq  wicakte  naceda.     He  iye  tawiyukdaij  oij  hecoij  sni  naceca.    Tuwena 

all  them-killed      perhajis.  This     Tie  hispuriiose         tor     this-did     not      perliaps.  No  one 

en  ayepica  sni,  seececa,  ka  tuwena   iyaoijpepica   sni.     Tka  is    paha    kii; 

can  hv.  laid  U)  not,        as  it  seems,      and         no  one  '  cau-be-blamed  not.  But     they       head  the 

his  eharge  '      (er-hilll 

mazaskazi    ayuwiijtajji    kiij    he    ciopi,    ka    hecoijpi    naceca. 

gold  covered  uvtr  the       that  they  desired,  and  tliis<lid  jierhaps. 

Tataijka  Ivotaijke  he  iyececa  wadake. 

Bull  '  Sitting  this     '  is-like  I-tbiuk. 

NOTES. 

The  writer  of  this  is  a  Yankton  Dakota,  and  this  appears  in  a  very  marked  way 
throughout  tlie  story.  Notice  the  "yo,"  sign  of  the  imperative,  used  in  various 
instances  instead  of  "wo;"  and  also  the  form  "yii),"as  in  "icalimic'it'iyiij  kta,"  for 
"  i6aUmi6i(!iye  kta."    And  also  "  kd  "  for  "  hd,"  as  in  "  kda,"  to  go  home;  "  kdi<iu,"  to 
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Ktart  home,  etc.  Another  thinj^:  noticable  is  the  abuudiuit  use  of  free  adverbial  parti- 
cles, as,  "e"  at  the  befriiiiiiiif;-  of  sentences  and  "ye  do"  at  tlu^  end,  wliich  can  not  be 
translated,  and  are  only  used  for  emphasis  or  for  rounding  ott"  the  speech.' 

In  the  dialogue  btitween  the  old  man  and  old  woman  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fable  there  are  a  nundier  of  examples  of  the  use  of  the  Dakota  dual,  as,  '•  uijkode," 
"iyeuijye,"  and  "hecoijkoij." 

TRANSLATION. 

A  man  had  four  children.  And  they  were  all  young  men,  but  they  were  poor 
and  seemed  as  if  they  would  die  of  thriftlessness.  And  the  old  man  said,  "Behold, 
old  woman,  my  youngest  child  1  have  greatest  pity  for,  and  I  dislike  to  have  him  die 
of  poverty.  See  here;  let  us  seek  the  Great  Spirit,  and  if  we  find  him,  lo,  1  will  give 
him  to  him  to  train  ui>  well  for  me." 

The  old  woman  replied,  "Yes.  old  man,  you  say  well;  we  will  do  so,"  she  said. 
And  so  immediately  they  went  to  the  westward,  seeking  the  Great  Si)irit,  and  they 
came  on  to  a  very  high  hill ;  and  as  they  came  to  it,  beliold,  anotlier  man  came  there 
also. 

And  this  man  said,  "For  what  are  you  seeking!"  And  the  old  man  said, 
"Alas,  my  friend,  my  child  whom  I  jaty  I  want  to  give  to  the  (Jreat  Spirit,  and  so  I 
am  seeking  him."  And  he  said,  "  Yes,  friend,  I  am  the  Great  Spirit.  My  friend, 
give  him  to  me,  I  will  go  home  with  him."    (That  is,  "I  will  take  him  to  my  home.") 

And  .so  when  he  (the  father)  had  given  him.  he  (the  Great  Spirit)  took  him  home 
with  him  to  a  Inmse  that  seemed  to  stand  up  to  the  clouds.  Then  he  said,  "Examine 
all  this  house  as  much  as  you  like;  and  take  good  care  of  these  horses;  but  do  not 
look  into  the  little  house  that  stands  here."  Having  said  this,  he  gave  him  all  the 
keys,  and  he  added,  "  Yes,  have  a  watch  of  this.  Lo,  I  am  going  on  a  journey."  He 
said  this,  and  went  away. 

It  was  evening,  and  he  had  come  home  with  a  great  many  men,  who  sat  down, 
filling  the  house.  When  they  had  been  there  a  good  while,  one  of  the  men  said:  "The 
boy  is  good;  that  is  enough."  And  saying  this  he  went  out.  In  like  manner  all  the 
men  went  home. 

Then  again,  the  man  said:  "Behold,  I  go  again  (m  a  journey.  Do  you  stay  and 
keep  watch."    So  again  he  departed. 

While  he  was  watching,  it  happened  that  one  of  the  horses  said,  "  Friend,  go 
into  the  small  house  into  wliich  you  are  commaiKled  not  to  h)ok,  and  within,  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  stands  something  yellow,  dij)  your  head  into  that,  and  make 
haste — we  two  are  together.  When  he  brings  liome  a  great  many  men,  they  will  eat 
you,  iis  they  will  eat  me,  but  I  am  unwilling— we  two  shall  share  the  same,"  he  said. 

So  the  boy  went  into  the  little  house,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  stood  a  round 
yellow  thing,  into  which  he  dipped  his  head,  and  his  head  became  goUlen,  and  the 
house  was  full  of  shining  and  light. 

Then  he  came  out  and  jumix>d  on  the  horse  that  had  talked  with  him  and  they 
fled. 


•  "  Ye  do"  of  the  I»iiiiyati  ("  ye  lo  "  of  the  Titoijwnij),  ns  nn  einph.atic  ending,  seems  equivalent 
to  the  Osage  "e*an,"  Kansa  "eyau,"  and  Cegihu  '-a^a."  The  last  imaiiH  "indeed;"  but  "e<fau"aud 
"  eyau  "  contain  the  oral  period  "  an  "  (  =  Dakota  do,  lo)  as  well  us  "  indeed."— j.  ».  i>. 
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Now  wheu  tliey  bad  };oiie  a  long  way — they  went  very  fast — behold,  there  came, 
foUowiug  them,  the  one  who  called  himself  the  Great  Spirit.  And  he  said,  "You  bad 
rascals,  stop;  you  shall  uot  live;  whither  will  you  yo  iii  such  a:  small  country  as 
this?"  Saying-  this  lie  came  toward  them,  when  they  were  much  frightened.  And 
again  he  said,  "You  are  bad  rascals,  stop;  you  shall  not  live."  And  indeed  it 
seemed  as  if  tbey  should  uot  live. 

Then  the  horse  said,  "Take  the  egg  you  have  and  throw  it  rearward."  And  he 
did  so,  whereupon  the  whole  breadth  of  the  country  became  a  sea,  so  that  he  who 
followed  them  came  to  a  standstill,  and  said,  "  Alas,  my  horse,  have  mercy  on  me 
and  take  me  to  the  other  side;  if  you  do  I  will  value  you  very  much."  And  the  horse 
replied,  "Ah,  I  am  not  willing  to  do  that."  But  he  coutinued  to  urge  him;  where- 
upon he  threw  himself  above  the  water,  and  so  that,  when  he  came  to  the  middle,  he 
went  down  and  both  were  drowned.     By  this  means  the  boy  passed  safely  on. 

So  it  was  they  came  to  the  dwellings  of  a  people  and  remaiued  there.  But  from 
behind  they  came  to  attack,  and  fought  with  them;  but  the  boy  turned  his  head 
around,  and  his  head  was  covered  with  gold,  the  horse  also  that  he  sat  upon  was 
golden,  and  those  who  came  against  them,  he  caused  to  be  thi-owu  oft',  and  only  a  few 
remaiued  when  he  left  them.  Again,  when  they  returned  to  the  attack  he  destroyed 
them  all.    And  so  the  boy  was  much  thought  of  by  the  people. 

Now,  my  friends,  why  did  the  boy  do  these  things?  He  wanted  to  live  some- 
where, and  he  desired  to  take  refuge  in  the  bosom'  of  the  Great  Spirit,  perhaps,  iiud 
80  he  sought  him.  When  he  had  found  him,  then  the  Bad  Spirit  sought  to  make  him 
(the  Great  Spirit)  eat  them  up.  So  he  fled — again  he  desired  to  live,  perhaps,  and 
fled.  But  they  followed  him,  so  that  he  agaiu  fought  with  them  and  killed  them  all, 
it  seems.  It  appears  that  he  did  not  do  this  of  his  own  purpose.  It  seems  a.s  if  no 
one  was  chargeable  with  it,  and  no  one  was  to  be  blamed  for  if.  But  they  wanted 
the  head  (hill)  of  gold,  perhai>s,  and  so  they  did  it.  I  think  that  this  is  like  Sitting 
Bull. 


'Ikpi  generally  means  belli/,  abdomen.     Sometimes  it  may  mean  the  thorax  also;  lint  that  is  nui^ 
properly  called  "makn."     So  says  the  author  in  his  Dakota  Dictionary,  p  195. — j.  o.  i>. 


ODOWAN  SIG^K^E.^ 
Songs  Bad. 

Written  in  Dakota  by  David  Grey  Cloud. 


Hitiiijkarikaijpi  war)  he^en  oyakapi.     IJTjktoinl  war)  kaken  ya  wai)ka;- 

ifyths  a  tbii«  iatflld.  Ui)ktonii         one  so         goin)!       was: 

mde  waq  kahda  ya  waqka,  uijkaij  mde  kirj  cay  nan  magak.sica,  ka  niaga, 

lake         one         by-the-     jsoing        was,  and  lake       the         outin  ducks,  and       geese, 

side-of 

ka   ma^ataqka   koya    ota   liiyeya.      Uijktomi    waijwidayaka    <3a    icit'awiij 

and  'swans  also         many  were.  Uijktomi  themsaw  and       backward 

pustaffstag  isiqyaij  kihde;  ca  pezi  yusda,  ka  owasir)  yuskiskite  ca  kiij,  ka 

crawlinc  outorsight  wenthome;    and  grass      plucked,     and  all  bound-up  and  carried    aL<l 

"  on  his  back 

ake  mde  kii}  kahda  ya. 

fgain       lake        the        bythe-       went. 
flide-*>f 

Uykarj  inagaksica  ka  maga  ka  magatayka  kii)  hena  heyapi:   Urjktomi, 

And  dncks  and      geese      and  swans  tbe        they       this  said:  Uijktomi, 

hena  taku  e  yakii)  hwo,  eyapi.     Uqkar)  Upktomi  heya:  Hena  is  odowaij 

these       what  that  yoncarry       !         thVy  said.  And  rijktomi         tliis-said:     These      they         Songs 

sigsicedaijka  e  he  wakiy  do,  eya.     Uijkai)  magaksida  heyaj)i :  Eca  Uyktonii, 

badlitllcuu(«         that      I-carry  on     ,         said.  And  ducks  this  said;        Now         Uijktomi, 

my  ha«-k 

uijkidowar)  miye,  eyapi.     Tka  Uijktomi  heya:  Hoho!  tka  e<:^a  odowaq  kiij 

usforsing.  thVy  said.  But  Uijktnmi       this-s.iid:      Indeed!        but      now  songs  the 

sigsii^e  »e  eya.     Tuka  inagaksi»^a  kiij  nina  kitaijpi  hiT)(?a.      Uijkaij,  llio  po, 

badones     like,  he  said.  But  ducks  the      much     iusistedon       very.  Aud,         C'oinc  on  (yc) 

eca  ])ezi   wokeya   warjzi   kaga  po,   eya.     Uijkaij  waqzi  taijka  kagapi  ka 

now       grass  booth  one  make  ye,  said.  And  one  large        Iheymade     and 

yustaijpi. 

ihc>flni»b"l. 

Urjkarj   Uijktomi  lieya:  Watjna,  inagak.sica,  ka  rnaga,  ka  niagatayka 

And  Uijktomi        thissaid:         Now.  ducks,  and        geese,        and  swaus 

ovvasii)    j)ezi    wokeya   kiij    tiniahen   iyaya  po,   cicidowaijpi    kta    ce,   eya. 

all  grass  lodge  the  within  "go  ye  ,  I-fnr  you  (pi.)  sing       will         ,  said. 

Uijkay   niagaksi<5a  ka   inaga,  ka  inagataijka  owasiq  timaheu  ivayapi,  ka 

Aud  docks,  aud       geese,       and  swans  all  within  Ihey  went,        aud 


'  For  the  corresponding  Omaha  and  Ponka  myth,  see  Contr.  N.  A.  Eth.,  vi,  pt.  2,  pp.  66-69. — j.  o.  n. 
'-'Ya  \vai)kn,  he  khh  ijoing;  litorally,  yoimj  he-rcrlined.     Waijka,  originally  a  classifier  of  attitude 
(tke  rrfliiiing  object),  in  used  here  as  hatjka  (haiika)  is  iu  Winnebago. — J.  o.  u. 
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pezi  wokeya  kirj  ozuday  iyotarjkapi.     Uqkar)  Uqktomi  pezi  wokeya  tiyopa 

grasa  lodge  the  full  they  sat-down.  And  ITqktomi         grasfl  lodge  door 

kiij  ohna  iyotarjka,  ka  hey  a:  Cicidowarjpi  kiqhay,  icurjhaij  tuwedai]  toijwe 

the  in  he  8at-down.       and   this-said:      I-for-yoii  (pi.)  sing  if,  "whilst  no-one  look 

kte   siii,   odowaq    kiij   he  hecen  kapi  ce,   eya:  ^a  waqna  hey  a  ahiyaya: 

shall       Bot,  song  the      that         thnH         means        ,         said:       and  now         this-snid  saug: 

"Lstohmus  waei  po;  Tuwe  yatorjwe  cig,  Ista  iiisapi  kta;  Ista  nisapi  kta." 

"Eye-shut  dance  ye;  Who  you  look         the,       Eyes      you-red      shall;      Eyes       yoii-red       shall." 

Heya  ahiyaye  ciij  he  i(5uijhar),  raag-aksiea,  ka  maga,  ka  magataijka  owasiij 

This-  he-sung        the    that         whilst  ducks,  and      geese,        and  swans  all 

saying 

istohmus  wacipi,  keyapi. 

eyes-shut      they  danced,     they-say. 

Uqkaij    Urjktomi    nazii}    hiyaye    ca    heya   ahiyava :     "  Miye    keskes 

And  Ugktomi  to-stand  went  and  this-saying         sang":  "T  even-even 

owakipa ;  Miye  keskes  owakipa,"  heva  opeya  waci  kig  he  it^uyharj  owasiij 

I  follow-in-my-  I         even-even       I  follow-in-  this-  with        danced      the     that         whilst  all 

own;  my-own,"  saying 

hotog  wadipi  kig,  hehan  Ugktoiiii  wiciyotahedag  waci  ug  ;  ka  magaksica, 

gabbling    '  danced         the,  then  rgktoini  them-among  dancing    was;      and  ducks. 

ka  maga,  ka  magatagka  tona   cemcepa  owagvag  wastepi  kig  lieiia  tahu 

and       geese,        and  swans  as-many         fat  ones  to-look-at  they  good        the        those       necks 

yuksa  awicaya.     Ugkag  magatagka  wag  tahu  yukse  kta  tka  okihi  sni,  ka 

twieted-off     took-them.  And  swan  one         neck       twist-otf    would    but       able        not,     and 

yuhotogtog.     Ugkag  raagaksi(5a  wag,  Skiska  ec^iyapi,  kig  heca  wag  istogig- 

'raade-squall-often.  And  duck  one.         Ski-ska         by  name,       the       such        one  eye-half 

kiva  togwe  kta,  ugkag  Ugktoini  liee  magatagka  wag  tahu  vukse  kta,  tka 

open  look       would,        and  I'^ktonii       him»elf  swan  a  neck       oreak-oif    would,    but 

okihi  sni  he  wagyaka  :  ugkag  Skiska  kig  heya:    Tonwag  po,  togwag  po, 

able        not     that  saw:  ami  Ski-ska       the     this-said;  Look  ye!  look  ye! 

wagua  Ugktomi  ugkasotapi  kta  6e,  togwag  po,  eya. 

now'  Ui)ktomi  us-use-up  will       ,  look  ye!  said. 

Ugkag  hecehuana  owasig  togwagpi,  ka  tagkan  akiyahde  kta ;  ugkag 

And  without  delay  all  they  looked,       and     out-doors  go'-home  would;         and 

Ugktomi  tiyopa  kig  ohna  ehpeieiye  ('a  tiyopa  kig  anice  wa6ig;  ka  hecog, 

Urjktomi  door  the  in  threw-itself      and        *door  the         forbid      intended;      and      this-did, 

tka  hujiahu  ka  siha  koya  og  apapi,  ka  eden  katapi,  ka  siha  kig  og  tezi  kig 

but  wings  and     feet         also      with  they-smote.  and      thus    Unocked-dead,  ami     feet       the    with  stomach  the 

en  amauipi,    ka  tezi   owasig   kinaksaksa})i,    kn    en    tn   wagka ;    kitagh  ni, 

on       they-walked,      and  stomach  all  they-cut-up-with  and    there  dead        he  lay;  by-a-little  lived, 

*their-feet, 

ugkag  inazig  ka  ohomni  etogwag,  tuka  wagna  tokiya  akiyahda.     Ugkag 

and  he-arose      and         around  looked,  but  nom         somewhere       gone-home.  And 

Skiska  wag  tokaheya  togwe  c'ig  lieog  ista  sa  keya|)i. 

Ski-ska        one  tirst  '  looked       the  therefore  eyes   ro<l.     they-say. 

Hehan    I'gktomi    magaksica,    ka    maga,    \a    magatagka    tona    tahu 

U'hen  ITijktomi  ducks,  and  geese,         and  swans,  many-as      necks 

wi(^avukse  rikog  hena  wicapahi  kii   kig   ka  iyoopta  ya  wagka;   ka  wakpa 

them-twiated-oft'     had  been      those      them-gjithered     and  carried  and  thence        going         was;  and         river 

wag  ivohjiaya  ka  kahdri  ya,  wakjia  olia  wag  tehag   kig  iyokopeya  yeya ; 

a  "    lame-to,  anil  by-the-side  went.        river  reach        a  long         very       '     in-sight  stretihed; 

ugkag  hen  e  wohag.     Magaksida,  maga  ka  magatagka,  tona  talui  wit^ayukse 

au<l         there        he-boiled.  Ducks,  geese      and  swans,  niany-as   necks     them-twisted-ofl' 

cig  hena  ohag  ehde :  ka  hehan  istigma  iwagka ;  wakpa  kig  ohnayag  paptus 

the      those      to-boil      placed:      and       then  to-sleep         lay -down;  river         the  upon  squatting 
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iwaijka,   ka   lieya :    Mioijze  eciij   tuwe    u    kiijliaij    niayuhica  wo,   eya    ka 

li.'lBj-,  anil      thia'saiil:        My  ipi)ii\         now  wlm     <<imc8  if  wake  Ili<m  me  up,         »aiil,        and 

istiijma  waijka. 

aalcep  lay. 

Ui)kaij    Doksiijca  hec    wakpohna    watom    u     waijka,    uijkaij     iyyui;. 

And  Mink  itwan  rivcr-on  paddling    cominR       was,  and  Ijeliold, 

Uijktoiiii  hee  woliaij  lide,  ka  on  iyai)eya  paptus  istirjma  warjka  waijyaka. 

ITqktomi        it-wa»      boilinR   had  placed. and     in       ' ilnseliy  aquatted         asliep  lyin;;  lic-.taw. 

Hedeu   etkiya    ya,    uijkai)    Uyktoini   hee  oqsyulmiuze  kta,   tka    ikiyowiij' 

So  thither       went.  and  ri)kt<»rai         it-was        close  up  liisogze     would,      but  be-mnutli- 


motion 


iyekiya,    lujkaij    kiouijni,    tka    ican    ii,     dus    ye    <:a    en    i,    ka    Uijktomi 

modesuddenly.        and  he-atopped,        Itut        .ju.sl        rx>ni-    awiltly    went     and     theri^    ar-      and  TJijktomi 

then        ing,  rived. 

istiqma  wayka,  tka  wohe  rikoij  he  icu  ka  owasii)  teinye  ("a  liuhu  kiij  owasiq 

sleeping  lay,  hut       boiled         bad       tluit    took    and  all  devoured    and     Iiouch      the  all 

idicawiij    cega  kiij   en  okada,    ka    tokiya  iyaya.     Warjna  isiijyay   iyaya, 

back-again        kettht       the        in  he-put,        and     soiuewhere       went.  Now  out-of-«ight      had-^one, 

uykaq  hehan  rijktomi   oijze   vvaawaijyag  kiye  rikoij  ho  oyaka,  ka  kitata 

and  then  rT)ktonii  or)ze  to-watcb  caused         bad        that         told,         and      shook 

oysyuhniuza       Uijkai)     ITrjktotni    lieya:    lya,    inioyze   is    kakecadai)    ye, 

theoqze  closed.  Ami  Ui)ktonii  this-aaid:       \{^ell,         uiy-oqze        he  (acted)        indeed(?) 

in  tliat  manner 

eyahirjhdaiyotiiijgliiyaya,  ka  ohorani  etoqwai),  tka  tuwedaq  waijyake  sni 

saying  saddenl.v     sitting  up  went,  and       around  looked,  but  noone  saw  not 

uijkai)    heya:    Okiijni   ecas  wayna    wowahe    cirj    micispai;),    oq  inayuhi<5e, 

and  tbis-said:        Perhaps        indeed  now  niy-boiling         tb<-        for-lne-cooked.     on  .ic-        niV-waked, 

count  of 

eye  ^a  kun  ehde,  ^a  caijwiyuze  orj  patata,  tuka  liuhu  edee  ozudaij.     Uqkar) 

said    and   down        set,        and       bobling-wiMxl      with     stirred,         but        bones      alone  full.  And 

akes  lieya:  Ehaes  owasiij   onahba  do,   eye  ca  tukiha  oij   kaze,  tka  huhu 

a;;ain    tbis-said:       Indeed  all  fallen-ot)'         ,  said      and        spoon        with  liipped-out,  but         Imne 

ededaij  ohna  uij.     Uijkaij  heya:  Mioijze,  tokeda  tuwe  u  kiijhai}  oniakiyaka 

only  in        were.  And        this-aaid:       My-oqze,  why  who    comes        if  me-tell-'tliou 

WO,    epe   se6e   cikoij;    ihomica   kaki^diye   kta,    eye    ca    dai)   ota    jjahi    ka 

I-said  I-thonght   in  the  past  surely  I  you-pun'ish        will,        said      and      wood     much   gathered    and 

aoi),   ka  waijna  ])eta  nina  ide,  uykaij   iwaqkam   oijze  hdugai)  inaziij,  ka 

put-on,    and  now  fire         nineh      burn,  and  over-it  oijze     ojiencd  liia  own     stood,        and 

oi)ze  kiij  gagahaij,  tka  hecen  naziq,  Ija  waijna  te-hnaskiijyaij,  nykai}  liehan 

oi)ze        the        squirmed,         but  so  he-stood,     and        now  death-struggle,  and  then 

yuktaoyai)  iyyayke,  ra  ecen  kasamyedaij  ihj)ave  da  en  ta  waijka,  keyapi. 

to-tum-over  lie-ran,  and       so         a-blackened-mass      it-fell-do»n  and  there  dead         lay,  the'y-say. 

Heden  hituijkaijkaijpi  kjij  de  Odowaij  J^igsidedaijka  ediyapi. 

So  niytli  the      this  Simgs  liad-litlle  ones  is-called. 

Honiaksidaij    niadistiyna    kiij    heehay    de    nina    nawahoij    s'a,    tuka 

Mo-boy  nie-littio  the  then  this         much  I-heard        liabitually,     but 

waqua  ehaijtaqhaij  waniyetu  wikdemna  nom  aktoij  nawalioij  sni. 

BOW  tnm  yeuns  tea  two    more-than        I-bear  not. 


'R»Kg»  (fivpR  in  liiH  Dakota  Dictionary  iyokiwii),  to  r/eslure  to  one  with  Ihf  mouth.     If  ikiyowiij 
Im!  an  alternivtivv  form,  it  ia  it  caw!  of  iiu<t!itlieHii«.— j.  o.  I>. 
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NOTI<:S. 

These  Dakota  myths,  witli  interliuear  translations,  are  all  written  out  by- 
Dakota  men,  and  hence  are  pure  specimens  of  the  language.  This  one  of  the 
Bad  Songs  is  by  Rev.  David  Grey  Cloud,  one  of  our  native  pastors,  and,  as  he  is  a 
Santee,  the  peculiarities  are  of  that  dialect,  in  which  our  books  are  generally  written. 

The  rhythmic  quality  of  the  language  comes  out  very  fairly  in  Uijktomi's  songs: 

Istohmus  waci  po; 
Tuwe  yatoijwe  6iij, 
Ista  nisapi  kta; 
Ista  nisapi  kta. 

And  in  this,  reduplication  and  repetition  are  finely  illustrated: 

Miye  keske^,  owakipa: 
Miye  keskes,  owakipa. 

TRANSLATION. 

There  is  a  myth  which  is  told  in  this  way :  Uijktomi  was  going  along.;  his  way 
lay  along  by  the  side  of  n  lake.  Out  on  the  lake  were  a  great  many  ducks,  geese, 
and  swans  swimming.  When  Uijktomi  saw  them  he  went  backward  out  of  sight, 
and  plucking  some  grass  bound  it  up  iu  a  bundle,  which  he  placed  on  his  back  and 
so  went  again  along  by  the  side  of  the  lake. 

Then  the  ducks  and  the  geese  and  the  swans  said,  "'  Uijktomi,  what  is  that  you 
are  carrying?"  And  Uijktomi  said,  "These  are  bad  songs  which  I  am  carrying." 
Then  the  ducks  said,  "  Now,  Uijktomi,  sing  for  us."  But  Uijktomi  replied,  "  But 
indeed  the  songs  are  very  bad."  Nevertheless  the  ducks  insisted  upon  it.  Then 
Uijktomi  said,  "  Make  a  large  grass  lodge."  So  they  went  to  work  and  made  a  large 
inclosure. 

Then  Uijktomi  said,  "  Now,  let  all  of  you  ducks,  geese,  and  swans  gather  inside 
the  lodge,  and  I  will  sing  for  you."  Whereupon  the  ducks,  the  geese,  and  the  swans 
gathered  inside  and  filled  the  grass  lodge.  Then  Uijktomi  took  his  place  at  the  door 
of  the  grass  lodge  and  said,  "  If  I  sing  for  you,  no  one  must  look,  for  that  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  song."    So  saying,  he  commenced  to  sing: 

"Dance  with  your  eyes  shut; 
If  you  open  your  eyes 
Your  eyes  shall  be  red! 
Your  eyes  shall  be  red ! " 

While  he  said  iiud  sung  this  the  ducks,  geese,  and  swans  danced  with  their 
eyes  shut.    Then  Uijktomi  rose  up  and  said  as  he  sang: 

"  I  even,  even  I, 
Follow  in  my  own ; 
I  even,  even  I, 
Follow  in  my  own." 

So  they  all  gabbled  as  they  danced,  and  Uijktomi,  dancing  among  them,  com- 
menced twisting  ofl'  the  necks  of  the  fattest  and  the  best  looking  of  the  ducks,  geese, 
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and  swans.  But  when  he  tried  to  twist  oft'  the  neck  of  a  large  swan,  and  could  not, 
he  inatle  him  squall.  Then  a  small  duck,  whicli  is  called  Skiska,  partly  oi)euiug  its 
eyes,  saw  Uijktomi  attempt  to  break  off"  the  neck  of  the  swan,  and  immediately  made 
an  outcry: 

"  Look  ye,  look  ye, 
Uijktomi  will  destroy  us  all, 
Look  ye,  look  ye." 

Whereupon  they  all  immediately  opened  their  eyes  and  started  to  go  out;  but 
Uqktomi  threw  himself  in  tlie  doorway  and  attempted  to  stop  them.  But  with  feet 
and  wings  they  smote  him  and  knocked  him  over,  walking  over  his  stomach  and  cut- 
ting it  all  up,  leaving  him  lying  there  for  dead.  But  coming  to  life  he  got  up  and 
looked  around.  All  were  gone.  But  they  say  that  the  Wood  duck,  which  tirst  looked, 
had  his  eyes  uuide  red. 

Then  Uijktomi  gathered  up  the  ducks  and  geese  and  swans  whose  necks  he  had 
twisted  oft",  and  carried  tiiem  on  his  back.  He  came  to  a  river,  and  traveled  along  by 
the  side  of  it  till  he  came  to  a  long  straight  ])lace  or  "  reach,"  where  he  stopped  to  boil 
his  kettle.  When  he  had  put  all  the  ducks,  geese,  and  swans,  whose  necks  he  had 
twisted  oft",  into  the  kettle  and  set  it  on  the  Are  to  boil,  then  he  lay  down  to  sleep. 
And  as  he  lay  there  curled  up  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  he  said.  Now,  my  oijze,  if  any 
one  comes  you  wake  me  up.  So  he  slept.  Meanwhile  a  mink  came  paddling  on  the 
river,  and  coming  to  Uijktomi's  boiling  place  saw  him  lying  close  by  t&st  asleep. 
Thither  he  went,  and  although  the  oijze  of  Uijktomi  should  have  given  the  alarm  by 
closing  up,  it  made  a  mouth  at  the  mink,  at  which  he  stopped  only  for  a  moment  (till 
he  felt  all  was  safe).  Then  he  pressed  on  swiftly,  and,  while  Uijktomi  slept,  took  out 
all  his  boiling  and  ate  it  up,  putting  back  the  bones  into  the  kettle.  Now,  when  the 
mink  was  gone  out  of  sight,  the  oijze  of  Uijktt)mi  which  he  had  set  to  watch  told  of 
it.  Uijktomi  commended  the  faithfulness  of  his  guard,  and  sitting  up  looked  around, 
but  saw  no  one.  "  Perhaps  my  boiling  is  cooked  for  me.  and  that  is  the  reason  he  has 
waked  me,"  he  said,  and  set  down  his  kettle,  and  taking  a  stick  he  found  it  full  of 
bones  only.  Then  he  said,  "  Indeed  the  meat  has  all  fallen  oft","  and  so  he  took  a 
spoon  and  dipped  it  out,  but  there  was  nothing  but  bones.  Then  said  he,  "■  Why,  my 
oijze,  I  thought  that  I  told  you  to  intbrm  me  if  auy  one  came.  I  will  surely  punish 
you."  So  saying  he  gathered  much  wood  and  put  on  the  fire,  and  when  the  fire  burned 
fiercely  he  turned  his  oijze  to  it,  and  there  stood  holding  it  open,  although  it  squirmed 
even  in  the  death  struggle,  and  then  turned  it  over,  so  that  finally,  they  say,  it  fell 
down  a  blackened  mass  and  lay  there  dead. 
This  is  the  myth  of  Uijktomi  and  the  Bad  Songs.' 

'This  »8  ft  very  free  rendering  of  the  original.  See  p.  112,  1.  20:  "So  this  myth  is  called,  'The 
Bad  Little  SongH.' "  Lines  21 .  22  Hh...il,l  hav.-  been  translated :  "  When  I  was  a  little  boy  I  used  to  hear 
this  (myth)  very  often;  but  it  has  been  more  than  twenty  years  since  J  have  heard  it.''— j.  o.  d. 


TASIJ^TA-YUKIKIPI. 


Writtkx  in  Dako'ia  ky  M.  Kkxvillk. 


Ii)vui]  kakeh :  Koska  e6e  topapi,  ka  waijzi  Hakekena  eciyapi ;  heua 

Bebold  thus:         Younj;-iuen  alone     were  four,     and  one  Hakuyktiyna  wija'-called;         these 

tipi  keyapi.     Heceii  tolian  wotihni  yapi  kta  eca  waijzi  hakakta  kiij  he    ti 

dwelt      they  nay.  So  when  to-hunt        they-go   would    when        one  youngest         the  that  hoime 

awai]hdagkiyaj)i  ka  lieciyapi  ecee:  Misuij,  tokiya  ye  sni,  owaijzi  yaijka  wo, 

to-wat<'hthey-cau8ed-hiiu    and     this-said-to      always:     My-hrother    nowhere     go      not,     in-oue-place  betliou 

eyapi,  ka  lieceu  wotihni  iyayapi  ece.     Heceu  tarjyaij  ti  awaqhdaka  ecee. 

they  said,   and         so  hunting        they'^weut    always.  Thus  well       house  his-own-watched     always. 

Hecen  ti  haijska  waij  nina  haijska  otipi,  tuka  wakiij  kii)  ti-\vihdiiksaij 

Thus      house       long  a         much  long    in  they  dwelt,  but  packs  the  house  around 

iciyahdaskin   liiyeya  keyapi.      Ka  nakiiij  taijkata   kiij   is  wocaijahde  kirj 

piled -on -each  were  they  say.  And  also  without  the        it  acatt'olds  the 

hiyeya  kevapi ;  taku  woteca  ocaze  kiij  aijpetu  eca  ahdi  yuke  iiakaes  nina 

were  they  say;  what       auinialH       kinds       the  day  when  brought-'  wore  indeed,  very 

home 

wasedapi  keyapi. 

rieh-they-were    tliey  say. 

Ui]kaij  ake  wotihni  iyayapi  ka  Hakekena  ti  awaijhdaka  tnka  icorani 

Then        again        hunting        thi'v-wt-nt        and        Hakaykayna    house   his-own-watche<l         but  weary 

kehaij  waij  sag  bakse  i ;  tuka  siha  taku  icapa,  ka  nina  yazaij  keliaij  hdicu, 

when        arrow    green      to  cut     went;      but        foot  something  stuck  in,    and      very      '   sore  when        started- 

home, 

ka   lidi  kehaij  lidasdoka:    uijkaij  iijyinj  hoksiyopa  waij  wiijyaij  e  kasdog 

and  roniehome  when  puUed-out  liis:  and  beTliold  baby  a  gir'l  that  pulling-out 

i('u  keva])i.     LTijkaij  Hakekena  nina  icarite  sica  yaijka.     Sina  waij  iyapemni 

he  took  they  say.  And  Hakaykayna         very         heart         bad      '     was.  Blanket       a  he-wrapi>ed 

'  around 

ka  heyata  ehnaka.      Hecen  inina  yaijka.     Tokiij  icage  ces,  eciij ;    liecen 

and         beliind  placed.  Tims  quiet  was.  Oh  that         grow         may,  he-thought;        so 

caijte  sica  yaijka,  ecen  ciijcu  kiij  owasiij  wotihni  lidipi.     Hecen    hdipi   eca 

heart        bad      '     was,  until  his  brothers  the  all  hunting     came  home.  So  they-come-  when 

home 

nina  wiyuskir)  ece,  tuka  ecece  sni,  lieoij  riijeu  kiij  taku  iean  sica  iyukcaypi, 

very         he  rejoiced      always.      Iiut      like-that    not,     therefore  brothura     tlit^  something  heart      bad         tlievjiidKed, 

his 

kahediyapi:  Misuij,  tokeca  taku  idaijte  nisi6i ;  tuwe  taku  ecanicoi)  heciqhaij 

and     tliisBaidto:       My-broiher.      why  wliai        heart        yotlbad:  who        what    haa-done-to-voii  if 

urikokiyaka  po,  eyai)i.      IJykaij,  Hiya,  tuwena  taku  eramicoi]  sni,  tuka 

UH-tell,  tli'ey-said.  And,  No,  no  one       something    has-done-me        not.  but 

taku  waqmdaka,  uijkai;)  iyomakisice  ea  inina  niaqke.     Uijkaq,  He  taku  he, 

Bonietbing    I-have-scen,  and  "       I-am-sail  and     .nileut  lam.  And,         That     what        ) 

eyapi. 

tb'ey  »»id. 

U5 
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Unkan,  (5inve,  owasii)  idadapi  kehaq  idomamni  ecen  way  sag-  yukse 

And,  Brotfien.,  aU         you  wore  gone    when  Iwaa  weary        80-Uiat    arrows    green         cut 

wal  txika  siha  6imai)e,  ka  iiina  mayazau  keliaij  walidicu;  ka  walidi  kehaq 

IwenI,     but       f.»t       mepierLl,     and     very  mesore  when      I-»tart.d.l,o,ne;    and  I-came-bome     when 

wahdasdoka,    uijkaij    hoksiyopa   waq    wakasdoka,    urjkaij    wiqyaq    uace; 

Ipulled^fl:my...wn.'  and  chrfd    '  a  I-puUe-lout.  .md  girl  may-be; 

iinkai),  Tokiij  ica^e  ces,  epca;  uqkaij  heoij  iyomakisica  de,  eya      Uqkaij 

and.  Oh  that         gn.w        may,  I  thought;        and         therefore  I-sad-am     ^  ^      .  ^     he  said.  And 

<;incu    kill,  Misui},  tukte  e  lie,  eyapi  kehaij   icu  ka  wicakipazo. 

brothorshis  the.    My  bmtlier,    which  is  it      i        they  said       when,     Iiet<.c)k  and     sbowi-ditto  them. 

Unkan  icivaza  kicu'u  yekiyapi  ka,  E,  tokiij  ica«re  des,  eyapi.     Uqkai) 

Then        onefoother  gave  each  "they  caused      and.  Well,  oh  that     it  grow     may,    they  said.  And 


kta 

will 


ake  Hakekena  lieya  heyapi:  Hopo,   ciijye,   ti    ahniihbe  uijyaijpi 

■gain       Hakaykayna       this  Said,     they  say:        Come  ye,       bi  others,  house  wliirl  around         we  cause 

eya,  keyaiii.     Hecen  idupi  Va  ticeska  kirj  ohna  kalioya  iyeyapi.     Uqkaij 

he  said,    thJy  say.  Then       they  took    and     house-top       the      through     whiiliug       they  sent  it.  And  ^ 

obniilunarj  hiyaye  ca  ihpaya.     Uijkaij  hoksiyopa  waij  sdohaijhaQ  ceya  tin 

whirliug  it  went      and    fell  down.  And  baby  a  creeping  crying  hnuso- 

hiyu  keyaiH.     Tuka  ake  idupi  ka  e<5en  iyeyapi;   iiqkar)  liehan  wiciqyaqna 

it  came,      they  say.  But       again  they  took  and       so  'threw  it;  and  then  girl 

waij  niani    tin   hiyii.    Tuka  ake  icupi  ka  ecen  iyeyapi.    Uqkai)  wiciqyaqna 

a       walking  house  in    came.  But      again  they  took  and       so         threw  her.  Then  girl 

dai)    ade    yulia   tin   hiyu   ka   aoypa.     Tuka  ake  icupi  ka  ecen  iyeyapi — 

wood-to-bam       having  house  in  she  came  and       laidon.  But        again    they  took  and        so  threw— 

itopa  iyeyapi;  uijkai)  liehan  wikoska  waij  cai)  kiij  hdi,  ka  hiijska  hduske 

the  fourth  time  they  and  then       young  woman       a  wood  carrying  came,     and         strap  unboiiud 

t),rew:  home  her  own 

ra  till  hiyu  ka  hiyotaijka. 

and  house  in  came     and  sat  down. 

Uijkai),  Iho,   taku  uqyaijpi  kta  hwo,   eyapi.      Ur)kai]    waqzi   heya: 

Then,  Conic,        what       we-have-her      shall  t  they  said.  And  one  this-said: 

Misuqka  iye  he  iyeya  e  hduze  kta  de,  eya.     Tuka  Hakekena  heya:  Hiya, 

My-brother        W      this      found      he  take-her     shall       ,     he  said.  But  Hakaykayna     this  said:         No 

hedetu   kte  sni  (-e,   eya.     Uijkaq   eca  taku  uijyaijpi  kta  hwo,   eyapi,  ka 

that-Bo        shall      not         ,        he  said.  And  then       wliat        we-have-for      shall  ?  they  said,     and 

wowaliecoT)  waijziksi  kapi;  tuka  Hakekena  wicada  sni.     Eca  misuij,  taku 

relationships  several  meant;         but  Hakaykayna  willing        not.  Then  my  brother,    what 

ugyaiipi   kta   yadiq  he,  eyapi.      Uqkai),    De   uijkiyohakam    idaga,    heoy 

we  have  her        will      you  want       ?  they  said.  Then,  This  us-after  grew,       therefore 

tai)ksiui)yai]pi  kta  6e,  eya.     Urjkai],  He  hedetu  ce,  eyajii,  ka  catku  kirj  en 

younguraister  we  have     will         ,     he  said.  And,         That     is  fitting        ,      they  said,     and  back  part   the      in 

ohehdepi  kicagapi  ka  ohna  ehnakaj)!.     Hecen  wijiata  wayupika,   nakaes 

bed  for-her-made     and,        on  placed  her.  And-so      embroidering         skillful.  indeeil 

wai)zu   V'l^    haQ])a    ka    isaij    ozuha    wicirj    ko    ipata    wicakicage    nakaes 

quivers  and     moccasins     and        knife        sheaths,         straps       also  embroideretl  them  f<ir  she  made         indeed 

nina  iyuskiqpi,  ka  wotihni   yapi  kta  ca  hehan,  E,  niisinj,  taijksi  taijyaij 

much  njoicitl  and       hunting       t^iey  go    would  when       then.         See,  my  brother,       sister  well 

awaijyaka  wo,  eyapi  ka  iyayapi  ecee,  keyapi. 

look  thou  after  her,      they  said  anil     ihey  went     always,      they  say. 

Uijkaij  ake  heyajii  ka  iyayapi :  tuka  icomiii  Vehai],  Tarjksi,  ito  awaij- 

Theu        again  I  Ids  tliey  said  anil     ihey"  went:  but         hetired         when.  Sister,  to  keep 

yaka  wo,  way  saka  waijzi  bakse  nide  kta  ce,  eya ;   ka  hecen  iyaya ;    ka 

thou  watch,      arrow      green  one  to  cut         I  go        will       ,        ho  said ;     and  so  he-went ;        and 
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ecana  hdi  tuka  ta^ksitku  en  yaijke  sni.      Hdi  tuka  inahnina  toki  iyaya 

800U    camo  back  but  sister-his  in  was  not.      Ho-came-      but  hurriedly     somewliere    gone 

home 

heciij :  ka  hdi  ape  yaijka.     Tuka  tehai}  hdi  mi  kehaq  ode  i  ka  kipaij  iii}, 

bethought:  and  to  como  wait-  was.  But       longtime  conio     not         when  to    went  and    calling      was, 

home      iug  home  hunt 

taku  iyeye  sni ;    hecen  lidi  ka  akipe  yaqka.     Tuka  hdi  sni  ecen  cii)cu  kii) 

but        found        not;  ao         came   and  waiting  for      was.  But        come    not       even  brothers  his  the 

home  home 

hdipi,  ka,  Misui),  taijksi  toki  iyaya  he,  eyapi  kehai)   ecen  owicakiyaka. 

came  home  and,  My  brother,       sister      whither      gone  !        they  said        when         even  so  them  he  told. 

Uijkar),  Heliehe  tapksi  toki  iyaye  kta  hwo,  eyapi,  ka  ape  yukaijpi ;  tuka 

Then,  Alas,  alas!         sister     whither       go  will  ?         they  said,    and  waiting'       were;  but 

ecen  okpaza  e  hecen  Hakekena  ceya ;   hecen  cincu  koi)  owasiij  om  ceya. 

so  dark        was    so-that       Hakaykayna         cried ;  so       brothers  bis  the  all  with    he-cried. 

Tuka  tokapa  kii)  heya:  Misuij,  ayastai}  po,  tokesta  aiu)a  kta  ce,  eya:  niaka 

But  oldest        the     thia'said :  My  brothers,    stop  ye  crying        presently        light    will  be     ,      he  said:       earth 

wita  cistiyena  ce,  he  taku  kae  uijyuceyapi  hecii)hai;j  waijuriyakapi  kta  ce, 

island  small  ,      that      what       ever  us  make  cry  if  we-see  will       , 

eya,  keyapi. 

he  said,     they  say. 

Hecen  wai)na  arjpa  kehai]  tate  ouye  topa  kir)  hena  otoiyohi  ecen  ipi. 

Thus  now         morning      when       winds     source        four        the       those  each  thus  went-to, 

ka  nakur)  maka  kiij  owaijcaya  ur)pi  tuka;  hecen  iyekiyapi  sni  nakaes  nina 

and         also  earth        the  all-over  were         but;  so-that    finding  their  own  not         indeed         very 

darjte  sicapi  ka  baicismisini  ceya  yakorjpi ;  ecen  okide  ayustaijpi.     Urjkaij 

heart         bad,       and  cutting  themselves    crying  were;  until      to  hunt        they  ceased.  Then 

their  own 

kaketu :  Hakekena  arjpetu  eca  manin  ceya  okawirjga  urj  ece,  ake  maniu 

thus  it  was:       Hakaykayna  day  when      abroad        crying      going  arotind      was  always,  again       abroad 

(^eya  uq  ecen  istiijma;  ur)kar)  irjvur)  oguri^ra  uijkag  toki    tuwe  ceya  uahoij, 

crying  was      until         he  slept;  and  beiiold         he  waked  and     somewhere  someone  crying      he  heard, 

tuka  taijyaij  nah(»ij  sni  kehai]  paha  war)  teharjwaijkarjtuya  kiij  akan  inaziij, 

but  well  beard        not         when  hill  a  very-high  the       upon         he  stood, 

ur)kar|  iijyui)  winohiijca  waij  toki   ceya  wiwakoi^za  niyai)  nahoi) :   Timdo, 

and  behold  woman  a     somewhere  crying  wailing  out  breathed       he  heard:         Brothers, 

TasiTjtayukikipi    ewicakiyapi    koij,   timdo,  wasasmaya])i    koij,    maka   torn 

Tasintayookeekeepe©  them  called  that  were,        brothers,  you-thonghtmuch-of-me    the,  seasons        four 

iyotai)  iyewakiye,  eyaniyarj,  nahor).^    Ui)kaT),  P]  toke  tarjksi  hee  se,  eye,  (*a 

hanl  I  Hnd  it,  slie  cried  out,      he  lieard.  And,       Well  indeed       sister      this-is     it     he  said,  and 

seems, 

hecen  ceya  ku,  ka  ecen  hdi  nakaes  ake   ciijcu  kor)   om  ceyaya.    Uijkai}, 

so  crying  return,  and         so     became      indeed        again  brothers  his   the       with     cried  often.  And, 

back 

Cii}ye,  ayastaijpi  ka  woliaij  })o,  wahaijpi  uriyatkarjpi  kta  ce,  eya.     Hecen 

Brothers  st«p  ye  and  cook  ye  broth  'we  drink  will        ,      he  said.  So 

wohaijpi  ka  wotapi,  ui^kaij  hehan  Hakekena,  heya:  Ciijye,  tuwe  Tasinta 

they  cooked     and  ate,  and  then  Hakaykayna         this  said:      Brothers,        who  Tasinta 

yukikipi  ewicakiyapi  lie  eye.       Uijkai]  tokapa  kiij  he  heya:  Oyate  hiyeye 

yookeckeepee  themcal'led  ?      ho*  said.  Then  eldest         the      tliat  this  said:       People  all 

6\i)    uijkisnana   wica   ece    ui}kicagapi    e    lieiu]kiciyapi    do,   eya.      Uijkaij, 

the  we  alone  men  only  we-grew        therefore  tbis-to-us-they-say  ,       he  said.  And, 

Tokeda  heha   he,    eyapi.     Urjkai),   Winohirica   war)    ceya   wiwakoijze    ^.a 

Why       this  you  say    ?         they  said.  And.  Woman  a  crying  wailed  and 

heya  nivai)  nawahoi)  ce,  eya.    Ur)kai3,  Ilehehe  tai)ksi  hee  sece  do,  eyapi, 

saying         aloud  I  heard  ,      be'sald.  Then,  Alas,  alas  I         sister        that-is  it  seems      ,        they  sn id, 

that 
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Va  peta  euen  inaziopi.     Tuka  Hakekena,  Ciuye,  ayastar)  po,  tokesta  taijksi 

and      fire        in  in         they  stwid.  But  UHkayliayiiii,        Bnitliirs,      <en»(' ye  crying      pruaeiitly  sinter 

hee  e  nahaijhiij   ui   heciqliaij  wayua    wayuijhdakapi    kta  naceca  ce,  eya. 

tbatia  untilDow         lives  if  now  we-see-oura  will       perhaps         ,      be  said. 

He(^eij  waqna  aqpa  kehaij  yapi  \a,  etaqhai)  nahoij  \o\)  en  oni  inaziq.     llo, 

So  now         morning       wiien  they  went  and       whence         he-heard      the       in     with    he  stood.  Yea, 

detaqhai)    nawahoij    ('e,    eya.       Uijkaij    ake    eya  nivar):    'JMiiiclo,    Tasiijta 

from  here  Ihianl  it  he  "said.  And  iicain     said  it       iJiitid:  linitliers,  Ta»inta 

yukikipi  ewit'akiyapi  Ijoij,  Tinulo  wasasiuayayapi  koij,  maka  torn  iyotaij- 

yookeelieepi*  who  wen- <-alled,  Brothers  yoil-who-cared-for-me  seasons        four      very  liard 

iyewakiye,  eya  nivaij  iiahoijpi.     Uijkaij,  E,  taijksi   hee  seee  do,  eyapi  ka 

1  find  it,"^  she  cried  out       they  heard.  Tlicn.         Well    sister       that  is  it  seems      ,        they  said     and 

ceyapi.     Tuka,  Avastaij  po,  tokesta  aijpetu  haijkeya  taijksi  waquyhdakapi 

they  cried.  But,  slop  ye  crying,         prcaeiitly  day  half  siater  we-see-ours 

kta  6e,    Hakekena    eye  ('a,  Miye  tokaheya  waijwalidake  kta  ce,  eye  ^^a, 

shall      ,  Uakaykayna  said,      and.        I  first  I  sec  her  my  own         will        ,        he  said,  <iud 

wiyuskiijskiijna  i(;iea<j;e  (•&  en    i,  ka  taijksitkn  koij  liulia  topa  kiq  owasiij 

chiekadiMtlee  made  liim.''clf  and      in    went,  and         sister  his  the        limbs         four        the  all 

okataij    waijka    en    i;    uijkaij   ite  kii]   haijahohoya  wagka  e  waijhdaka  e 

fasteneil  lay  to  [or     he  and  face      the  broken  out  *  (she  lay]    thus       ho  saw  her,    tlicn 

there]  came ;  was  hi&  own 

hecen    en    iyaliarj    tuka    timdoku    warjzi    liee    keciij    sni    nakaes    lieve: 

so  (there)    he  alighted        but  her  brotliers  one       that  was        she  not  indeeil         this  said: 

in  thought  tiiat 

Wiyuskiijskiqna,  tiindo  vvaywicawahdaka  uijkaijs  ('ek])a  [lit:  navel]  idipate 

Chickadeedee,  my  brothers    1  could  see  them,  ray  own  If  breast  l-you* 

embroider 

kta   tuka,   eya.       Urjkai)    wiyuskirjskii}    koij,    Taijksi,   de    miye    do,   eya. 

would       but,        she  said.  And  "cliickadeedec  the.  Sister,  this       is  t  ,       he  said. 

Uqkaij,    Timdo,    uijkiyahde    kta,    eya.       Tuka,  Tokesta  taijksi;    waijna 

And,  Brother,  we-go-lionie  will        she  said.  But,  Presently  sister;  now 

iyeuijniyaijpi  ee,  eya,  keyapi.     Tarjksi,  tarjyai)  wolidaka  wo,  eya.     Uijkai), 

we-yooliavefonnd  he  said,     tliey  say.  Sister,  well  tellyourstory,  he-said.  Then, 

Timdo  de  ptaijpi  e  amalidipi  ce,   eya  keyapi.     Maka   kiij    malien    taijhaij 

Brother      the       otters      they  brought-mc-home.      she* said,    they  say.  Karth         the  within  from 

ka  ayapi  ka  ecen  maijka  ciij  etot.pta  yahdogvapi  ka  ohna  yumahen-imacujii 

dig-  theycanie  ami     even         I  was         the       towards      tliey  gnawetta  hole,  and  through  dragged-me  inside 

ka  maka  kii)  ecen  paohduta  iyeyapi  najcaes,  heog  iyemayayapi  .sni  6e    eye 

and      earth        the        like  hole  stopiwl       they  made         indent,       therefore    '     meyoii-fliid  not  she  said 

ca  ciij('-u  en  wicalidi,  keyapi.     TaijkAi  hee  6e,  eye   ca  om  en  ya.     Uijkaij 

and  brothers  his  to     them  be  came     they  say.  Sister  that  is,       he'said    and    with     to     went.  And 

liome, 

tihaijska  kakiyotaijna  iyeya  hai)  e  en  itaijkan  taijksitkupi  koij  hulia  toiia 

house  long         in  that  dir<'ctiou      eitenciing    stood  that  tliere      outside  sister  tlieirs  the        limbs        four 

kiij  (iwasiij  okataij  oijpapi   e  en  ipi.      Uijkaij  lievn:  Timdo,  waijna   maka 

""'  *"  fastened  plac<^      that  there  came.  Then     she  this  said:  Brothers,  now  seasons 

tom    den  iyotai)  iyekiya  maijka,  tuka    ni    waijmavahdakapi  kiij  he  taku 

four        here       experiencing  difficulty  lam,  but       alive       you  (pi.)  si'e  me.  your  own        the     that       some. 

thing 

waijzi  oij  lie^^ece  ^iij  he  odi^iyakapi  kta  6e,  eya  kevapi.     Ptaij  kii)  de  odaze 

one         for       thatso       the    that  lyoutell  wUl         ,    she-said    they  say.         Otters      the    this      kinds 

zapt«i)])i  I'e;  waijzi  sa,  warizi  to,  waijzi  zi,  ^:a  waijzi  ska  ka  waijzi  sa])a  lie 

"™^*"  ""«         '"'■        o""        blue,        one       yellow,  and        one         white    and        one  black  this 

oi}  timdo  dehaij  ni  maijka  ce.     Tohan  ho^ruij  ohciiji)!  huliu  kiij  kadaiii  ca 

by     Imdhers         now       alive  Lam.  When  fish  they  boiled     bones       the       threw  out  when 
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waliaqpi  kate  ciq  huhu  ko  akada  akastarj-iyemayarjpi  e(5e;  hec'^en  kate  ciij 

broth  Lot       the       lxinc-9      also  emptied  on  they-poured  oat  ou  me  always;     su-tliat         hot       the 

01)  masspai),  ka  Imliu  kiq  is  omakasdate  ciij  oy  ite  kirj  niahdi  kiij  deniaceca 

by     I-waa-burut,    and      bono8       the     that        me  stuek  in  the     by     face      the      ine-scire,       the      this  me  such: 

6e:  tuka  tohaq  ptaij  sapa  kiq  u  ka  hogaij  hu  kig   kada  kta  ca  conica  ka 

but  when        otter       black       the   came  and        fish         bones    the     throw  ont  would  then      meat        and 

haqpi  ko  oijge  ivolinag'makiya  ece  korj  orj  ni    waqinayadakapi;  heoq  ptai] 

broth       also     some  put  in  my  mouth         always   that       for  alive  you  see  ine,  your  own  therefore    otter 

wan  sape  ciij  he  ni  waciij  ce,  eya,  keyapi.    Tohan  htayetu  ca  hehan  waijna 

a         black      the    that  alive  I  waut       ,      she  said,    they  say.  When  night         when     then  now 

wihni  aku  ece  eca  sa  kiy  he  ku  ca  wakaijhdi  sa  e  tiyobogaga  ece,  ka  to 

liuntinjf      come    always  then    red     the      that  comes  then        lightning         red  it  is     'house  shines       always,  and  blue 
home  through 

kiq  he    ku    eca   wakaqhdi   kirj    to   e    tiyobogaga  ece;    ka  zi   kiij   ku  ca 

the     that     comes    when  lightning  the      blue  that  house  glints  through  always     and  yellow  the    comes  when 

wakaqhdi    zi  e  tiyobogaga  ece,  ka  ska  kiq   ku  <5a  wakanlidi  ska  e  tiyo- 

ligbtning      yellow  that    house  shines  in    always,   and    whita     the     comes  when       lightning         white  that  house 

bogaga  ece,  eya. 

illumes      always,  she-said. 

Uijkaij    waijna   timdoku   kii)   caijhpi    i(;icagapi    tihaqska    kiq    tiyopa 

And  now  brothers  hers       the        war  clubs  made  for  themselves  house  long  the  door 

anokataijhai)  inaziijpi :  uijkaij  waijua  vvakayhdi  sa  kiq  e  tiyobogaga,  nnkai) 

both  sides  stood;  and  now  lightning        red    the  tbat     Iionse  illumed,  and 

ptaq  sa  koij  hee  pa  tin  uye  ya,  Wati  takumna,  eya,  tuka  kafa  ehpeyapi  ka 

otter     i-ed      the    that  is  head  house  pushed  and.  My  house        smells,         he  said,     but        they  beat  him  to  death    and 
in 

tiyoyusdohan  icupi.     Tuka  ake  wakanhdi  to  e  tiyobogaga,  ka  to  kiq,  Wati 

house  int4>  they  dragged  him.  But       again         lightning     blue  that     house  lighted,        and  blue  the.    My  house 

takumna,  eya  hiyhda  pa    tin   iiya,  tuka  kata  ehpeyapi  ka  tiyoyusdohaq 

smells.         saying    suddenly     head  house  in  thrust,       but        they  beat  him  to  death      and  dragged  him  in- 

\6\\]n.    Tuka  ake  wakayhdi  zi  e  tiyobogaga,  uqkar)  ptarj  zi  e,  Wati  takumna, 

to  the  But       again         lightning  yellow  that  house  illumed,  and  otter  yellow  that.  My  smells 

house.  house 

eya  pa  tin  uya,  tuka  kafa  ehpeyapi  ka  tiyoyusdohaq  icupi.    Ake  wakaqhdi 

saying  head  house  in  thrust,  but      they  beat  biui  to  death    and      dragged  him  into       the  house.      Again        lightning 

waij  ska  e  tiyobogaga,  uijkaij  ptaij  waij  ska  pa  tin  uya,  tuka  kata  ehpeyapi 

one     white  that  house  shined  in,  then  otter       one      white  head  house  thrust,       but       they  beat  him  to  death 

is  in 

ka  tiyoyusdoliaij  icxij)i.     Hehaij  ptaij  sape  ciq  hee  ku,  urjkaq,  Timdo  he 

and'       house  in  dragging       took  him.  Then  otter        black        the    that  is  came,         and,  IJrothers     that 

e6o\i  eya  e  hecen  niyake  yuzapi.     Hehan  tanksitku})i  korj  okatay  lie  cikoq 

did  it  she  said  that  so  that  alive       they  took  it.  Then  sister  theirs  the        fastened     that       was 

ikay  kiq  owasiy  ba])sakapi  ka  ite  kiq  hdi  korj  owasirj  kiyuzaza  ka  lidokupi. 

thongs     the  all  they  cut         and    face     the     sores      the  all  for  washed      and  broughthome^ 

Ka  ])tai)  kirj  nakurj.     Hecen  hdipi  hehan  iyotaq  tarjksitkupi  kig  tarjyaij 

And      otter       the  also.  ,So         came  home      then  most  sister  theirs  the  w^ell 

awaqhdakapi ;    ka  uakiu]  ptai]  kiq  niyake  tayyai)  yuliaj^i.      Tuka  ohiqni 

watched  over  theirs :       and  also  otter       the  alive  w^ell  they  kept.  Hut  always 

iyokisica  ka  icidovvaij  ca  heya  ece  keyapi :    Hepaq  cinye,  Hepan  ciijye, 

sad  ;*nd      sang-himself   when  this  said  alwa.ys,      they  say;  Haypaij        brothers,        Haypat)        brothers. 

oiyakapte  tokeca  uijkoijpi  kte  epe  ciij  anamayagoptaijpi  sni  ka  miye  hiq 

ladle  another  we  use        should  I  said     the  me  you  listened  to  not      and        me         hair 

sica    omakaptapi    ye,    Hepaij    ciqye,   Hepan    cinye,   eya    i^idowar)    ecee. 

bad  me  they  have  spared,  Haypai)  brothers,        llaypai)  brotliers,     saying  he  sung  to  himself  always. 

Ui)kaij  heciyajji,  keya})i :  Taijvan  ecauyyecon])!  e  oij  taijyan  uijniyuliapi 

And       this  they  said  to,    they  say;  WeU  to  us  you  did  therefore         well  we-you-have 
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uncinni,  tnka  ohiijni  iyonicisice  kta  e  lieceu  niye  takii  iyonii-i])!  kiijliay  ecen 

we  wist,         Imt         alwayn        '      you  sail        willbcthal       s«  you        wliat       please  y.>u  il  «. 

e^aiioii   kta  c'e,  ecivapi ;    is   tokeeii}  vauq  kta  yaciij   kiijhaij   ecen  yauij 

voiKlo         Shall  tl.ev»aillto   whether      as  you        V"  l>e       will     you  want  il  »o  you  be 

dim;  please 

kta  ce,  e(^ivai)i.     Uijkaij,  Ho,  tokeciq  waui)  wacii)  ce,  eya  keyapi.     Uijkaij, 

shall|u8u-    tliey'»ui.lto  And,  Yea,      anywhere         1  be         I  want       ,      he  sai.l,     (hey  aay.  Then, 

allvf)         hiui. 

Ho,  iiunktiva  wo,  WiyolipeyataWakaqhezaPtayeniciyapi  kta  de,  eciyapi 

Yea,  go  thon  forth,  Veatwanl  ehihl  otter  you  called       Shall  |iiau.     t^v^jajd 

ka  liiyuyapi.     Uqkai}  Iieoij  dehaq  ptai)  sapa  eceedaij  yuke  ciq  heoij  hecetu 

and    sent  him  forth.  And       therefore     now  otter      black  alone  are         the  therefore     so  it  Is 

keyapi. 

they  say. 

NOTES. 

1.  The  name  of  the  mytli :  Tasiijta  means  Deer's  fail,  and  from  that  is  applied  to 
the  tail  of  any  ruminating  animal.  Tasiijt-ositai)  is  the  name  of  the  upper  joint  of  the 
tail  where  it  Joins  the  backbone,  and  is  regarded  as  a  peculiarly  nice  little  piece  to 
roast.  As  for  yukikipi,  it  is  said  to  belong  to  the  old  language,  and  they  do  not 
know  what  it  means.  One  old  woman  suggests  that  ynkiki  means  to  twist  or  rub 
oflF.  It  would  then  mean  deer's  tail-twistedoflf.  That  ajipears  to  correspond  with  the 
reason  given  by  the  eldest  of  the  brothers.  In  reply  tt)  Hakaykayna's  question,  Who 
were  called  Tasiijta  yukikipi?  he  replied,  "  Of  all  people  we  only  are  males,  and  hence 
are  so  called." 

2.  At  first  one  would  think  that  the  ftmr  young  men  constituted  tlie  household, 
and  tliat  the  youngest  of  those  four  was  called  Hakaykayua.  But  tliat  is  not  so. 
Hakaykayna  was  only  a  boy  and  is  not  counted  in  the/oitr.  He  was  the  fifth,  as  the 
name  Hakay  would  necessarily  rer|uire. 

3.  It  is  opportune  to  note  the  use  of  "  misuij,"  my  younger  brother,  used  by  the 
brothers  in  their  collective  capacity,  both  in  a  direct  address  to,  and  also  in  speaking 
of,  Hakaykayna.  Also  he  uses  "  <;ii)ye,"  older  brother,  in  sjjeaking  of  and  to  one  or 
all  of  them  together.  In  like  manner  they  use  "  taijk.si,"  yoxiiufer  sixter  (of  a  man),  in 
sj»eaking  of  or  to  the  girl,  and  she  uses  "timdo,"  older  brother  (of  a  woman),  in  her 
addresses  to  one  or  all  of  them.  It  is  like  our  use  of  "  brother  "  and  "  sister  "  without 
the  pronoun  "  my."  Hut  the  Dakotas  always  say  "  misuij "  or  '*  misuijka,"  and  a  woman 
always  says  "  micuij "  and  "  mitaijka,"  my  older  sister  and  my  youuf/er  sister.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  language  in  the  uses  of  brother  and  sister,  whetlier  older  or 
younger,  and  whether  of  a  man  or  woman,  are  well  illustrated  in  this  myth;  but  in 
the  translation  1  have  not  thought  it  needful  to  add  the  (dder  and  the  younger. 

4.  Everytliing  is  i)ossible  in  a  myth,  as  illustrated  by  Hakaykayna's  suddenly 
changing  himself  into  a  chickadeedee.  Animals  always  have  the  gift  of  speech  in 
myths. 

6.  The  icail  of  the  captive  girl  in  her  affliction  is  very  affecting:  "  Brothers  who 
are  called  Tasiijta  yukikipi — brothers  who  once  cared  for  me  tenderly."  The  word 
"  wa.-^asya "  here  used  is  a  very  peculiar  one,  expressing  great  care  and  love.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  song  or  iruil  of  the  black  caged  otter — "Hepaij  I'iijye!  Hepaij 
6ii)ye! — Brothers  Hayi)aij !  Brothers  Uaypaij !     You  did  not  listen  to  me;  now  I,  the 
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bad-furred  one,  alone  am  saved!"     Hepaij,  which  means  the  second  son,  is  the  sacred 
name  for  the  otter. — s.  R.  R. 

In  the  Omaha  myth  of  "  The  Brothers,  Sister,  and  the  Red  Bird  "  (Contr.  N.  A. 
Eth.,  VI,  Pt.  I,  pp.  219-22(5),  the  youngest  brother  finds  a  sister  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  Dakota  myth.  In  the  myth  of  "Ictinike,  tlie  Brotliers,  and  Sister"  (Contr.  N. 
A.  Eth.,  vr,  Pt.  1,  pp.  79-83),  the  youngest  brother  linds  the  sister  who  had  been 
carried  undergi'ound  by  an  elk. — .j.  o.  d. 

TRANSLATION. 

Behold,  thus  it  was :  There  were  four  young  men  and  one  who  was  called  Hakay- 
kayna.  These  lived  together.  And  so  it  was  that  when  they  went  hunting  they  made 
the  youngest  one  the  keeper  of  the  house,  and  said  to  him,  "  My  youngest  brother, 
don't  go  anywhere,  stay  at  home."  Saying  this  they  went  to  hunt,  and  he  watched 
the  house.  Now  the  house  tliey  lived  in  was  a  very  long  one,  but  all  around  the  inside 
the  packs  were  piled  up  on  each  other,  and  also  tliere  were  scaffolds  on  the  outside, 
for  every  day  they  brought  home  all  kinds  of  wild  animals,  and  so  they  had  a  great 
abundance  of  meat. 

And  so,  on  a  time,  they  went  out  to  hunt  and  Hakaykayna  watched  the  house, 
but  when  he  was  lonesome  he  went  out  to  cut  arrow  sticks,  and  Avlien  vsomething 
pierced  his  foot  that  it  was  very  sore  ho  started  home.  When  he  reached  the  house 
he  opened  the  sore  place,  and,  lo!  he  took  out  a  girl  baby. 

And  on  account  of  this  Hakaykayna,  sad  of  heart,  wrapped  a  blanket  around  it 
and  laid  it  back  and  so  was  silent.  "Oh  that  it  might  grow  up ! "  he  thought,  and  so 
was  sad  of  heart  until  all  his  brotliers  came  home  from  the  hunt.  He  had  always 
been  glad  when  they  came  home,  but  it  was  not  so  now.  They  judged  something  had 
made  him  sad,  and  so  they  said  to  him,  "My  brother,  what  makes  you  sad  of  heart? 
If  anyone  has  done  anything  to  you,  tell  us."  But  he  said,  "  Xo  one  has  done  anything 
to  me,  but  I  have  seen  what  makes  me  heart-sore  and  silent."  And  they  said,  "What 
is  it?"  And  he  said,  "Brothers,  when  you  went  away  1  was  lonesome  and  went  out 
to  cut  arrow  sti(!ks,  and  something  stabbed  my  foot  and  it  was  very  sort*,  so  tliat  I 
came  home.  When  I  reached  home  and  took  it  out,  it  was  a  baby  that  I  pulled  out; 
and  it  was  a  girl  baby,  perhaps.  'Oh,  that  it  might  grow  up!'  I  thought,  and  on  that 
account  I  am  heart-sore." 

And  his  brothers  said,  "Where  is  it!"  So  he  took  it  up  and  showed  it  to  tliem, 
and  they  passed  it  from  one  to  another,  and  said,  "Oh,  that  it  might  grow  up !"  Then 
Hakaykayna  said,  "My  brotliers,  come,  let  us  wliirl  it  around  the  house."  So  tliey 
took  it  u])  and  threw  it  out  of  the  roof  hole  and  it  wliirled  around  and  fell  down.  But 
now  it  was  a  creej)iugbaby  and  came  in  crying.  Again  tliey  took  it  up  and  whirled 
it  as  before,  and  then  she  came  in  walking,  a  little  girl.  But  again  they  took  her  up 
and  threw  her,  and  she  came  in  a  girl  bringing  sticks  of  wood,  which  she  placed  on  the 
tire.  But  again  they  took  her  up  ar.d  threw  her  as  before.  This  was  the  fourth  time 
they  whirled  her,  and  then  she  came,  with  a  back-load  of  wood.  She  untied  the  strap 
and  came  in  the  house  and  sat  down. 

Then  they  asked,  "What  relation  shall  she  be  to  us?"  And  one  said,  "My 
youngest  brother  found  her,  let  him  take  her  for  his  wife."  But  Hakaykayna  said, 
"No,  that  shall  not  bo  so."     And  they  said,  "What  then  shall  be  her  relation  to  us?" 
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and  mentioned  several  terms  of  relationship.  But  Hakaykayna  did  not  consent. 
"What  then,"  they  said,  "shall  we  have  her  lor!  What  do  you  want?"  And  he 
said,  "This  one  came  after  us,  let  us  have  her  for  younger  sister."  They  all  said, 
"That  is  the  proper  thing."    So  they  made  her  a  bed  and  placed  her  in  the  back  part 

of  the  house. 

Now  she  was  very  skillful  in  needle  and  quill  work.  She  embroidered  quivers, 
moccasins,  knife  sheaths,  and  carrying-striips  for  them,  so  that  they  greatly  rejoiced. 

When  they  were  to  go  out  hunting  tliey  said,  "Now,  my  brother,  watch  over  sis- 
ter well."  But  when  he  grew  tired,  he  said,  "Now  sister,  do  you  watch,  I  will  go  and 
cut  a  green  arrow  stick."  He  went  and  soon  came  back,  but  his  sister  was  not  there. 
He  thouglit  she  liatl  gone  for  a  little  while,  and  so  waited  for  her  to  come  home.  But 
when  she  cauie  not  for  a  long  while,  he  went  to  hunt  her.  Not  finding  her,  he  came 
in  and  waited  until  his  brothers  came  home  and  said  to  him,  "  My  brother,  where  is 
sister?"  When  he  told  them  about  it,  they  said,  "Alas,  alas!  where  has  our  sister 
gone!"  And  they  waited  and  it  became  dark,  and  Hakaykayna  cried  and  the  broth- 
ers all  cried  with  him. 

Then  tlie  oldest  one  said;  "  My  brothers,  stop  crying,  soon  it  will  be  morning; 
this  island  earth  is  small ;  we  will  then  see  what  has  made  us  cry."  So  now  when  the 
morning  came  they  started  out  to  each  of  the  four  winds,  and  they  went  all  over  the 
earth.  And  when  they  found  her  not,  they  were  very  sad  and  cut  off  their  hair  as 
they  wept. 

When  they  had  ceased  to  hunt  for  her  Hakaykayna  every  day  went  abroad  and 
walked  around  crying.  One  day,  after  crying  around,  he  fell  asleep,  and  lo!  on 
waking  up,  he  heard  someone  crying  somewhere.  But  not  hearing  it  distinctly  he 
went  to  a  high  hill  and  stood  on  it.  Then,  lo !  soiiiewliere  he  heard  a  woman  wail  out 
in  her  crying,  "Brothers,  who  are  called  Tasintayookeekeepee;  brothers,  who  once 
cared  for  me  tenderly,  for  four  seasons  I  have  had  a  hard  time."  This  he  heard  and 
said,  "Well!  that  seems  to  be  sister  somewhere;"  and  so  he  started  home  crying. 
When  he  aiTived  his  brothers  cried  too;  but  he  said,  "My  brothers,  cease  and  boil  the 
kettle;  we  will  drink  some  soup."  So  they  crooked  and  ate.  Then  Hakaykayna  said, 
"My  brothers,  who  are  they  who  are  called  Tasiiitayookeekeepee?"  The  eldest  one 
answered,  "Of  all  people  we  only  are  all  males,  and  hence  are  so  called.  But  why  do 
you  ask  that!"  And  he  said,  "  I  heard  a  woman  wail  out  that  as  she  cried."  "Alas, 
alas!  that  is  ju'obably  our  sister,"  they  said,  aud  they  stood  in  the  fire.  But  Hakay- 
kayna said,  "Brothers,  cease;  if  indeed  this  is  our  sister  she  is  alive  and  we  sliall  per- 
haps see  her  again,"  and  he  cried. 

Now  when  the  morning  came  they  went  and  sfood  with  him  where  he  had  heard 
the  voice.  He  said,  "Yes,  this  is  where  I  heard  it."  Tlicn  they  heard  her  again  say- 
iiig,  "My  brothei's  who  are  called  Tasiiitayookeekeepee,  brothers  who  cared  for  me 
tenderly,  for  four  seasons  I  have  had  a  hard  time."  They  heard  this  cry  and  said, 
"Yes,  this  is  our  sister,"  and  they  all  cried.  But  Hakaykayna  said,  "Stop,  we  shall 
indeed  see  our  sister  in  a  part  of  a  day,  and  I  will  see  her  first."  So  saying  he 
changed  himself  into  a  chickadecdee  and  went  in  and  saw  his  sister  lying  with  her 
limbs  fastened  and  her  face  covered  with  sores.  He  alighted  by  her,  but  she  did  not 
think  it  was  one^of  lier  brothers;  and  so  she  said,  "Chickadecdee,  if  I  could  only  see 
my  brothers  1  would  embroider  your  breast  around."    And  the  chickadecdee  said, 
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*'iyiy  sister,  it  is  I."  She  said,  "  Brother,  let  us  go  home."  But  he  said,  "Presently, 
my  sister.  We  have  now  found  you.  Tell  all  about  it."  And  she  said,  "  Brother, 
the  otters  brought  me  home.  They  dug  from  within  the  earth,  and  made  a  hole  up 
to  where  I  was  and  dragged  me  in.  Then  they  closed  up  the  hole  in  the  earth  so  that 
you  could  not  find  nie." 

When  she  had  said  this,  he  said,  "Yes,  I  will  go  for  my  brothers."  Wheu  he 
came  home  to  his  brothers,  he  said,  "It  is  our  sister."  And  they  went  with  him. 
And  they  came  to  a  house  that  was  stretched  out  very  long,  outside  of  which  their 
sister  was  placed  with  her  four  limbs  fastened.  Then  she  said,  "My  brothers,  1  have 
been  now  four  seasons  in  this  suffering  state,  but  1  am  still  alive,  as  you  see  me.  That 
is  owing  to  one  thing,  of  which  I  will  tell  you.  There  are  five  kinds  r)f  otters  here; 
one  is  red,  one  is  blue,  one  is  yellow,  one  is  white,  and  one  is  black.  It  is  because  of 
the  last  one  that  I  am  alive,  brothers.  When  tliey  boiled  fish  and  threw  out  the 
bones  they  emptied  the  bones  and  the  hot  soup  upon  me,  so  that  I  am  burned  by  the 
heat,  and  the  bones  pierced  me  so  that  my  face  is  all  sore.  That  is  the  reason  of  my 
being  so.  But  when  the  black  otter  came  to  empty  out  the  bones  he  would  put  into 
my  mouth  some  of  the  meat  and  of  the  soup  also.  On  account  of  that  you  see  me 
alive.    Therefore  my  desire  is  that  the  black  otter  may  live." 

"When  the  evening  comes  then  they  return  from  their  hunts.  When  the  red 
one  comes  he  makes  red  lightning  shimmer  through  the  house;  when  the  blue  one 
comes  he  lights  up  the  house  with  blue  lightning  ;  when  the  yellow  one  comes  he 
makes  yellow  lightning  shoot  through  the  house;  when  the  white  one  comes  he  make 
white  lightning  shine  through  the  house." 

Now,  wheu  her  brothers  had  made  themselves  war  clubs  they  took  their  stations 
at  each  side  of  the  door  of  the  long  house.  Now  it  came  to  pass  when  the  red  light- 
ning gleamed  through  the  house  and  the  red  otter  put  his  head  in  at  the  door  and 
said,  "My  house  smells  of  something,"  then  they  killed  him  and  drew  him  inside  the 
house.  Then,  again,  the  blue  lightning  gleamed  through  the  house,  and  as  he  said, 
"My  house  smells  of  something,"  he  put  in  his  head,  but  they  killed  him  and  drew 
him  into  the  house.  The  yellow  lightning  gleamed  through  the  house,  and  the  yellow 
otter,  saying,  "My  house  smells  of  something,"  pushed  in  his  head,  but  they  killed 
him  and  jiulled  him  into  the  house.  By  and  by  a  white  lightning  gleamed  through 
the  house  and  a  white  otter  pushed  in  his  head,  but  they  killed  him  also  and  drew 
him  into  the  house.  Then  the  black  otter  came  home,  and  the  sister  said,  "That  is 
the  one  that  did  it."  So  they  took  him  alive.  Then  they  cut  all  the  cords  that  bound 
their  sister  and  washed  the  soi'es  on  her  face,  after  which  they  took  her  and  the  otter 
to  their  home.  Now,  when  they  had  come  home  they  watched  over  their  sister  better, 
and  they  t<jok  good  care  of  the  otter  that  they  saved  alive.  But  he  was  always  sad  of 
heart,  and  as  he  sung  to  himself,.he  said,  "Brothers  IIay])au!  Brothers  Ilaypan!  I 
said  we  ought  to  use  a  different  ladle;  you  did  not  listen  to  me,  and  I,  the  bad-fui'red 
one,  alone  am  saved.    Brothers  Haypan!  Brothers  Haypan!" 

And  they  said  this  to  him,  "  You  did  well  to  ns.  and  therefore  we  want  to  treat 
you  well,  but  if  you  are  going  to  be  always  sad  of  heart,  you  shall  do  what  pleases 
you;  if  you  want  to  go  where  you  please,  so  you  shall  do."  And  he  .said,  "Yes,  I 
want  to  be  free  to  go  where  I  please."  And  they  said  to  him,  " Go,  you  shall  be 
called  the  Western  Child  Otter."     And  they  let  him  go.  » 

Therefore  they  say  it  is  that  now  there  are  only  black  otters. 


CHEE-ZHON,  THE  THIEF.^ 


Written  in  Dakota  by  James  Garvik. 


Iijyuy   kaken    wiwazica    way    ('iijluutku    kici    ti,    keyapi.      Waqna 

Lo!  thns  willow,  one  aonliers  with     ilwclt.    tliey  aaj-.  Now 

hoksidai)   kitayna   taijka   hehan   huqku   kiij    heya   iwaqga:    Cir)s,  waijna 

boy  little  large  then  motherhiR     the       this  said      inquiring:        My-son  now 

wi<:^oliay  dulie  kta  iyehaijtu,  liecen  tukte  wicohai)  iyonicipi  kta  iyececa  he, 

work  yoiiliave  sliouUl       it  istinie,  so  which  work  pleaaeyou        will         is-like  1 

eya.     Helian  luiksidaij   kiy   is,  Wamanoijpi  s'a,  eya.     Hehan  huyku  kiy 

Hliesaid.         Then  hoy  the       he,  Thieves,  hc-said.  Then         motherhis      the 

heya:    Oirjs,  wicohaij   kiij   lie  iyotay   tehike  wada  koi),  eya.     Tuka  ake 

tbis'sald:        Son,  work  the       tliat      'most  ditticiilt       I  esteem      that,     she  said.  Bnt         again 

nakui)  yuhe  kta  keya;  ka  lieya:  Howo  eca  iua,  wanagi  tipi  ekta  ye  ka 

also  'have       would    be  said;      and    this'said:       Come  now  mother,       ghosts       house         to        go     and 

tukte  wicohai)  mduhe  kta  heciijhai)  iwic%waijga  wo,  eya. 

which  work  1  have       shall  if  of  them  intguire  thou.        he  said. 

Hehan  huykn  kiy  iyaya.     Tuka  Cizaij  duzahai]  nakaes  ohomni  iqyayg 

Then         raotlier-bis  the    went  tliither.        But      Cliee-zhnn         swift  indeed  around  running 

iyaye  (;a  iye  tokaheya  ekta  i,  ka  wanagi  kiij  hewicakiya:  Eciq  ina  den    hi 

went       and     Hie  first  '  there    ar-  and       gliosts         the      this-to-tliein-said :       To-day  mother  liere  comes 

rive4, 

ka  wii^ohaij  tukte  mduhe  kta    iniwaijga[)i  kiijhay,  wanianoijpi  s'a  eya  po; 

and  work  which  l-liavo         shall       inquires  of  you  if,  stealing        regularly  say -ye; 

eye  ra  hdicu  ka  hdi.     Hehan  itehaij  hehan  huijku  kiij  eeya  lidi.     Hehan 

be-said  and     started      and     eanie  Then       long-after       then        n»)tht'r-liiR  the      crj'mg      eaiue  Then 

home  home.  "  home. 

Cizai)  heya:  Ina,  taku  wicohaq  niakupi  he,   eya.     Hehan  huijku  kiij   is 

Chxezhon  this  said:  Mother,     what  work  me  they  give      ?       he  said.  Then         niother-hia      tlie      she 

heya:  (Jiij.4,  wicohaij  kii)  he  nina   tehike  wada   koij,   eya.     Tuka   heya: 

tbia  said :      Son,  work  the      that     very  lianl       I-esteemed     that,     she  said.         But    this-he-said : 

Howo,  ina,  inina  yanka  wo,  tokesta  waqnar  ecadaq  yy'imy/A6e  kta  ce,  eya. 

Well.         mother,    silent  be  thou,  presently  now  sixrn  we  rich  will       ,      he  said. 

^a  hehan  tokiya  iyaya.     Uijkaij  ec^iyataijhai)  sugtaijka'-  waqzi  ahdi.     Ake 

And       then       somewhere    ie  went.  And  fnim-tlK-nee  horse  one      he-brought      Again 

home. 

'Though  Htories  resembling  this  are  found  in  many  countries  of  the  Old  Worhl,  it  has  been 
thonght  best  to  retain  the  story  ofcheezlion  to  show  how  the  Dakota  adojit  stories  of  foreign  origin. 
A  version  of  .lack  the  Giant-killer  has  been  adopted  by  the  Omaha— J.  o.  r>. 

'6nktai)ka  or1^ui)ktaijka  is  the  usual  Santee  form  of  this  word.—,!,  o.  i>. 
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tokiya  iyaya  eca  eciyatarj  pte,   kais  taliirjca   ska,  kais  taku  wanuTjyanpi 

somewhere     'went        then      frum-theuce       cow,         or  deer  white,        or  some  cattle 

hecekceii  awicahdi  ecee. 

thus  Iheni-brought-    always. 

home 

Ihnuhaijnali  hurjku  otorjwe  eciyatai]  luU,  injkaij  lieya:  Cirjs,  harjyetu 

Suddenly  niother-his       village  from        canie  home,    and  this  said :        Sou,  night 

kiij    Je    wicastayatapi    tawicu    inazanai)cupe  tawa  kiij   iyacu    sni    kii^hai} 

the       this  chief  wifehis  tinger-ring  hers         the       yo«  take      not  if 

hai]haijiia  wiyotaijliaij  kiijhaij  pa  niyuksapi  kta,  keyapi,  tka  eye,  ka  ceya. 

tomorrow  noon  if  head      they  break  oft'      will,        they-«ay,        but    she  satd,  and       cried. 

for  you 

Tuka  iyoki  mi  ka  lieya :  Ina,  iiiina  yaijka  wo,  he  takusni  ce.     Ka  waqna 

But      permitted  not     and    this  said:     Mother    <juiet         be  [sit  thou],       that      nothing-is  And  now 

htayetu  tuka  iye  wokoyake  tawa  keya  wicasta  iyecen  opug-itoij  eca  heharj 

evening         but        he  clotues  his  even  man  like  stutfed  when         then 

caijiyamanipi  waijzi  ka^a;  ka  hehan  waijiia  liaijyetu  tuka  wicasta  kage  ciij 

ladder  one  made;       and       tlien  now  night  but  man  made       the 

he  carjiyamanipi  iyahna  icu  ka  ekta  i.     Hehaii  caijiyamanipi  eceii  ehde  ca 

that  ladder  with         took    and     tlierewent.         Then  ladder  so         placed  when 

wakarjtkiya  ye  ca  owaijye  oheua  timaheu  etoqwai) ;  urjkaij  wicastayatapi 

upward  went  and        window         through     house- within  looked;  and  chief 

kir)    mazakaij    ptecedaij    napanuijkatarjhar)    yuha   istiijiiia   waijka.       Tuka 

the  gun  short  hauds-both-with  liad  sleeping  lay.  But 

owaijye  ])akokog  pawaijkaij-iyeya  eca  pezi  wicasta  kage   cirj   lie  owaijye 

window  rattling  shoved-up  when     grass  m:in  made         the      that       window 

ohna  yuza.     Hehan  wicastayata})i  ogurjga  ka  kute.     Tuka  ])ezi  wicasta 

in  held.  Then  chief  waked         and        shot.  But  grass  man 

kage  dikoi]   kiij   he   o,  nakaes  kuu  yuhj)a  ehpeya ;    ka  hehan  tin  iyaya. 

made  had  the      that    hit,        indeed        down       threw  it  threw  it  and         then      liouse-in  he  went. 

down  away ; 

Tuka  icuijhai)  wicastayatapi  kte   kecii)   heor)   kun  iyaya.     Tuka  icuijhai] 

But  whilst  chief  killed  he  thought  therefore     down       he- went.  But        in-the-mean- 

time 

Cizaij    wicastayatapi    tawicu    kirj     heciya :     Mazanapcupe    kir)    he    hiyu 

Chee-zhon  chief  wife-his  the        this-said-to:  Finger-ring  the        that     to-come 

raakiya  wo,  (Jizar)  hee  sni,  tuka  wakte  ce,  eya.     Uijkaij  ku ;  tuka  icu  eca 

to-me-cause,         Chee-zhon  that  was  not,        but         I-killed       ,      he  said.  And      she-gave ;     but       took    when 

kun  hdicu. 

down      he-came. 

Hehan  wicastayatapi  tin  hdicu  ka  tawicu  hediya :  Mazanapcupe  kii] 

Then  chief  house-in    camt^         and       wife-liis      this-eald-to;  Finger-ring  the 

hiyu  makiya  wo,  Cizarj  hee  siii  tuka  wakte  ce,  eya.     Tuka  is  heya :  Naka 

to-come        to-me-cause,        Chee-zhon  that  was  not     but         I-killed        ,       he  said.  But       she   this-eaid:     But-just 

warjiia  helia   ces    ci(;u    sece  cikoij,  eya.     E,  he  Cizaij  ee  tka  yaku  do,  eya. 

now       that-you-    since    I-gavc-    it  seems     In  the     she  said.    'Well,  that  Chee-zhon  was    but  you-gave-     ,      he  said. 
said  to-you  past,  it-to-him. 

Tuka  icuijhaij  waijna   Cizaij    ki,    ka  huijku  kiij  lieciya :    Iho!  dece- 

But     iu-the-meantime      now         Chee-zhon  reached- and     moiher-his       the       this-said-to :         Lo!  this- 

liome 

hnana  tuka  he  taku  oi)  deya  yaui}  he  eya,  ka  hehan  mazanapcupe  kiij  ku. 

is-all  hut      that    some-     for     crying  you  were    ?     he-said,   and       then  tingerring  the     gave- 

thing  "  ber. 

Hehan  waijiia  ake  kitai)na  teliaij  liehan  huijku  otor)we  ekta  i,  uijkai^ 

Then  now  again  little  long  then         mother-his         town  to    went        and 

nakui)  ake  ceya  hdi.      Uijkaij  Cizarj  heya:   Ina,   de   taku   yaka    he;    de 

also  again      crying  came  home.         And         Cheezlion  this  said:   Mother    this       what      you  mean       ?  this 
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winizi('e  siii  kiij  lieeliaij  kaes  vaceye  sui;    de  winizida  uqkaij  e6uj  ceya 

you  rich        not      the  then  even       '   you  crv         not,       this       yon-rich  and  now  ( rying 

vauii  he,  eva.     Hehau  luiqku  kiij  hey  a:  Ciijs,  hai}tuke  widastayatapi  kiij 

yonarf        •       hesaid.  Then        motherliis      Ih.-     thi»  said:        Sion,        nowindoiMl  chief  ^     the 

ive  hiiic'a  wihuwe  hi  kta  keya  tuka,  eva.     Hehaii  CiKai}  heya:  lua,  is  lie 

iie        very       to  takcyoi.   e,mio    will      heimid       hut,      gli^'said.  Then         Chee/.hon    this  said:  Mot  her.thw  that 

takii  sni  do,  eya:  ka  hecehiiana  (-otaijka  cistiijna  waij  ka<i:a  yayka  ca  yustaij. 

soniethiug  not    ,       heauid;    and        tliat  alone  whistle  small  one      making  was  (aat!)  whenlie  finished. 

Hehan  heya:  Ina,  tasupa  waijzi  we  okastaij  ka  oijliolida  iiiiaheutaijhaij    uij 

Then       this  said;  Mother.        gnt  one       Wood       pourin         and         clothes  iinderiieiitli  from         wear 

wo;  he<%ii  tohau  hi  kiijhaij  isaij  kii)  de  oq  capa  iheciye  kta,  tokesta  tasupa 

thon:  so  when  heeonie       if  knite      the     this  with  stabbing  I-strikeyou  will,        indeed  gut 

kii]  he  cawape  kta,  hecen  he  we  kiijhaij  cikte  keeiij  kta  de:   esta  hehan 

the     tl;at  Istjib  will,  so  that    bb'ed  if  I  youkill   he-think      will  but  then 

tohaii  cotaijka  kiij  de  ludazozo  kiijhaij  uaziij  yahidade  kta  de,  eya.     Hehan 

when  whistle        the     this    I-hlow  often  if  you  rise"  to  your  feet       will       ,      he  said.  Then 

waqna  wivotaqhai)  helian  widastayatapi  kiq  tin  hiyu,   tuka   huijku  dapa 

„„^.  ■     noon  then       .  chief  the    house  in  came,  but        inother-his      stab 

iheva  waijvaka.    Hehan  widastayatapi  kirj  heya:  Hoeda  Oizaij,  winitkotkoka 

heth'rust  saw.  Then  ehie'f  the     thissaid:  Astonishing  Cbeczhon,  yon-fool 

edee  sta  ake  nakahake  seededa,  eya. 

always  although  again        tliis  time  it  seems,      he  said. 

Uijkaij  Cizai)  is  heya:  De  taku  yaka  he;  de  mis  ina  niwakive  kta 

And         Cheeihim     he    this 'said:    This       what     yon  mean     .'         this       I       niotlier    I-bring-lo^ife      will 

hedamoy,  eva;  ka  dotaijkadaij  kiij  ehdaku  eda  ayazozo,  uijkaij  huijku  kiij 

this-I-do.        he' said:    and     whistle  (-small)        the     lookup  his    wheu     w'histlod-on,  and         mother  liis     the 

nazii)  hivaya.     Hehan  widastayatapi  kiij   heya:    Cizai),  he  raazaska  tona 

she  rose  to  b'er  feet.  Then  chief  the       this-'aaid:     Cheezhon,  that  money     how  many 

ivahdawa  he,  eva.     Hehan  Oizaij  is  heya:  Hehe  de  ota  iyopewaye  heden 

youconntyour      .'       he'aaid.  Then         Cboezhoii    he    this'said:       Alas?       tliis  much    '      I-pay-for  so 


own 


wiyoJ)ewa^'<^  wadiij  sni  de  eva.     Ediij  mis  tohan  tuwe   t'*  e^^ta  niye  masipi 

I-sell       *  I -want      not       ,      he'said.  For  I  when        :iny-one    dead  alth»)Ugh    iii;ike      command 

live  me 

kiijliaij  de  «»ij  niwaye  kta   nakae^  heoq   tewahiijthi  de,  eya.     Tuka   tona 

if  this    with    I  reake^ive     will         indeed,      therefore  l-iirize-it  .        he-said.  l!ul       many-as 

hiijda  ihda\ya  esta  iyena   ku  kta  keya.     Heden  mazaska  opawiijge  zaptaij 

very         he-connts    although  so  many  be-give  would,  he  said.  S<t  money  humlred  hve 

bis  own 

kta,  keya.     Uijkaij,  Ho,  eye,  ka  hena  ku  ka  akiyahda. 

will,     ho  said.  And.  Yea,    he  said,  and    so  many  gave,  and     took  it  home. 

Hehan  ovate  owasiij  widakido  eda  taku  waijzi  edoij  kta,  keya.     Heden 

Then  jieople  all  them-he-called  when  something  one  he-do      would,    he  said.  So 

widasta    itaijdaij   ota   en  liipi.     Hehan   waijna  edoij   kta   keve  diij    waijna 

men  chief  many  then-    came.  Then  now  do         would    he-said      tlie  now 

iyehaqtu,  hehan  tawidu  en  hinaziij  si  eda  he  cape  ka  kte  esta  ake  kiniye 

It-waa-Unie,  then  wife-his     then    to-st:md       com-  when    that      stab      .ind     kill    although  again     make  ^ive 

mnnded 

kta  keya,  eda  dape  ka  kte.     Hehan  dotaqkadaij  kiij  ayazozo  yarjka,  tuka 

wonld.   ho  said.      then  he-siahlied  and    killwl.  Then  (small.')  whistle       the     he'-blew-on-it '(sat)  was,        but 

heden  tsv  waijka  waijke.     Helian  nina  dai}ze  hiijda. 

■o        dead       lying         (lay)  was.  Tlieii  miicli    lnBrt-liui-t     very. 

Hehan  CHzaij   huijku    ediyataijhaij   hdi,   ka,    C'iijs,    haijhaijna   waijna, 

Then  ('heizhon    molher-bis  I'nim  tliire        came  home,  and,  .Son,  in  the  morning  then 

wozuha  ohna  luinin  ehjieniyaijpi  kta,  keyapi  tuka,  eya.     Tuka  Cizaij,  Ha! 

y»g  in         iu-wat«r       Iliey-you'tlirow         will,       ihe'y  say       but,      she' said.  But  Cbeezou.       Ha! 
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ha!    ina,   is  lie  taku  sni  do  eya.    Hehan  warjna  hayhaijua  wiyotaqhai]  uijkaij 

ba!     mutlier,  this  that    somes-     not  liesaid.  Theu  now  morning  noon  an<l 

thing 

wicastayatapi  kirj  hi  eca  akiyahda.     Hehau  waijna  kici  ki,  hehan  akicita 

chief  the     come  when    took-iiim  home.  Then  now  with     wont       then  soldiers 

iionie. 

wozuha  waijzi  raaheii  ohnag  wicasi,  ka  miniii  ehpeya  wicasi:   ka  waijua 

bag  one  witliin  phice        thoni  oom-     and     water-in      tiirow-liim      tliein  com-       and         now 

manded.  manded : 

Cizaij  wozuha  en  ohnaka  ka  ayapi  ka  ikiyedaij  aipi,  helian  widastayatapi 

Cheezhon         bag  in  placed        and        took        and  ncar-to    carried  liiin.    then  chief 

kirj,    Ito    wicakico    ka    akiyahda.       Hehan    tuwe    tahiijca    ska    iyasasa 

the,        Hold,  tliem  call  and      take  him  home.  Then  some  one  deer  white      shouting  to 

nahorj.     Hehan  Cizarj    heya  hiijhda:   Wicastayatapi  cuijvviijtku  kici  uijpi 

he  heard.  Then         Cheezhon     said  this       suddenly:  Chief  daugtiter-his         with      being 

wadiq    sni !    Wicastayatapi    cuijwiijtku  kici   uijpi  waciij  sni !    eya  yaijka. 

I-want      ■  not!  Cliief  danghter-his         with        l)eiug         I-want       not!    he-saying  (sat)  was. 

Hehan   tahiijca  ska   awayyake   ciij    en   hi   ka  heya :     De   taku   yaka  he. 

Then  deer  white       watched-over         the     there  came   and     this  said;       This       what     you  mean      ? 

Urikaij  heya :  He  de  wicastayatapi  cuijwiijtku  waij  kici  wauij  kta  keyapi, 

And      this-he  said :  That  this  chief  daughter-his         one        with  I-be        shall      they  say, 

ka  widawada  sni  tuka  ekta  aiiiayaijpi  ce,  eya.     Uqkar)  hedehnaua  wicasta 

and  I-willing         not         but         there       mc-they-take       ,      he  said.  And  immediately  man 

kiq  heya :  Howo,  miye  e  mde  kta  ce,  eya.     Hehan,  Koyahaqna  wo  eca,  eya. 

the     this  said:        Well,  I       that    I-go      will     .,      he' said.  Then.  '  Hurry  thou  now,   hesaid. 

Hehan   wicasta   kiij   wozuha   koliaijna   viiska  iyeya,   ka   Cizay   naziij 

Then  men  the  lihg  (juiekly  untied  tore  it.'       and    Cheezhon     standing 

liiyaya;  ka  wicasta  kiij  isto  ohna  pahta  ehjjoya,  eca  tahinca  ska  wanurjyaqpi 

went:  and         man  the  him-now     in  tied     .  theyputhim,  then  deer  white         tame  animals 

owasiq  caqnialien  kahani  ewicayaya,  ka  hediya  un   yarjka. 

all  woodinto  driving  them-took.  and      there        was  (sat)  continued. 

Hehan  waijna  kitaijna  tehaij  heliaii  tahirjca  wanuijvaijpi  optaye  kirj 

Then  now  little  long  then  deer  tame  annuals  flock  the 

owasiij    wicastayatapi    ti    kiij    en    awicahdi,    ka   heya:    Ho,   caqnaijwapa 

all  chief  house    the  ti>   them-hronght-honie,  and    this  said:        Yes.       far-out-in-the-water 

ehpemavava])i  uijkaijs  hec;iya  sugtaijka  totojii   ka  tataijka  kiij    is   he  kiij 

yon-nie-ha<Vtlirowi)  if  there  horse  bhie-one.s    and  oxen  the      they  h-jrns    the 

niazaskazizijii  tukti  ce,  eyn.     Helian  wicastayatapi  kiij  heya:  Cizarj,  heceya, 

golden-ones  but  he-said.  Then  chief  tlu^     tliis  said:  Cheezhon,  so' 

wicayaka  he,  eya.     Hehan  (-izaij;   Ho,  hecevii  wicawaka  ce,  eya.     Helian 

are  you  true        ?      hesaid.  Then        ('hee/Jion.      Yes,  so  I-am-true  hesaid.  Then 

akic'ita  tuwe  token  okilii  ininin  elij)eiciyapi  waijka.    Hehan  ecen  wicastaya- 

soldiers     whoever        so         was-ahle  into-water  threw  themselves    (lay)  were.  Then  so  chie!" 

tapi  is  eya  niinin  eh])eiciva  ka  iiiinin  ta,  keyapi.     Hecen   Cizaij   iye    ni 

he       also  in  the  water    threw  himself      and     in  water    <lied,      they-say.  So  Cheezhon  himself  lived 

naceda. 

probably. 

TRANSLATION. 

There  was  once  a  widow  who  had  a  son.  When  the  boy  was  well  grown  his 
mother  in()uired  what  trade  or  business  would  suit  him.  The  boy  replied  that  he 
would  like  to  be  a  robber.  The  mother  .said  she  very  much  disliked  that  business. 
But  the  boy  repeated  that  he  would  have  that,  and  theu  propo.sed  to  his  mother  to  go 


'Iyeya  does  not  mean  "to  tear,"  hut  couveys  the  idea  of  forcible  or  Huddeu  action.- 
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aud  ask  the  spirits.  Wliile  she  was  going  ou  this  erraud  be  went  around  and  reached 
the  house  of  si)irits  lirst,  and  he  instructed  them  how  to  answer  his  mother. 

The  mother  came  home  crying.  When  the  boy  asked  lier  what  employment  ha<l 
been  assigned  to  him,  she  liad  to  reply,  "The  work  that  I  think  diHicult."  liut  the 
boy  said,  "Never  mind,  mother,  soon  we  will  be  rich."  Then  he  went  away  and 
brought  home  a  horse;  aud  again  he  brought  home  cows,  sheep,  and  all  kinds  of 
ih>mestic  aiiinuils. 

One  day  his  mother  came  iiouie  from  the  village  crying,  and  told  her  sou  of  a 
plan  to  take  off  his  head  the  next  day  at  noon  if  he  did  not  get  possession  of  the  chief's 
wife's  Hnger  ring.  He  told  her  to  be  quiet,  aud  said,  "That  is  nothing."  Then  in 
the  evening  he  took  his  own  clothes  aud  stufled  them.  He  made  a  ladder,  aud  taking 
the  stuffed  nuui  and  the  ladder  he  went  to  tlie  chief's  house.  The  ladder  he  placed 
upright  and  looked  in  at  a  window.  The  chief  was  lying  asleep  with  a  pistol  in  his 
hands.  As  the  young  man  shoved  up  the  window  lie  held  in  it  the  grass  man.  The 
chief  was  waked  by  the  noise  and  tired  his  pistol.  Cheezhon,  which  was  the  youug 
mail's  name,  let  fall  the  grass  man,  and  while  the  chief  went  to  seek  the  man  he 
supi)osed  he  had  killed,  Cheezhon  made  his  way  to  the  chamber,  aud  said  to  the 
chief's  wife,  "  Hand  me  the  finger  ring;  that  was  uot  Cheezhon,  but  1  have  killed 
him."  Whereupon  she  gave  it,  and  he  took  it  home.  Afterwards  the  chief  came  in 
and  said  to  his  wife,  "Hand  me  the  finger  ring;  that  was  not  Cheezhon,  but  I  have 
killed  him."  To  which  she  replied,  "  It  was  but  just  now  y(m  said  that,  and  I  gave 
up  the  ring."  To  which  he  said,  "  Really,  that  was  Cheezhon,  aud  you  giive  it  to  him 
after  all!" 

In  the  meantime  Cheezhon  reached  his  home,  and  saying  to  his  mother,  "  See, 
this  is  what  you  cried  for,"  he  handed  her  the  ring. 

Sometime  after  this  his  mother  came  home  from  the  village  again  crying,  when 
Cheezhon  said,  ".Mother,  what  do  you  mean?  When  we  were  not  rich  you  did  not 
cry,  but  uow  we  are  rich  you  are  always  crying."  On  which  the  mother  said,  "My 
son,  the  chief  said  that  he  him.self  would  come  an<l  take  you."  Hut  Cheezhon  made 
light  of  this  also,  aud  said,  "Mother,  that  is  nothing."  In  the  meantime  he  went  on 
making  a  small  whistle,  which  he  finished.  Then  he  told  his  mother  to  fill  a  large 
eiitrail  with  blood  and  put  it  under  her  clothes.  "  When  he  comes,"  said  he,  "  1  will 
stab  you  with  this  knife,  but  I  will  only  run  it  into  the  eutrail,  but  as  there  will  be 
blood  he  will  think  I  have  killed  you;  aud  when  I  blow  on  this  whistle  you  will  stand 
up  again." 

On  the  morrow  at  noon  the  chief  came  and  saw  Cheezhon  stab  his  mother.  He 
was  much  astonished,  and  said,  "  Cheezhon,  you  were  always  a  fool,  but  this  beats  all 
the  rest."  But  Cheezhon  replied,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that?  I  have  done 
this  that  I  may  bring  my  mother  to  life  again."  So  he  took  up  his  whistle  and  blew 
upon  it,  and  his  mother  stood  up.  The  chief  then  offered  him  any  sum  he  might  name 
for  the  whistle.  But  Cheezhon  said,  "  I  have  paid  a  great  sum  for  the  whistle,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  sell  it.  When  anyone  asks  me  to  bring  back  to  life  one  who  is  dead,  I 
can  do  it  by  means  of  this,  so  I  value  it  very  highly."  But  the  chief  repeated  that  he 
would  give  him  any  sum,  and  Cheezhon  named  five  hundred  dollars. 

This  was  <jiveii  and  tin-  whisth'  taken  hoiiu-.  Then  the  chief  called  all  the  people 
together,  and  said  he  would  do  a  thing.    Then  all  the  priucipal  men  came,  and  the 
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chief  proposed  to  stab  his  wife,  kill  her,  and  then  restore  her  to  life.  When  he  had 
stabbed  her  and  killed  her  he  blew  his  whistle  over  her  to  bring  her  to  life,  but  she 
lay  there  dead. 

He  was  thereupon  much  enraged.  Then  Cheezhon's  mother  came  home  and  told 
him  that  in  the  morning  they  planned  to  put  him  in  a  bag  and  east  him  in  the  water. 
But  he  laughed  and  said,  "  Mother,  that  is  iiothing." 

It  came  to  pass  the  next  day  at  noon  the  chief  came  and  took  Cheezhon  hoiae 
-with  him,  and  commanded  his  soldiers  to  put  him  into  a  bag  and  cast  him  into  the 
water.  And  when  they  had  placed  him  in  the  bag  and  carried  him  along  and  were 
now  near  to  the  place,  the  chief  said,  "Call  them  and  take  him  home." 

Just  then  Cheezhon  heard  some  one  calling  sheep,  whereupon  he  cried  out, 
"I  do  not  want  to  live  with  the  chief's  daughter!  I  do  not  want  to  live  with  the 
chiefs  daughter!"  So  the  shepherd  came  and  said,  "What  do  you  mean?"  Said 
Cheezhon,  "They  say  I  must  live  with  a  daughter  of  the  chief,  and  I  am  not  willing; 
nevertheless,  they  are  taking  me  there."  The  shepherd  replied,  "I  will  go."  So  they 
tore  open  the  bag,  released  Cheezhon,  and  bound  the  other  man  whom  they  put  in 
the  bag.^ 

In  the  meantime  the  flock  of  sheep  was  scattered,  and  Cheezhon,  having  his  lib- 
erty, drove  them  to  the  woods  and  there  kept  them. 

After  some  time  he  brought  the  whole  flock  back  to  the  chief's  house  and  said, 
"If  you  had  thrown  Mi,  \far  out  into  the  water  there  would  have  been  blue  horses  and 
oxen  with  horns  of  gold."  Then  the  chief  said,  "Are  you  indeed  telling  the  truth?" 
And  Cheezhon  said,  "  I  am  indeed  telling  the  truth."  Then  the  soldiers,  as  fast  as 
they  were  able,  cast  themselves  into  the  water  (to  find  the  blue  horses  and  the  oxen 
with  horns  of  gold).  And  the  chief  also,  they  say,  threw  himself  into'  the  water  and 
was  drowned.  Thus  Cheezhon  saved  himself. 
7106— VOL  IX 9 


THE  YOUNGER  BROTHER;   OR,  THE  UNVISITED  ISLAND. 


Written  in  Dakota  nv  M.  Uenvu-lk. 


Ovate  wan  kakeii  tipi.     Urikai)  en  widastayatapi  war)  6113  ca  yamni, 

pi.ple         on.«              »o  lived.              And         then                   chief  one       chihlr.-n         tlirce,^ 

hena  Irnksincai^tkiyai)!.  Nom  wicapi  ka  waijzi  wiqyaq.  Uykaq  tokapa  kiq 

theae                 boyBlxrlovcd                        Two          males       and        one             female.  Then  chleat^      the 


lie  tawicutoij,  hecen  surjkaku  kiij  hduha.     Ui)kaqi""^yku  kiq  ena  si^ecu 

that     wife-histook,       so  that  younger-         the        hehad  Then       >      \U      'i"    *''«       *'«">    ';™!'lfl;|,° 

brotbcrhls  his  own.  '^1         ,  la«  iiera 


kiij  na^iyeya:    Uqwaqke  kte,    eya  kes,    Holio,    ciriyC.  ..ye  ciq    misnana 

the  troiibled:        We-twolio  together  will,     she-said  although.  No  indeed,    older -hrother-mine    the  me-alone 

toinaliiyda,  tokeq  iwakihaha  kta  he,  eya  ecee,  keyapi. 

thinksniuchofme,     how  I-niake  him-       shall      »      ho  said  always,     they  say. 

ashamed 

Uykar)  "kaketu :  Wiijyar)  koi)  daij  X\x)   i   tin  hdidu  ka  hey  a ;    Sice,  ito 

And  thus-it-wae:         Woman         the      wood   carry  went  house  came  home  and    this  said;     Brother-    lo 

in  in-law, 

6iyo  keya  kaij    yukaqpi   6e,  waqzi   makio   ye,   eya.      Tuka,   Ho,   miye 

grouse       many      yonder  are  ,  one  shoot  forme,       she  said.  But,        Not-so,  I 

nahahii)  wicasta  waoka  hemada  sni,  tuwe  tokeca  kute  yasi  sni,  eya.     Tuka 

as-yet  man        goodshootsr     snch-me       not,    someone       else  shoot  you-com     not,    he-said.  But 

mand 

diijdu  kii),  Waqzi  kio  wo,  eye,  e  heden  waqhiijkpe  ikikcu  ka  iyaye  ^a  waqzi 

brother-      the,  One        for-her-kill.     said,  that    so  that  arrows  he  took      and       went      and       one 

bis 

kio,  ka,  Hee  de,  idu  wo,  eye,  Qa  iduqom  iyaya.     Uijkaq  wiyyaij  koij  ku  ka 

for-her-  and.     That  is  it,         take  it,       ho  said,  and   to  another-       went.  Then  woman  the    is  re-  and 

killed,  place  turning 

deya  hdi,  ka  hihnaku  hediya:  Nisuijka  wadir)tar)ka  da  ohiijni  nagiyemayaq 

crying      haa      and    husband-her     this  said  to    Your  younger  persistent        when    always  trcublos  me 

come  home,  him :  bi-othcr 

de,  epa  da,  detuijmayahda  koy,  dena  edamaorj  de,  eye  ca  siyo  siha  kiij  og 

,       I  say  when,       you-me-disltelieve  the,        these       Ii>:-haa-(loiii'-to-nit>,  she  said  imd    grouse    claws      the    with 

daijna  kiij  owaijdaya  lidnhdahdate  da  kipazo.     Uqkar)  hecen  widada,  ka 

thtgliH        the  fdl  over  slieseratched-hcrself,    and  showed-him.  And  so       he-l>clievcd-lier.  and 

lieya:  Uijktonii  kido  ya  po,"  eya,    Heden  Ui:)ktomi  hi.     Ui]kar),  Uijktomi, 

this  said :  I'liktonii     to-call-him  go      ye,      he  said.  So  X'ljklomi      came.  Then,  Uijktomi, 

ini.suijka  wita-ipi-sni  ekta  eehpeya  wo,  heden  tayksi  duze  kta  de,  eya. 

my -younger   island  tliey-go  to-uot      at      tbcre-takeandleave,         so       sister-mine  you  have  shall     ,       he*  said. 
brother 

•ThJH  use  of  the  plural  for  the  singular  (ya  wo,  go  thou)  occurs  uow  and  then  in  myths,— j.  o.  D. 
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Hecen  waijna  koska  koy   lidi,   uqkaij  hocen  Urjktomi  heye:    Suqg, 

So  now       youn j^  man     the   caiuo  home,    and  thus  Uqktomi         thi.s  said :       Brother, 

ito  wiijtka   palii    uijye  siii,    eya.     Tuka,   Hiya,   miye-na-liirj,  tuwe  kasta 

come         ej^gs         to  gather  wc-two-go    not,       ho  said.  liut.  No,  X-am-aloiie,  8ome  one        else 

kii'i   (le    siii,    eya.      Uijkaij   ciijcu  kiij,   Kici   ya  wo,   eya.     Uijkarj   hecen 

with    you-go    not,      he  said.  And        brother-liis    the,    Witli  him       go  thou,       he  said.  Tlien  thus 

kici    iyaya.     Wata  waq  en  opapi  ka  wita  kin  ekta  ipi,  ka  wiijtka  })ahipi: 

with-       he- went.  Boat         one       in        they-       and     island      the        to         they     and         eggs  gathered: 

him  followed  came, 

ka   waqna   wata   kiij    ozuyapi,    uijkaij    koska   kiq    lieya;    Waqna   urjhde 

and  now  boat  the         they  filled.  then  young-man     the       this  said;  Now        we-go-home 

kte,  eya   e    hecen  waqua  wata  kig  en  okipapi.     Urjkan  Uijktoini  heya: 

will,      he  said  that        so  now  boat         the        in       they  went.  Then  Uijktomi        this  said: 

Suqg',  kana  ees  wastesste  ce,  ehake  icu  ye,  eya.    Tuka,  Hi,  waqna  de  ota  kiq, 

Brother,      those      there  are-very-good,  the  last       take,        he  said.  But,      Why,       now        this  much    the, 

eya.     Tuka  Uqktomi  kitaij,  uijkaq  iyaye  ca  i<^Ui  tuka  Uijktomi  wata  kiq 

he  said.  But  Ugktomi        persisted,        and  he-went     and  got  them,    but  Uijktomi         boat         the 

pacaqnaq   iyeye  ca  hdicu.     Uqkaq,   Hi,   Uqktomi,  wata  he  au  ye,  eya. 

head-out  turned       and      started  Then,  Fie,  tTijktomi,  boat      that   bring  please,  he  said, 

home. 

Tuka,  Tuwe,  tokenken  teniciya  he,  eya.     Hi,  au  ye,  eya.     Tuka  wicada 

But,  Who,         in-some- ways  you  kill         ?       he  said.        Fie,    bring  please,  he  said.  But  he  was 

youiself  willing 

sni.     Uqkaq,  Uqktomi,  wata  kiq  lie  au  wo,  uqki  kiqhaq  taqksi  duze  kte  do, 

not.  Then,  Uijktonii,  boat      the     that      bring,       we-reach-        if  sister-mine     you       shall     . 

home  have 

eya.     Uqkaq,   De    is   he    iyape    makiyapi    oq    hecamoq    se,   eya.      Tuka 

he  said.  And,  That    is  it   that       wait-for-they-eauso-me  for  this-I-do         as  if,  he  said.  But 

keya   yaqka;  uqkaq   taku  sica  hdute  si,   uqkaq   ecoq.     Hehaq    Uqktomi 

this-  he-was;  then  what        bad        bis-own-     com-         and  he  did  it.  Then  Uqktomi 

saj'lng      [or,  he  sat]  to-eat     m.anded, 

iha.     Uqkaq,  Wahte-sni  sica  mayahnaye  do,  eye  gii  ake  ostehda.     Uqkaq, 

laughed.       Then,  Good-not  bad      you  have-deceived     ,       he  s.aid  and    again  he  cursed  him.  Then, 

Huqktiya  wo,  Capoqg  taqka  waqdake  kte  do,  eya.     Tuka  ake  o.stehda. 

Gothduaw.ay  Musquito-large  you-see  will       ,        he  said.  But         again  lie  cursed  him. 

Uqkaq,   Huqktiya   wo,  Mato  waqdake  kte  do,   eya.      Ake  eya,    uqkaq, 

Then,  Go  thou  away  Gray -bear         yon-see  will         ,         he  said.        Again  he  said  it,      when, 

Hunktiya  wo,  Ispa-tahiqspa  waqwicadake  kte  do,  eya.     Tuka   ake    eya: 

Go  thou  away  Arm-awls  thom-you-see  will        ,        he  said.  But  again  be  said  it: 

Uqkaq,    Huqktiya   wo,    Tasuqke-ota  waqdake  kte  do,   eya.      Tuka    ake 

Then,  Go  thou  along  His-dogs-many  you  see  will         ,        he  said.  But         again 

eya.     Uqkaq,  Huqktiya  wo,  Wiqyaq-noqpapika  waqwicadake  kte  do,  eya, 

he  said  it.       Then,  Go  thou  away  Women-two  them  you  see  will       ,     he  said, 

]^a  hecen  kihda. 

and         so        went  home. 

Uqkaq  koska  kiq  is  heden  iyaye,  uqkaq  waqkan  taku  hmuqyaq  u 

Then        young  man     the     he  so  went,  and  from  above  something       whizzing     com- 

ing 

nahoq  kehaq  capoqpa^  waq  minin  ihpaye  ca  ohtateya  ehpei(3iya.     Uqkaq 

he  heard  when  mosquito  one        in  water  fell,         and     underueatli  it    be-threw-himself.  And 

iqyuq  taku  waq  pehaqgina  se   hiuaziq  ka  heya:  Taku  den  oskaqskaq    e 

behold     sometliing    one  craue-brown        like  coming  stood  and    this  said:       What         hou         moving  often     that 

en  hiliu  koq  toki  iyaye  se  eye  (;a,    Kozaq  den  uq  kiqhaq  kaken  ecanioq 

to[orlcorae    the[in   somi!-      hasgone    asif  hcsaid    and.       Indeed  here     was  if  8o[intluit  I  do 

there!  thepast]  where  inannerl 


'dapoqka  is  the  usual  form.    6apo]jg  is  a  contraction  of  this. — j.  o.  d. 


iyotaqke  (-a  hey  a;   Ito  uq^ina  tipi  en  wahi  kta,  eya. 

8st-down       and  this  said;     Lo,  grandmother  house     in      Icome     will,    he  said. 
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kfi  tuka   eve   <5a  dapoqpa  koq  pasu  oij  apa.     Tuka  pasu  oyatake,  heden 

i^d    ^^\eL^    £d      1W.hI  •.>.«,>">      --ithBtrU.  But        \m         he  st.K.  in.        so-that 

(aforesaidl 

ive  itkom  kte,  ka  pasu  bakse  (-a  yuha  iyaya.     Ake  taku  milioq;  uijkai] 

fie         in-lun.  kiltol  him, and    ^  bill         cut-off      and     having      went  on.         Again  Bomethn.g  he  he-ird, 

raato  wan  hoveva  u.     Tuka  ake  wakanateca  icicage  ca  mnii  en  waijka. 

gravlH-ar    one    seudiug-his-voicecame.    But         again      mysterions  dead    madehimself  and    watCT       m  lay.  ^ 

Unkan,  Taku  den  oskaijskai)  uq  e  wan  koij,  eyaya.     Mato  kor)  hmaziy  ca 

Then,  What       here      moving  often      was  when  I  was  coming,  he  repeat«l.    Gray  bear  J^bo^,^^camejd    when 

heva;  Kae  kakes  wate  kta,  eya;  ka  hogai)  tec^a  koij  iyohnag  iyeya:  tuka 

thisiaid:    Yonder  whatever      leat       will,    he  said:    and        lish  dead       the  intohismouth  took :  bat 

mdaska  nakaes  iyolia  uqma  en  itokto  ekta  iyaye  Qa  eden  otosa  napca. 

flat  indeed         ".jaws  each  in     timeabont       to  it-went      and      thus        whole      swallowed. 

Tuka  tezi  ekta  isaij  idu  ka  caqte  kiij  baspuspu,  ka  kte,  ka  cuwi  kiq  balidoke 

But        belly       in       knife  he  tookand      heart       the      cat  to  pieces,    and  killed,    and     side        the       cnt-hole-in 

<Ja  etaqhay  hdicu  ka  nape  napin  bakse  ^a  yuha  iyaye.     Urikai)  caijku  ohna 

and        from  came  forth  and  forefeet     both  cutoff    and    ha\-ing       went.  And  road  m 

daqha  wokeya  wai]  sota  izita  harj  e  ya  kehar),  Ispa-tahii)spa  eye  cikoi]  deepi 

bark  lodge  one      smoke  burning  stood  to  went      when,  Armawls  he  said  that  [in  theseare 

■^  the  past  j 

(5e   ecir),   ka   sina   yupsuqka   adoksohai)    ka    tiyonasdog  iyaye   ga    datku 

hethonght,  and     blanket         roUed-np  underarm  and  tent-wentinto  and     back-part 

Tuka  wakarjka  noin 

But         old-woman         two 

tianoijg  yukaqpi,  ka  tiyopata  takitih  iyotaqg  heyayapi.     Ur)kar)  ake  naziq 

house-each  side    were,  and       'door-at  fussing  sitting      they  kept'saying.  Then  again      rose  t<, 

hiyaye  ^a,  Uqcina,  tipi  wahi  tuka  iyokipipi  sni  e  wahde  kta,  eya,  ca  nasa- 

hisfeet      and,  (Jrandmother  house  I-came,       but        they-pleased       not  when  I-go-horoe     will,    he' said,  when  blanket 

yupsuijka  yus  kilide  koqze  ^a  tiyopa  en  ehpeya.     Uqkar)  ispa  op  napin 

bundle  holding   go-home    pretended    and        door  in      he-threw  it.  And  arm     with        both 

<5apa-iheyapi,  tuka  sina  ecena  capapi  nakaes  saqpa  cakicipajii  ka  heyapi; 

they  stabbed-through,       but    blanket       only    they  stabbed     indeefl         beyond    stabbed  each-other  and       this  said; 

Icepaq^i,  inayakte  ye,  eyapi.     Tuka,  Taku  deniceca  makte  wacaqnipi  he, 

Cousin,  me  you  have  killed,    they  said.  But,  What    like  you  [you  are   me.kill         you  thought  1 

such  as  this] 

eye,  (;a  napin  wicakate  ("a  iyoopta-iyaya. 

he  said,  and      both  theni-killetl     and  went-onward. 

Uijkaq  tuwe  tokata,  Mitasuqke  wo-wo,  eya  u  niyai).'    Suqg  kicodo  u 

And      some-one      ahead.  My -dogs  come  come,  saying  was     calling.  Dog        ciUing   was 

coming  often    com- 

ing 

kehaij  poge  ihduwewe  ka  waijhiqkpe  kiq  owasiq  wekiye  <;a  <5ar)ku  kii]  ohna 

when  nose      made  bleed  often  and  arrows  the  all        niade-blooily  and       road         the         in 

yumden-ehpeya  ka  ituykam  iwaqka.     UijkaT)  mnaza  ka  ininutarjka  henaos 

scattered  them  and     on  his-back       lay  down.  Then  lion         and  great-lynic  tbese-two 

tokaheya  en  hipi   ka  we  kiq   sdipapi.      Tuka,    Ustaij,  iyoopta-iyaya  no, 

first  '■         there    came      and    blood      the       they  licked.  But,  .Stop,  go-ye-on-fieyond^ 

wakaijlieza  tuwe  oijsihaij  ee,  eya.     Uqkai)  iyoopta  iyayapi.     Uqkai]  en     u 

child  who  poor  is,    he  said.  And  on  they  went.  And  to    was 

coming 

ka,  E,  niitakoza,  wita-ijii-isni  ekta  eehpeyapi  keyapi-koi)  he  niye  he,  eva, 

and,  "See.  my  grandchild,     island-go-to-not         at  was-left         they-tiave-told-about  that      yo'u  i      he  said, 

keyapi.      Huijktiya  wo,   mitasuqke   nom    hekta  upi    ce,   henaos   kate    ca 

tbeyaay.  Oo  thou  along,  my-dogs  two         behind    they  arc      ,  those  two  kill       and 

coming 

'  Dr.  Ri|.;K.>i  };ives  niyaij  in  tho  dictionary  as  audibly,  with  a  land  voice,  and  eya  niyai)  as  io  sinj 
umlibhj,  or  tnlh  a  loud  voice. — J,  o.  D. 
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wicayuta  wo,   eya.       He  Ta.sur)ke-ota  ee :   taku  maka  askayskarj   uij   kiij 

them  eat  thou,  he  said.         This  Hia-many-dugs         is;        what         eartli  on-moving  is       the 

iyulipa  tasuijkeya  keyapi. 

all         he-has-it-for-ii-dog    they  say. 

Heceii  iiazii}   ka  iyaya.      Uqkar)  wida  nom  wohdag    upi,   tuka  iiapin 

So  he-arose      and        went.  And        raccoons       two  talking  were         but  both 

coming, 

wicakate  ("a  kiy  i}'a}'a.     Uijkay  daijku  ohna  caijha  wokeya  way  hay    e  en 

them-killed     and  carrying  wont  on.  And  road  in  bark  lodiie  one         stood  tliat    to 

ya,  ka  taykan  wica  koij  napin  ehnake  ca  tin  iyaya.     Uijkaij  wakayka  noin 

he     and       outside     raccoons    the         both  ho  laid        and  house-   he  went-  And  old-women         two 

went,  in 

tianog  vukaijpi,  kehaij  datku  kiij  en  iyotaijka.     Uijkaij  heyapi :  Takoza, 

house        '       were,  when       back  part     the       in       ne-sat-down.  And        this-they-said :     Grand-son, 

each  side 

wita-ipi-sni  ekta  eehpeyapi  korj  lie   niye   he,  eyapi.     Hena  eke  wakayka 

island-go-to-not  at  they  left  the      that       you  f       they  said.         Those        ones        old-woman 

waste  hecapi.     Uykaij  uq.na  lieya:  Taku  ta  noij  kes  wota  ce,  wokihaij  ye, 

good       such-were.  And  one       this  said:       What     die       as   althoagh  eats  ,        boil  thou  for      him, 

eva.      Ui)kaij    lieeen  wokihaijpi,  ka  wo  kupi,  ka  heyapi :    Takoza,  taku 

she  said.  And  so  they  boiled  for  him,  and      food        gave,        and      thus  said:         Grandchild,        what 

tehika  ota  ehna    yau    tuka  iyotaij  kii)  he  tokata  haij   ce,  eyapi,    keharj, 

hard  much  through  yon  have    but  most  the      that        ahead       stands       ,        they  said,  when, 

been  coming 

Uqdina,   wida   noni   den    taijkan    ahiwahnaka    ce,    idu    po,    eya.      Hecen 

Grandmother,  raccoons      two         here  outside  I  brouglit-laid  ,       take  ye  them,    he  said.  So 

icupi  ka  ake  owicahaqpi;  uykaij  uijinaheya:  Eyakes,  mitakozatak  eciyaye, 

they  took  and  again         them  boiled ;  and       the  other  this  said :  Indeed       my-grandcluld  some-    say  to  Inm 

thing    (female  sp.) 

eya.     Uijkaij  heya:  Takoza,  Wiyyaij-noijpapika  de  tipi  en  yai  kta,  tuka 

she  said.         Then      tbis-she-said:  Grandchild,  "W'oraan-two  this    house  there    you-      will,         but 

reach 

taijyaq  nicuwapi  kta ;    tuka  harjyetu  kiq  he  hehan  niktepi  kta  ce ;    tuka 

well  they  you  treat     will:  but  night  the    that         then  you  kill         will         ;  but 

tokesta  en  urjyakoijpi  kta  de,   eye   (Ja  hi    kiij    waijzi    yupsuij   ku  keyapi. 

presently     then  *  vre-be  will       ,       she  said  and  tooth     the  one  pulling  out    gave,      they  say. 

Uijkar)  uqma  is  wapahta  way  ku  keyapi.      Ugraa  hi  yupsuij  ku  kii)  he 

And  the  other  she         bundle  one      gave      they  say.  The  one     tooth    pulled  out     gave      the     that 

inanida  ee.     Uijiua  wapahta  waij  ku  kiij  he  hoka  ee ;  noqksi  kiij  he  apalite 

gopher      was.        The  other         bundle  a      gave    the    that   badger     was;  ear  the     that      tied  up 

(;a  ku,  keyapi.    Tohay  urjma  kidi  inuyke  diqhay  sina  waij  anidahpe  da  toka 

and  gave,     the"y  say.  When       the  one      with       you  lio  if  blanket       a       with  you-cover  and  no  way 

yaniya  sni  kiyhay  hi  kiq  de  oij  sina  kiij    pahdog-iyeye  (-a  oniya  luujke 

you  breathe    not  if         tooth     the      this    with  blanket     the  pierce-through  and   breathing      you  lie 

kta  de  ;  ka  wapahta  kiij  de  dnske  kta  de,  eya  keyapi.    Ka  wo  nigupi  kiijhaij 

will        ;         and         bundle  the    this  jou-untio    will      ,     she  said  they  say.  And  food  they  give  you        if 

makata  eyatoijwe  (Ja,  Urjdina,  toki  idada  hwo,  ehe  kta  de,  eyapi.    Tokesta 

earth-to  you  look  and.  Grandmother,  where    have  you         >       you  say  will        ,       they  said.         Presently 

gone 

hen  uyyakoijpi  kta  de,  eyapi. 

there  we-be  will       ,       they  said. 

Hecen  waqua  ekta  iyaya.     Ugkaij  wakeya  waij  taijka  e  hai).     Uqkaij 

So  now         thither    fie  went.  And  teut  one         large    there  stood.  And 

itaijkan  daqha  wokeya  wag  he  en  ye  (Ja  wakeya   kiy    en  tin^jyaye    da 

outsid"  bark  Iwlgo  one       the      to     went    and  tent  ^  the        in   house-in  lie  went      and 

datku  kiij  en  iyotaqke,  tuka  tuwena  en  yarjke  sni.     Uykiiij  htayetu  hehan 

back-part  the       in      '  sat  down,  but  no  one         in  was         not.  And  evening  then 
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toki  wikoska  iha  uiyaijpi.     Uykiuj  caijlui  wokeya  waij  taijkan  lie  cikoij  lien 

Himie         girls        Uughcil      aloud.  And  bark  lodge  oiif         niitsidf         it  tliu         the 

Hj„.r,,  stood  [aforesaid] 

wakaijka  waijyaka  hee  heya:  Wihomni  ista  taijka  inina  kuiu,  eya.     Hecen 

old  wuuiaii  lic'-saw    slii'-itsvasthis-said:      Coiirtejiin       eyes       larj;e       silently     come,     slioaairt.        So  that 

uijiiia  till  lidicu  kta,  tuka  en  yaijka  waijyaka,  uqkaij,  Wati  takmiina,  eye  ^a 

the  one  liouse-    start      would,      hut       in       he- was  she-saw,  and,        My-house       smells  of      she-said  and 

in        home  something 

icieawiij  iyaya.     Ake  uijrna  eye  C^a  iyaya.      Uijkaij   waqna  napin  tin  lidipi 

back  went.  Again    the  other     said     and       went.  And  now  both       come     homo 

lieliaii  uijina  waqua  wokihaij;  uijkaij  wicasta  kaindapi  okihe  ^a  ku,  waksica 

then  the-one  now        boiled  tor  liini:       and  man  eutui)         iKiiled  for  and  gave,  dish 

him 

waq  oliiia  ahikilide  kehaij,  ])amalideiia  iyotaijke  ca»  Uqcina,  toki  idada  liwo, 

one  in       placed-for-hlni,      when  head-bowed  he-sat  and,  Orandmother  where  have  you  ? 

gone 

eye  (-.i  niakata  etoijwaij,  nqkaij  iijyuij  niaka  inahentaijhaij   iskaya  icam 

hesaid  and      earthward  helookeil,  and  behold  earth  within-from  whito-niouth  pushing 

liiyotaijka  e,  heden  owas  en  okiluiake  (^a  waksicakiij  kicu.     Uqkaij,  Mitaij, 

'sat  down      there,       so  all     "  in      jdai'ed  for  him  and         dish  the   gave  back.  Then.     My  younger 

sister 

iiaka  \vi(5adote  wakaij  uijke  ye,  eye.     Uykaij  iiijma  kiq  is  ake  wo  ku:  ake 

now  nian-fiMKl       mysteriotis    we-two-have,  she  said.  Then  other         the     she  again  fotwl   gave:     again 

is  eya  wicasta-coiiica  ece  ku;  tuka  icu  ka  ake;   Uqcina,  toki  idada  liwo, 

she    also  nnm-tle«h  alone  gave;        bnt      he-took  and    again;    (Jrandniotber  where  have  you  gone     ? 

e}a.      Uijkaij    maka    niaheiitaijliaij    iskaya    hiyotaijka.      Hecen   owas    en 

he-said.  And  earth  within-from  white  month    coming  sat  down.  So-that  all  in 

okilinake  (.'a  waksica  kiy  kicu.      Uijkai),    Micui;,    naka   wi<^adote   wakaij 

plareil  for  liini     and  dish  the    returnwl.  Then,      My  elder  sister,     now  nian-foiHl  holy 

uijke  ye,  eya. 

wi;-have,       she  said. 

Hecen  waijna  okpaza,  uqma  tokahej'a  kici  iwaqke ;  uijkaij  sina  way 

So  now  dark,  the  one  tirst         with  him  she  lay  down;         and        blanket     one 

akah])a,  tuka  nina  tke  Iiiijca  e  oij  toka  niya  sni,  kehai)  inanica  lii  koij  lie  oij 

she-threw  bnt       much    heavy     very,      so  that     iu  no    breathe    not,  when  gopher      tooth    the     that  with 

O'er.  way  [aforesaid] 

pahdog-iyeye  (.'a    pojVe  olina    niya    waijka.       Uijkaij  tak   e(iiij  ka  yutai): 

piiahed-a-lioletknmgh     and        nose       through  breathing  lay.  And  some-  thought  and    'touched: 

thing 

wiijyaij  kiij  lie  hecoij.     Tukalieliau  wapalite  cikoij  he  yuske,  uijkaij  wiijvaij 

woman  the    that     did  it.  liut  then  bundle  the        that  lie  loosed,         ;ind  woiuan 

[aforesaid] 

Voij  .sina  kiij  kazamni-iveye  ca,  Mitaij  naka  wica  okoye,  eye  va  iyaye.      IJ 

the    blanket   the  threw  off  and,    Myside       now         nuui     hole-made,      «lio     and      went.  Th 

[aforesaid]  gai,l 

sina  kiij  kasota  sina,  keyapi.     Helian  uijina  kiij  is  nke  kici  iwaijko,  uijkaij 

bhmket  the     dear  sky     blanket,    they  say.  Then  other        tie    she  again  with  him  she  hiy  down,         .inil 

taku  waij  akahjja,  tuka  nina  tke  o  akahjie  ca  waijiia  ake  toka  niyii  sni  keliaij 

what      one         covered,  bnt        very  he;ivy  that  covered      and         now        again  in  no  way  bre'atlio  not     '  wlieu 

iiiaiiiea  hi  koij  he  oij  pahdojr-iheye  (;a  oniya  waijka.      Uijkaij  ake  yutaij, 

goph.r      t.Kiih    th..      that    with        pushod-a-holc-iu        and    through  lav.  And         again  h^e touched, 

[aforesaul]  hreatliing  fe  .    . 

tuka  tokeea  sni,  he  ta  kediij  ka  he<;oij;  tuka  ake  wapahte  koij  hee  yuske. 

but       .mrerent      not,    that    he         she         and    she  did  it;        but       again         bundle  "the      that     "^inloosid 

^_  "'"1    thought  [aforesaid)  he. 

rijkaij.  ~itaij   naka  wica   okt.ye,  eva    hiijhda   .sina    kazanini-iveya.      He 

And,  My  side         now         man        bolo-made,  8lie":8aid     suddenly      blanket  she  threw  oa'.  That 


e 

That 
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mahpiya  saj)a  sina  keyapi.     Ilecen  uapiu  wicayuwaste  keyapi;  ka  napin 

clouil  black    blanket     they  say.  So  that  both        them-hc-mjMle-good       they  say;        ami      both 

wicayuze. 

them  he  took. 

Uijkay  hewicakiye;  Taku  yatapi  kiq   de   elipeya  po,   eya.      Uqkaij, 

Theu         tbis-to-tbein-he-saitl;      "What  you-eat         the      this       throw  ye  away,        he  said.  Aiul, 

Taku  uijtapi  kta  he,  eyapi.     Eciij  tuwe  widasta  yute  kta  lie,  lie  sica  ce, 

What  wo-eat        shall        ?      they  said.        Indeed       who  men  eat       would      ?       that     bmi        , 

eya.     Tokesta  taku  yutapi  tokeca  waste  ota  de,  eya.     Uijkaij  wicadapi,  ka 

he  said.         Presently       what        is-eaten       diiferont        good       ranch  he  said.  And  they-believed,    and 

liecen  wicasta  yutapi  koi]  ayustarjpi.      Hehau  warjua  napin  ciijca  toiJi)i; 

8o  men  they  ate      the  [in      they  stopped.  Then  now  both        children       had ; 

the  past) 

lii^kai]    sakim    wida   wicayuhapi.       Uijkaij    ihnuliaijna    tiyata  ewaciij    ka 

and  h(»th  male  them-had.  And  suddenly  at-his-horae  he-thought      and 

iyokisice  ^a  inina  yaijka.      Uijkaij  lieyapi;  Tokeda  inina  yauij  lie,  ediyapi. 

was  s.id        and     silent    was  [.■»ittin<;].  And       this  they  .taid:       Why  silent       you  are      ?        they  said  to 

him. 

Ui)kaij,  lyomak'sida  de,  eya.     Urikar),  He  etaqhaij  tehaijtu  he,  tokesta  ekta 

And.  I  am  sail  ,      he  said.  And,  That  from  far  is  ?         presently         to 

uijluUi})!  hta  de,  eyapi,  ka  lioijkupina  kiy  hediyapi ;  Ina,  de<!juka  adeti,  de 

we-go-liomo       will         ,       they  said,    and         their  mother         the         this  said  t4i:       Mother,    soft-stone         burn,       this 

iyoki.sida  e  ekta  uqkayapi  kta  de,  eyapi.     Heden  wakaijkana  kiij  deguka 

is-sad        there     to  we-take-hira        will        ,       they  said.  Thus  old  woman  the       soft-stone 

adeti  ka  yustaq.      Uijkay  hehan.  Ate  kipaq,  eyapi.      Uijkaij   mini  kahda 

burnt      and     'linished.  And  then,         Father        call,  they  said.  And  water  by  the  side  of 

inaziij,  ka,  Widahirjda,  kuwa,    miduijksi   hutata  yapi  kta  ye,  eya.     Uqkaij 

she  stood,    and,  Old  man,  come,         my  daughters    to-maiu-Iand       go  will    indeed  nlw  said.  And 

(0 

ihnuhaijna  taku  waij  mini  kiij  etaijhai]  okapote  (-n   u   ka  hihuijni ;   uijkaij 

suddenly  what       one        water       the  from  floated         and    was  and     came  U}  land ;  and 

(Hmiing 

hihnakupi  kiij  wozulia  way  en  okilmakapi.     Taku  koij  he  \vakai}kana  kiij 

husband-theirs       the  bag  one         in  they  placed.  What  the       that  old  woman  the 

[aforesaid  J 

hihnaku  ka  wikoska  kiij  heijaos  diijda  he  Uijktehi  keyapi.     Heden  warjna 

husbaiid-hers    antl   young  woman    the       tbose-two     children    that       Uijktelii  tliey  say.  Thus  now 

Uijktehi  kdij  ii  ka  hihuijni;  uijkaij  deguka  adetipi  koij  heiia  ista  kiij  napin 

Uqktehi  the     was   and        arrived;  and  soft -stones       burned         the         those      eyes     the         both 

[aforesaid]  coming  [afores.aid  | 

ozuiia  okaihi])!,  ka  he  kiij  ota  hena  wahpaya  kiij   ekiksupi,   ka  hihnakuin 

full       tliey-spriokled,  anrl  bonis    the     many       tlioso  bagg.age  the       tliey-piled  on,      and      husband-llieirs 

wahpnya  idihnuiii  ekihiiaka))i.      Uijkaij    lieya :   Cuij.s,  taku  nimna   .se,   eya. 

baggage  antong  they  placed.  And         this  lie. saiil;  Daughter, .something     alive    it  seems,  hesaid. 

smells 

Tuka ;   Widahiijca  sida,  taku  omnapi  kta  he,  eyapi.     ITijkaij,  O,  eya  keyajii. 

lint;  (lid  man  bad,        what       be  smelled      will         !       they  said.  And,  O,    hesaid    tbey  say. 

Heden    waijiui   iyayapi.      llijkaij,   Ouijs,    mitakoza   daijiia  etaijhaij  yuke- 

So  now  t'liey-went.  And,  Daughter,  my  grandchildren     sticks       from  (rartcr,     "       have- 

some] 

vvidayakiyapi,  ka  uwastena  mda  da  he  kiij  makakokokajii  kta  de,  eya ;  ka 

tbeni-,\i)u  cause,  and  slowly  I-go     when  bonis  the  me-tliev-drimi-on  will        ,        hesaid;     and 

luikun,  Cuijs,  iiiiiii  wakitapi,  eya.     He  Wakiijyaij  aku  kt(^  diij  he  ka.      Ediij 

also.         Daughter,     iiiiicb       look  out  lor,     lie  said.      That  Thunder  come     will      the    that      \iv.  For 

•   '\   meant. 

kidi  tokakidiya  uijiii.      Waijna  mini  kiij  opta  huta  kiij  ekta  luhijii,  uijkaij 

with     foes  to  each  other  theyare.  Now  w^er       the       acrf)ss      show       the  to    they  go  home,       and 
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iiivui)   heya;    Ouqs,   taku   ahaijzimayai)    6e,   eya.      He   waqua   malipiya 

behold     this  ire  9ai.I:   Dmmhipr,  something  shades  mo  ,        he  said.         Tlnit  now  .louds 

ahdiiuinpa,  uijkaij  sdoijve  va  heva.      Tuka,  Taku  aliauziuiye  kta  he,   de 

hadoome-over,  and  he-kueV       and   tl.iH"»aid.  But,       •   What  shadi-you  should       !        this 

kasota  ve,  evai)i.     He  liuayaijpi,  waijiia  malipiya  ahdinaijpa  tuka  heyapi. 

sky-clear  indeed  Ihcy  said.        This     they-Seoeived,       already  clouds  had  come  over         but  they  saidthat. 

He<5en  waijna  liuta  kii)  deharjna,  tuka  Wakiqyaij  kirj  is  kiyena  aku.     Tuka 

So  now         shore      the         nearby,  hut  Thunder  the     he         near        conies.^  But 

Imta  kii)  en  kiluujnipi  keliaij  liilinakupi  e  tokaheya  lieyata  ehpeyaiii :  lielian 

shon^      the    there    they  reached        when       husband  theirs  that  lirst  as'hore  they  carried;         then 

wahiiaya  kiq  owasiu  icupi,  ka  hehan,  Huqktiya,  ate,  Wakiijyar)  kiyena  aku 

baggaee  the  all        they  took,  and       then,  Go  alongr         lather,         Thunder  near         cornea 

ce,  eyapi.    Urikaij,  Hehe!  cuijs,  taijni  liecece  kta  cikoij,  eye  (-a  kilida;  tuka 

tliersaid  And  Alas!      daughter,  long  ago       so  bo       would     the  [in     he  said  and  started  home  i  but 

■  ■  the  past] 

e<5en  Wakiijyaij  kiq  kutepi  ka  mini  kiq  owaqcaya  we  hiqhda,  o\)  wicasta 

8U  Thunder  the      shoot-hini    and     water      the  allover  blood       became,  therefore       man 

kiij,  Ho!  tuijkaijsi  koij,  eya.     Tuka  heyapi:  Hetayhaij  te  kte  sui,  hecoqpi 

the,       Alas!  my  fatherin-law  tiie  (in    he'said.  But     thii.  tiey  said :       Fromthat        die    will      not,      thisthey-do 

the  past] 

kes    te  sni  ecee,  eyapi,  keyapi. 

though  dies   not,    always,    they  said,      they  say. 

Hecen  waijiia  hetaij  ye  (jikoq   en  Avahdi,  tuka  oyate  kiq  toki  eyaya 

Thtis  now  whence  he-went  the  (in    there     all-come-         but         people       the       when      had  gone 

the  past]  home, 

taqii}  sni  kehaq  heye;  Den  wakey  a  tikicaga  po,  ito,  ekta  mde  kta  ce,  eye 

nianifesl   not        when      this  said;      Here  tent"  put-ye-up  lo,        there       I-go       will       ,      hesaid 

(;a  ekta  ye  (^a  miniyowe  kiij  en  ya;   uykaq  iijyuij  wiuohiyca  pa  nisko    u 

and       to       went  and  spiing  the       to    went;  and  be'hold  woman  bead    so-large   was 

coming 

warjyake.     Uqkaq  tayksitku  koi)  hee  keya,  pa  nisko,  ite  kirj  is  owas  hdi 

he  saw.  And  sister-his  tlie     it  is  she  hesaid,    head   so  large,    face      the      it        all         sores 

[.aforesaid] 

ka  u  waqka.     E,   he6en  taqksi  koij,   eya;    viqkaij,  Timdo  koy,    eye,    &a 

and  was      was  [she       Indeed       so  my  sister       that       hesaid;         and.  My  brother      th.at      she  said,   and 

coming       lay]  '  [aforesaid]  *  [aforesaid] 

poskiij    kiyahpaya    kehar),   Tayksi,  toketu    hwo,    eya.       Uijkay,    Timdo, 

he-embrace<i-her  when.  My  sister,        how-is-it  ?  he  said.  And,  My  brother^ 

Uqktomi  oyate  kiij  owasiq  wicakasote  (-a  raisnana  oraakapte;  tuka  iiakui} 

ITijktumi         people       the  all  them  destroyed     and       me  alone  me-has-left;  but  also 

tehiya  mayuha  <5e,  eya  keyapi:  decen  mini  huwe  wahi  ka  waki  ca  waqna 

hanlly         me-"lie-ha8  ,    she  said   they  say:  thus        water      to  bring    I-come     and    I-reach-  when        then 

home 

ake,  Tuwe  oni(5iya  nace,  eye  (!a  dahota  kata  ite  kiij  amakada  ecee,  oij  ite 

again,       Wlio       has  courted    iierhaps.  he-says  and        ashes  hot       face      the   sprinkles  on  rao  always  there-  face 

vou  '  ■      fore 

kiij  f)wa8ir)  mahdi  (';e,  eya.     Uykar),  Huqktiya  wo,  mini  kiy  ahde,  (;a  ake 

the  all  me-sore         ,     she  said.  And,  Gothoualong,  water       the  take  home,  and    again 

eye  digliaij,  Oyate  waq  owasiij  widayakasote,  tuwe  ni  uij  ka  omakiye  kta 

he-say  if.  People        one  all  thcm-you-di'slroyed,        who      alive     is       and        eourt-ine      would 

he,  eye  ^,a  mini  kiij  apajjsoij  ka  hiyu  wo,  den  ahdi  wati  ce,  eya.     Urjkaij 

f         say     and     water      the      throw  on  hini    anil       come  thou,        here       I-ha-e-come-         ,      hesaid.  And 

honic-to-dwell 

heden  mini  kit)  ahde   <;a  tin    kihda.     Urjkai)  waqna  ake  Uqktomi  ite  ecede 

so  water       the    took  home  and  house  in  she  went.  And  now         again        Uijktomi      face       like 

sni  yaijke  ca  waijna  ake,  Tuwe  oniciya  nade  es,  eya.     Tuka,  Na  ve  oyate 

not  was        and        now         again.    Some  one     has  coni-tcd    perhaps     ,      he'said.  But,         See    '   !        people 

[.Ittlog]  •  j.„,, 
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wai)  owasiij  widayakasote  cikor),  tuwe  ni  uij  ca  omakiye  kta  he,  eya;  ka 

one  all  tliem  yon  Iiave  the  [in  the      who     alive     in     when       court-me         will         ?     ahesaitl;   and 

destroyed  past] 

mini  kiij  apapsoij-iyeya.     Uykaij  ilia,  ka,  Wii)yaij,  tahai]  hdi  he,  eya.     Nis 

water      the    threw-on -him  suddenly.  And  ho        and.        Woman,       Brother-     In^  has      ?         said.  You 

laughed.  m-law  come  home 

wita  ipi  sni  ekta  eeh])eniyar)pi  kes  yahcli  ka,  eye  (;a  hecen  hiyu  keyapi,  ka 

island  go-to   not        at  you-were-taken  if      you  come      ?     she-said  and         so  came       they  say,      and 

homo  towards 

timchtku  ti  kiij  en  hdicu.       Ur)kaij  heye;  Taqksi  koyakihai)  po,  eye,  ^a 

brother  her  house    th«     there  she  started  And  he  said:  Sister  be-ye-in-hiiste-for.  he  said,  and 

home. 

hecen  mini  kanvapi  ka  oij  yuzazapi  ka  kicakcapi,  ka  heyake  waste  uijkiyapi 

so  water     they-heated     and  with    waslied-her      and       combed-her,        and       clothes       beautiful     put-on-ber 

ka  catku  kiij  en  ekihuakapi.     Hehan  ciijda  hoksina  kiij  napin,  Huijktiya 

and   back-part     the       in        they  placed  her  Then         children  boys  the  both,  Go  ye  a- 

their  own. 

po,  Urjktomi  kico  ya  po,  ewicakiya.     Uijkai)  yapi  ka;  Uijktomi,  iujnico))i 

long,        Ui)ktomi         to  call        go  ye,        to  them  he  s'aid.  And         they  went  and;  Ui)ktomi.         we-you-invite 

do,  eyapi.     Uijkarj,  E,  niitoi)skapina  takii  wastepi  ye,  eye  ('a  wiciyahna  u 

they  said.  And,        Well,    my  little  nephews         what  good  !      he-said  and      them-behind     was 

coming 

ka  tin  hiyu.     LIi;)kai)  tawicu  kor)  tagyehiij  ihduze  ca  catku  en  yarjka  waqyag 

and    tent     came.  And  wifehis       the         well-very         dressed     and  back-part   in         was  to  see  her 

into  [aforesaid]  herself  [sitting] 

hiyu.      Tuka,  l^yopa  kiij  hen  hiyotanka  wo,  eya.     Uijkaij,  Hai},  tahaij, 

became  But,  f)oor  the       there  sit  thou  down,  he  said.  And,  Yes  brother- 

towards.  in-law, 

token  ehe  ciij  ecen  edamoi)  kta,  eya.     Ka  en  iyotaijke   cehaij,   Urjktomi 

how         thou-      the  so  I-do  will,      he  said.        And    there     he-sat-dowu  when,  Uijktomi 

sayest 

(taku  sica  w^aij  cazeyata  ka)  he  hduta  wo,  eya.      Uijkaij  ecen  ecorj  keyapi. 

(what        bad         one  he  nanietl        and)    that     eat-thou-thy-     he  said-  And  so  he-did       they  say. 

own. 

Is  eya  hecor)    si    nakaes  toki(;orj.     Hehan  Makai)  yarj'-ka  wo,  ka  iihduta 

He       a^so        thatdo      com-        indeed         he  avenged.  Then  Tamarack-         weave  thou  it,        and     your-own- 

manded  roots  size 

yaij'-ka  wo,   ka  tahu  kiij    en   yuotiijs   icupi   kta  hecen   yaij'-ka  wo,    eya. 

weave- thou-it,  and        neck         the        in  tightly  drawn        will  no  weave-thou-it,         ho  said. 

Urjkaij   owasiij  ecen  yustaij.      Uijkai],   Ohna  iyotaijka  wo,   eya.     Uijkaij 

And  all  so         he-finished.  And,  In  it  '    sit  thou  down,  herald.  And 

ohna  iyotaijka,  tuka  yuotiijs-icu  ka  peta  iwaijkam  otkeya.    Nihiijciya,  tuka, 

in-it         ue  sat  down.        but         he-pressed  itin      and       fire  above  he-hiing.  Aftrighted-was,        but, 

Caij  ota  aoij  po,  eye,  (;a  Uijktomi  sota  teye,  va  caijte  kiij  icu  ka  pusye  ca 

Wood  much    pile-on  ye,    be  said,  and         Uijktomi       smoke     killed,     ami      heart         the    hc-t<Jok  and         dried        and 

kapaij  ka  pezihuta  icahiye  c;a  diijcana  kirj  napin  wicaku,  ka,  Otiwota  kiij 

pounded-     and         medicine  mixed  and        children  the  both        them-gave,      and,    Village  ruin.n     the 

fine 

owaij(^a  okada  po,  eya.     Uijkaij  ecoijpi. 

all  over  siatter  ye  It.     he  said.  And  they  did  it. 

Haijhnijua  keharj,  Ho  po,  pezihuta  oyakadapi  koij  waijvaka  po,  eya. 

Morning  when,  Couie  ye,  medicine  you  scattered         tliat  look-ye-after,         he  said. 

[afortsaid] 

Ekta   ipi   ka  heyapi :    Ate,   taku  wamdudaij  se  owaijcaya  skaijskaijpi  do, 

Thither     they     and        this  said :         Father,      wiiat  worms  like  all  over        tliey  are  moving  about    . 

went 

eyapi.     Ake  ihaijhaijna  kehaij  ye-wi(5a-si.     Uijkaij,  Ate  taku  kiij  waijiia 

they  said.         Again         morning  next  when  them  he  sent.  And,  Father      what       the  now 

taijkiijkiijyaijpi    do,    eva    lidipi.       Ake    liaijhaijua    kehaij    ekta    yewicasi. 

they  are  very  large  .  saying  they  returned.     Again  morning  when  to  he-sent-them. 
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Unkaii  hdipi,  ka,  Ate,'liena  wicastapi-na  do:   nazii)  wo  nipaksa,   eyapi, 

And     tUey  returned,  and.    Father,      those       they  are  little  men  stund  thou  up  thou  art  crooked,  they  said, 

ka  uasto-ilipayapina  ecee  do,  eyapi.    Itopa  caij  helian  oyate  kiij  ekicetu,  ka 

a'ud  llruHhiDK      thevfeUaown      always      .      they  said.       Fourth      day         then  people       the       perfected.      and 

aliiufc  (little  ones) 

aijpao  tuka  ce«,mpapi  ^n  paijpaijpi  ka  eyaqpahapi,  ka  owodutatorj,  ka  koska 

daylight       Irat      kettle  beating  and  yelling         and      trying  the  news,     and  great  noise.  and     young 

koi)    ti    kii)    Ihduksai)   liocokatoij   ahitipi,    Ija   Itaqcaij   kicagapi,    keyapi. 

'the     house    the  arottnd  in  a  circle        theypiit  their- and  Chief  they  made  him,       they  say. 

[afore-  tents, 

said) 

Uijktorai  caqte  kiq  oq  oyate  kirj  ekicetu,  keyapi.     Henana. 

Unktomi         heart       the     by      people      the  were-  they  say.  That  is  all. 

'  resurrected, 

NOTES. 

1.  On  furnishing  this  myth  Mr.  Renville  remarked,  "  It  is  another  Joseph,"  By 
which  he  did  not  mean  that  the  Dakota  legend  had  received  anything  from  the  Bible 
story;  but  that  the  impure  desires  of  a  wicked  woman  had  worked  out  similar  results. 
In  the  whole  .structure  of  it  there  is  evidence  tliat  this  is  a  genuine  Dakota  myth. 

2.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  language  of  the  Dakotas  has  simple  words  to  ex- 
press youiujer  brother,  (suijka),  elder -brother,  (^iijye),  a  man's  sister-in-law,  (haijka), 
a  woman's  brother-in-law,  (ilt-.e),  a  /«««'&■  brother-in-law,  (tahaij),  a  man's  father-in-law, 
(tui)kaij),  etc.  These  all  are  found  in  the  myth,  and  others  like  them  exist  in  the 
language.  However  they  may  have  been  formed  in  the  first  place,  these  words  are 
now  beyond  analysis.  Now  it  is  claimed  that  the  existence  in  a  language  of  such  rad- 
ical words  expressing  relationships  is  evidence  of  descent  from  a  higher  civilization. 
Whence  came  the  Dakotas  f 

3.  In  all  Dakota  myths  Uqktoini  is  represented  as  the  incarnation  of  evil.  Here 
it  overreaches  itself  and  is  properly  punished.  But  the  annihilation  of  it  is  only  local 
and  tt>mporary. 

4.  This  myth  gives  the  best  characterization  of  this  great  water  god,  Uijktelii, 
which  answers  t«  the  Neirtune  and  Poseidon  of  the  Greeks  and  Itomans.  ALso  it 
portrays  vividly  the  eternal  enmity  that  exists  between  liiiii  and  tlieir  Jupiter 
Touans — W\6  Wakiijyaij. 

5.  The  word  ceguka,  translated  soft-stone,  is  of  somewhat  uncertain  signification. 
What  wa.s  it  the  old  woman  burned  and  sprinkled  in  the  eyes  of  Uijktelii  to  enable 
him  to  swim  so  long  in  the  light?  The  analysis  would  seem  to  be  the  skin  of  a  kettle. 
The  word  t'ega  is  now  ap])lied  to  all  iron  kettles  as  well  as  wooden  buckets.  But  the 
original  cega  was  undoubtedly  earthen.  Then  th(>  uka,  the  sJdn,  would  mean  the 
gluziHy.     This,  too,  would  i)oint  back  to  a  higher  4jivilization, 

6.  The  element  of  the  supernatural  is  i)r()minent  in  all  the  Dakota  myths.  Here 
in  answer  to  his  prayer  the  earth  o]>eiis  and  the  gopluu-  comes  to  liis  assistance,  while 
th(^  aid  of  the  biwlger  is  no  less  needeil  for  his  deliverance  and  victory.  And  not  only 
is  deliverance  secured  by  supernatural  help,  but  the  race  is  elevated  by  a  mixture 
with  the  gods. 

7.  It  is  signifl<!ant  that,  after  this  miraculous  passage  across  the  water,  they  find 
the  nuvinlaiid  uninhabited.  The  spirit  of  Evil  has  destroyed  the  race.  But,  as 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  repeopled  the  world  by  casting  "the  bones  of  the  earth"  behind 
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them,  so  liore  the  Younger  Brother  repeoples  his  fatherlaud  by  buruins'  up  the  Evil 

One  and  sowing  tlic  aslies. 

8.  The  use  of  sni  in  the  following  plirase.s  is  peculiar: 

Tnwe  tokeea  kute  yasi  sni,  Why  do  you  not  tell  some  one  else  to  shoot  f 

Wlirt      (litVen-iit  ti> shoot     you      not 
at     eomniaud 

Tuwe  Ivasta  kiei    do  sni,  Why  do  you  not  go  tcith  someone  else  ? 

■  Who        soever  with  him  yoii  ;^o  not 

In  these  two,  sni  has  the  force  of  ichy  not  f 

Suijg,  ito  wiijtka  i>ahi  uijye  sni,  Younger  brother^  come,  we  have  not  (yet)  gathered 

Younj^er  como        egg     to  gather  we  two  not 
Vtrother  go 

eggs.    But  this  last  implies  a  re(}uest,  Go7ne,  let  us  gather  eggs. — J.  o.  d. 

P.  IM,  line  1.  lie,  from  haij,  to  stand  on  end,  as  an  inanimate  object.  See  p.  7, 
§G,  c— J.  O.  D. 

TEANSLATIOlSr. 

Once  there  was  a  people,  the  chief  among  whom  had  three  beloved  children,  two 
boys  and  one  gii'l.  The  eldest  son  married  a  wife  and  the  younger  brother  lived  with 
him.  But  the  sister-in-law  troubled  her  brother-in-law,  ''  Let  us  lie  together,"  often 
saying  to  hnu.  But  he  always  answered,  "  How  can  I  make  my  older  brother 
ashamed,  seeing  lie  sets  such  store  by  me!" 

One  day,  when  the  woman  had  brought  home  some  wood,  she  said,  "  Brother- 
in-law,  yonder  are  many  prairie  chickens;  shoot  one  for  me."  To  which  he  replied, 
"No;  I  am  not  a  hunter;  send  some  one  else  to  shoot  them."  But  his  brother  said, 
"  Shoot  them  for  her."  So  he  took  his  arrows  and  shot  one  for  her,  and  said,  "  There 
it  is,  take  it,"  and  so  went  away.  After  awhile  the  woman  came  homo  crying,  and 
said  to  her  husband,  "  Your  younger  brother  persists  in  troubling  me.  But  when  I 
tell  you  of  it  you  do  not  believe  me.  See,  this  is  what  he  has  done  to  me,"  and  she 
showed  him  where  she  had  scratched  her  thighs  all  over  with  the  prairie  chicken's 
claws. 

Then  he  believed  her,  and  said,  "Go  call  Uijktomi."  And  Uijktomi  came. 
Then  he  said,  "  Uijktoini,  yon  take  my  younger  brother  to  the  Uuvisited  Island  and 
leave  him  there,  and  you  shall  have  my  sister  for  your  wife." 

The  young  man  came  home  and  Uijktomi  said  to  him,  "  My  younger  brother, 
come,  we  will  go  and  hunt  eggs."  But  he  said,  "No,  I  can  not.  (Jo  with  some  one 
else."     But  the  elder  brother  said,  "  Go  with  him,"  and  he  went  with  him. 

They  entered  a  canoe  and  went  to  the  island  and  gathered  eggs.  And  when 
they  had  filled  the  (-anoe  the  young  man  said,  "  Let  us  go  home."  And  so  tliey  got 
into  the  boat.  But  Uijktomi  said,  "  Urother,  yonder  are  Siune  nice  ones,  get  them 
also."  The  young  man  replied,  "  No,  we  have  now  a  great  plenty."  But  Uijktomi 
was  i)ersistent,  so  the  young  man  went  and  got  the  e^'gs.  In  the  meantime  Uijktomi 
had  turned  the  head  of  the  canoe  outward  and  was  starting  home.  "Halloo,  Uijktomi, 
bring  the  canoe  here,"  he  said.  Hut  Uijktomi  answered  back,  "  What  are  ycm  killing 
yourself  about?"  "  Ilalloo,  bring  it  here,"  ho  repeated,  but  ho  would  not.  Then  he 
said,  "  Uijktomi,  bring  the  canoe  lua-e;  when  we  reach  hemic  you  shall  have  my  sister 
for  your  wife."  lie  replied,  "  That  is  what  1  am  doing  this  for."  The  young  man 
continued  to  phnid.  Uijktomi  bade  him  <'at  his  own  dung,  which  he  wcmld  willingly 
do  if  the  canoe  would  come  for  him.     Uijktomi  laughed  at  him.     Then  the  young  man 
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away,  you  will  see  the  Ann-awls."  Again  he  cur.sed  him,  and  the  answer  was,  "  Go, 
you  will  see  His  many-dogs."  Then  for  the  last  time  he  reviled  Uijktomi,  who  said, 
"  Go.  you  will  see  the  Two  Women,"  and  then  he  came  home. 

Then  the  young  man  also  departed,  and  when  he  heard  something  above  come 
whizzing  along,  the  Great  Mosquito  fell  into  the  water,  and  he  threw  himself  under  it. 
But,  lo!  something  like  a  brown  crane  came  and  stood  and  said,  "That  thing  that  was 
moving  about  here  as  I  w^as  coming  lias  gone  somewhere.  Indeed,  if  it  were  here  I 
would  do  so  to  it,"  and  he  struck  the  mosquito  with  his  bill.  But  as  the  bill  stuck  in, 
he  (that  is,- the  young  man)  in  turn  killed  tlie  crane,  cut  his  bill  ofi",  and  carried  it 
along.  Again  the  young  man  heard  something,  and  the  Gray  Bear  came  crying  out 
against  him.  But  the  young  man  changed  himself  into  a  dead  lish  and  lay  on  the 
water.  Then  said  the  Gray  Bear,  "  What  was  here  moving  about  when  I  was  coming 
has  gone."  The  Gray  Bear  came,  and  saying,  "  I  will  eat  whatever  is  yonder,"  he  took 
the  fish  in  his  mouth.  But,  as  it  was  flat,  he  turned  it  from  one  side  of  his  jaws  to 
the  other,  and  finally  swallowed  it  whole. 

But  in  the  belly  of  the  bear  the  young  man  resumed  his  shape,  took  his  knife, 
and  cut  the  bear's  heart  to  pieces,  and  so  killed  him.  Then  he  cut  a  hole  in  the  side 
aud  came  out,  and  having  cut  off  the  two  fore  paws  he  took  them  along. 

As  he  went  along  in  the  path  there  stood  a  bark  lodge,  from  which  smoke  issued. 
He  immediately  thought,  "  These  are  what  he  called  the  Arm-awls,"  and  so  he  wrapped 
his  blanket  up  into  a  bundle,  and  placing  it  under  his  arm  he  went  into  the  lodge  and 
sat  down  in  the  back  part,  saying,  "Lo!  my  grandmother,  I  would  come  into  the 
house."  Now,  there  were  two  old  women  sitting,  one  on  either  side,  and  making  a 
disturbance  about  something  at  the  door.  Then,  rising  to  his  feet,  he  said,  "Grand- 
mother, I  have  come  into  the  house,  but  you  are  not  pleased;  I  will  go  out  again." 
And  as  he  said  this  he  made  pret«nse  of  going  out,  but  threw  his  bundle  at  the  door. 
And  they  with  their  elbows  both  pierced  it,  but,  as  it  was  only  a  blanket,  they  thrust 
through  further  than  they  had  intended  and  stabbed  each  other.  "  My  cousin,  you 
have  killed  me,"  they  both  said.  But  he  said,  "  Did  such  as  you  think  you  would  kill 
met"  and  at  once  he  killed  them  both  and  went  on. 

Then  he  heard  some  one  ahead  saying  aloud  as  he  came,  "Come,  come,  my 
dogs."  Aud  while  he  came  on  calling  his  dogs,  the  young  man  made  his  nose  bleed 
and  besmeared  all  his  arrows  with  blood  and  spread  them  out  in  the  path  and  lay 
down  on  his  back.  Then  there  came  a  lion  aud  a  great  lynx  and  licked  them.  But 
the  owner  of  the  beasts  said,  "  Let  him  alone,  and  go  along,  this  is  a  poor  child."  So 
they  passed  on.  Then  the  man  came  and  said  this:  "Ah!  my  grandchild,  you  are 
the  one  that  they  say  was  left  on  the  unvisited  island.  Go  on,  there  are  two  of  my 
dogs  coming  behind,  those  you  may  kill  and  eat."  This  was  the  one  called  His-many- 
dogs,  because  they  say  he  has  all  things  that  move  upon  the  earth  for  his  dogs. 

Then  the  young  man  lose  and  went  on.  And  two  raccoons  came  along,  talking 
to  each  other.  He  killed  them  and  carried  them  with  him.  Then  he  came  to  a  bark- 
lodge  which  was  standing  in  the  jiath,  and,  laying  down  both  the  raccoons  outside, 
he  went  in.  There  were  two  old  women,  one  on  either  side  of  the  house,  and  he  sat 
down  in  the  back  part  of  the  tent.     Then  they  said:  "Grandchild,  are  you  the  one 
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who  was  cast  away  on  the  imvisited  island?"  These  were  good  old  women.  Then 
one  said:  "  Even  if  one  is  almost  dead  he  eats;  cook  something  for  him."  Then  they 
boiled  foi- him  and  gave  hiin  food  and  said:  "Grandchild,  you  have  come  through 
many  difficulties,  but  the  hardest  is  yet  to  come."  And  he  said,  "Grandmother,  I 
brought  two  raccoons  and  laid  them  outside,  take  them."  So  they  took  them  and 
boiled  them.  Then  one  said  to  the  other,  "Give  some  counsel  to  my  grandchild." 
Whereupon  she  said :  "  Grandchild,  you  will  go  to  the  house  of  The  Two  Women. 
They  will  treat  you  well,  but  at  night  they  will  seek  to  kill  you.  But  we  shall  be  there 
with  you."  Saying  this,  she  pulled  out  a  tooth  and  gave  to  him.  And  they  say  the 
other  one  gave  him  a  bundle.  The  one  who  pulled  the  tooth  and  gave  him  was  the 
Gopher;  and  theother  who  gave  him  the  bundle  was  the  Badger;  he  tied  up  his  ear 
and  gave  him.  Then  one  of  the  old  women  told  him  what  to  do.  "When  you  lie  with 
one  of  the  Two  Women  and  she  covers  you  with  a  blanket  so  that  you  can  not  breathe, 
pierce  a  hole  in  the  blanket  with  this  tooth,  and  you  shall  breathe  freely;  then  untie 
the  bundle.  When  they  give  you  food,  you  will  look  to  the  earth  and  say:  '  Grand- 
mother, whither  have  you  gone,  and  at  once  we  will  be  there  with  you.' " 

Then  he  traveled  till  he  reached  a  very  large  tent.  And  outside  of  it  there  was 
a  bark  lodge.  He  entered  into  the  tent  and  sat  down  in  the  back  part.  But  no  one 
was  there.  But  when  the  evening  was  coming  on  he  heard  young  women  laughing 
loudly.  In  the  bark  lodge  he  had  seen  an  old  woman,  who  now  said;  "Come  quietly, 
you  big-eyed  courtezans."  So  when  one  of  them  would  have  entered  she  saw  him 
there,  and  saying,  "My  house  smells  of  something,"  she  turned  back.  Again  the 
other  came  and  said  tlie  same  thing  and  went  again.  But  now,  when  both  had  come 
home,  one  of  them  went  to  cooking  for  him.  And  she  gave  him  the  half  of  a  man  cut 
up.  This  she  put  in  a  dish  and  placed  before  him.  He  bowed  his  head  and  looking 
to  the  earth  said:  "Grandmother,  where  have  you  gone  ?"  Lo!  from  the  earth  there 
came  a  white  mouth  imshing  up  and  sat  down.  So  he  emptied  it  all  in  and  handed 
the  dish  back.  And  the  young  woman  said,  "My  younger  sister,  now  we  two  have 
mysterious  man  food."  Then  the  other  young  woman  also  gave  him  her  man-flesh, 
which  he  took,  saying,  "Grandmother,  whither  hast  thou  gone?"  And  from  within 
the  earth  a  white  mouth  came  and  sat  down.  So  again  he  poured  all  the  food  in  the 
mouth  and  handed  the  dish  back.  And  the  young  woman  said,  "  My  older  sister, 
now  we  two  have  mysterious  n>an-food." 

When  it  was  now  dark  one  of  the  young  women  lay  down  with  him,  and  covei'ed 
him  with  a  blanket;  but  it  was  very  heavy,  so  that  he  could  not  breathe.  Then  he 
pierced  a  hole  through  it  with  the  gopher's  tooth  and  with  his  nose  through  it  he  lay 
breathmg.  Tlu^  woman  thought  something  was  wrong  and  touched  him.  But  just 
then  he  untied  the  bundle,  and  the  woman  threw  ofl'  tlie  blanket  and  started  off'  ex- 
claiming, "A  man  has  made  a  hole  in  my  side."  That  blanket  was  the  clear  sky 
olanket. 

Then  the  other  young  woman  in  turn  lay  down  with  him,  and  put  over  him  a 
covering  that  was  so  very  heavy  that  he  could  not  breathe.  Again  he  punched  a  hole 
in  it  with  the  gopher's  tooth,  and  lay  breathing.  Again  there  was  the  touch.  She 
thought  he  was  dead.  But  he  untied  the  bundle;  when  she  suddenly  exclaimed:  "A 
man  has  made  a  hole  in  my  side,"  and  threw  off  the  blanket.  This  was  the  black 
cloud  blanket.  In  this  way.  as  the  story  is  told,  he  made  them  both  good  and  marri('<| 
them  both. 
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Then  he  said  Ut  them,  "Yon  must  change  your  food."  T5ut,  ''What  shall  we 
eat?"  they  .said.  To  which  he  replied;  "No  one  shouhl  eat  men;  it  is  bad  food:  there 
are  i)Ieuty  of  other  things  good  to  eat."  And  they  believed  him,  and  so  k>ft  off  eating 
men. 

Now,  in  process  of  time  they  ea<;h  had  ehildren,  and  both  were  boys.  Tlien  sud- 
denly the  husband  thouglit  of  his  old  home  and  was  sad  and  silent.  The  wives  said 
to  him,  "Why  are  you  silent?"  He  said,  "Because  I  am  sad."  "  It  is  not  far  away, 
we  will  go  home  with  you,"  they  said;  and  then  they  said  to  their  mother,  "Mother, 
burn  soft  stones.  He  is  sad  and  we  will  take  him  home."  So  the  old  woman  burned 
soft  stone.  Then  the  wives  said,  "Call  fother."  So  the  mother-in-law  stood  by  the 
side  of  the  water  and  said;  "Old  man,  come,  my  daughters  will  go  to  the  main  land." 
Then  innuediately  something  floated  Tip  from  the  water  and  came  to  the  shore.  The 
wives  put  their  husband  in  a  bag.  What  appeared  was  the  husband  of  the  old 
woman,  and  the  young  women  were  his  children.  They  say  it  was  Uijktelii.  So  when 
the  Uijktelii  had  eome  to  the  shore,  they  filled  both  his  eyes  with  the  burnt  stones, 
and  on  his  many  horns  they  piled  the  baggage,  and  their  husband  they  placed  among 
the  baggage.  He  said,  "My  daughter,  I  smell  some  live  thing."  IJut  they  said 
"Had  old  man,  what  is  there  to  be  smelled?"  To  which  he  replied  "Oh."  Thus  they 
set  oft".  Moreover  he  said,  "  Let  my  grandchildren  take  little  sticks  and  when  I  move 
slowly  let  them  drum  on  my  horns."  He  also  said,  "My  daughters,  keei>  a  sharp 
lookout."  This  he  said  lest  the  Thunder  should  come.  For  the  Thunder  and  the 
Uijktelii  are  enemies. 

Now,  as  they  went  over  the  water  towards  the  mainland,  he  said,  "My  daugh- 
ters, something  overshadows  me."  He  said  this  because  it  had  clouded  up  and  he 
knew  it.  But  they  said,  "What  is  there  to  shade  you;  it  is  all  clear  sky."  In  saying 
this  they  deceived  him,  for  already  the  clouds  had  come  over.  And  now  when  they 
api)roached  the  shore  the  Thunder  came  nearer.  But  when  they  came  to  land  they 
put  ashore  their  husband  first  and  then  took  off  all  the  baggage;  and  then  they  said, 
"Go  away,  fatlier;  the  Thunder  is  near."  "Alas!  my  daughters,!  tliought  so,"  he 
said,  and  started  home.  But  just  then  the  Thunder  shot  him,  and  the  water  all  over 
turned  tf)  bl(K)d.  The  young  man  said,  "Alas!  my  poor  father-in-law!"  But  they 
said,  "  He  will  not  die  of  tliat.     Although  that  is  done,  he  never  dies." 

They  ha<l  now  returned  to  tlie  place  whence  he  went  out,  but  where  the  people 
hatl  gone  was  not  manifest.  So  he  said,  "Put  up  the  tent  here,  while  1  go  over  yon- 
der." He  went  towards  the  spring  of  water,  when  lo!  he  saw  a  woman  with  a  head 
so  large  coming.  "That  is  my  sister,"  he  said.  She  was  coming — her  head  was  the 
proi)er  size,  but  her  face  was  all  broken  out  in  sores.  "Yes,  that  was  my  sister,"  he 
said;  and  as  she  said,  "My  brother  that  was,"  he  embraced  her,  and  said,  "My  sis- 
ter, how  is  it!"  "  My  brotlier,"  she  said,  "Uijktomi  has  destroyed  all  our  people. 
Me,  alone  he  has  saved,  but  has  treated  me  very  badly.  When  I  come  thus  for  water 
and  go  back,  he  says,  'Now  somebody  has  been  courting  you,' and  he  sprinkles  hot 
ashes  on  my  fa(;e,  and  so  my  face  is  all  over  sores."  Then  he  said  to  her,  "Go,  take 
home  water,  and  if  he  says  that  again,  say  to  him,  'You  have  destroyed  all  the  peo- 
ple; who  is  there  alive  to  say  anything  to  me!'  Then  throw  the  water  on  him,  and 
come  hither;  I  have  pitched  my  tent  here." 

So  she  to<»k  the  water  home  an<l  went  in;  wherefore  again  Uijktomi's  face  was 
flushed,  and  he  said,  "Now  some  one  has  been  courting  you  indeed."    But  she  replied, 
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"See,  you  have  destroyed  all  the  people;  who  is  thei»kaljVc  to  say  auythiug  to  me?" 
And  she  dashed  the  water  on  him.  He  only  laii'^lnd  and  said,  "  Woman,  has  my 
brother-in-law  conic  home?"  Siie  replied,  "If  yon  had  been  left  on  the  unvisited 
island  wonld  yon  ever  liave  retnrm'd?"  Then  she  left  liim  and  came  to  the  tent  of 
her  brother,  who  commanded  his  wives  to  hasten  with  the  preparations  for  his  sister. 
So  they  heated  water,  washed  her,  combed  her  hair,  put  beautiful  clothes  on  her,  and 
placed  her  in  the  back  part  of  the  tent.  Then  the  man  said  to  his  two  boys,  "Go, 
call  Uijktomi."  They  went  and  said,  "Uijktomi,  we  call  you."  He  said,  "Oh,  how 
beautiful  my  nephews  are,"  aiul  followed  them  to  the  tent  of  his  wife's  brother.  He 
was  ftoing  in  to  see  her  who  had  been  his  wife,  now  dressed  so  beautifully  and  seated 
in  the  back  part  of  the  tent;  but  the  young  man  said,  "Sit  there  in  the  door."  To 
wliicli  Uijktomi  made  auswor,  "Yes,  my  brother-in-law,  I  will  do  what  you  say." 
When  he  was  seated,  the  young  man  said,  "  Uijktomi,  eat  your  own  dung."  And 
they  say  he  did  so.  This  was  done  to  be  avenged,  because  Uijktomi  had  once  told 
him  to  do  the  same.  Then  the  young  man  said,  "  Weave  tamarack  roots;  weave  the 
basket  just  your  own  size  and  make  it  come  close  around  your  neck."  And  Uqktomi 
did  so.  "Sit  down  in  it."  And  Uijktomi  sat  down  in  it.  So  the  young  mau  pressed 
ITijktonii  in  and  hung  it  over  the  fire.  Uijktomi  squirmed,  but  the  young  man  said, 
"Pile  on  wood."  So  he  killed  Uijktomi  with  the  smoke,  took  out  his  heart  and  dried 
it,  pounded  it  up  fine  and  made  medicine  of  it.  Tlien  he  gave  it  to  his  two  boys,  and 
said,  "  (io,  scatter  it  on  the  ruins  of  the  village."    And  they  did  so. 

When  the  next  morning  came,  he  said  to  them,  "  Go  see  the  medicine  you  scat- 
tered." Tliey  returned  and  said,  "Father,  all  over  there  are  things  like  worms 
crawling."  The  next  morning  he  sent  them  again.  They  returned  and  said,  "Father, 
the  tilings  are  now  very  large;"  On  the  third  morning  he  sent  them  again.  They 
brought  back  word,  "  Father,  they  are  little  men.  '  Stand  up !  You  are  crooked,' 
they  said  to  each  other;  and  so  they  stumbled  along,"  they  said.  On  the  fourth  day 
the  peojile  were  perfected,  and  at  daybreak,  with  drum-beating,  yelling,  making 
proclamations,  and  great  noise,  they  came  and  pitdied  their  tents  around  the  tent  of 
the  young  man,  whom  they  made  their  chief.  Thus  they  say  that  by  means  of 
Uijktomi's  heart  the  people  were  brought  to  life  again.    That  is  all. 


^- 


WAMNUHA-ITAGO^A. 
Bead  Spitteb. 


Wbittkn  in  Dakota  bv  M.  Renvillk. 


Hoksincaqtkiyapi  wai)  hee  tohan  tagosa  eca  wamnuha  ocaze  kiq  owasii) 

Bny.lielovod  "  one     that  is     when        lie  spits     thim  beads  kinds       tlie  all 

ita^o^a  ece;    he6en  taoyate  kiq   hena  wokoyake  yapi  e6e.     Heoi]  ovate 

hearts  out  always  or     sothat        hispeople       the         those  clothes       made-tfiem  always.     Therefore      people 

regnlarly 

ihduksai)  taijbai;)  wikoska  owasiij  hihnaye     au     ede.     Urjkaij  wikoska  wai} 

round  about  from         vonngwomen  all  to-marry     they  were  always  And        young-woman     one 

him        coBjing  m  or  regu- 
large  num-    larly. 


i>era. 


is   luhnaye    ya,  uqkaij   iqyur)   hekta   tuwe   iha  niyaqpi.      Heden  inazir) ; 

she     inarry-him       went.         and  beMd  behind  who        laughed  they  aloud.  Sothat     she  stopped; 

xiqkao  wikoska  nom  en  upi  ka  heyapi ;  Inama !   Caijktewiq  den  nazig  ce, 

and  niaiden.t  two    thither  they     and        this-say;        Wonderful!    Heart-kiUerfemale  here      stands 

were 
coming, 

eyapi:    ka,  Iho  ye,   (5ar)ktewii),  Wamnuha-itagosa  hihnaye  uijyaripi  6e, 

they  said :      and.     Come      on,      Heart-killer  female.  Beadswho-spitsout  tomarry         we  are  going 

uqyaijpi  kte,  eyapi.     Hecen  om  iyaye.     Wikoska  kiq  denaoza  Wiqyaij- 

vego  will,     they  said.  So       with  them  she  went.  Maiden  the         thosetwo  Women 

Noijpapika  ewicakiyapi.     Oyate  en  idagapi  sni,  ituya  icagapi ;   hena  takn 

Two  they  were  called.  People    among  they  grew       not,     wil^y        they -grew;         these        some 

thing 

wakaij  heyapi,  he6en  cazepi. 

mysterions    such  they         hence       their  name, 
were, 

He6en  liena  om  ya,  ka  om  iwaijka,  waqna  htayetu  heorj.     Heden 

So  those       with  she  went,  and     with    she  lay-down.         now  evening       therefore.  Thus 

them 

waijna   istiqmapi    kta,    uqkaq    Wiqyar)  Noqpapika   kiq    hevapi :     Ihoqye, 

now  they -sleep         would,  and  Women-Two  the  this  .said :  Qonic-on, 

Oaijktevviq,  haijhaijna  uijkiktapi  kiijhaij  taypa  waksica  waij  ohomni  pahii) 

Heart  killer  female,        morning  we  awake  if  liircli  hark         dish  ouo  around  quilla 

oij  akisoqpi  e  psirj  tona  e  pa  kiq  haij  ay  pa  kii)har)  he  Wamnuha-itagosa 

with         braided      that    rice      which  that  bead     the     stands  daylight  if  that  Bead-spits-ont 

(t)  ever     (?) 

hihnaye    kta,  eyapi.      Tuka   harjhaijna    vxqkaij    Cayktewii}    e   pa   kig    en 

husband  nave    shall,     tliey  said.  Bnt  morning  then         Heart-kiUerfemale  that  head      the         in 

e<5en  haij,  keyapi.     He6en  yapi,  ka  mde  waq   yapi   en  taqka,  huta  taijiq 

•o        stood,      they  say.  So        th'ey.went,  and      lake         erne     they  went   in  large.        shore        appear 

6m  e  en  ipi.      Caynaij   wata  war)  taqka  yaqka,   hen  Wamnuha-itagosa 

not   that     In      they  Ont-on  boat  one  large       was  (sitting),    there  Beads-spits-out 


large       was  (sitting),    there  Beads-spits-c 

arrived. 
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toriweye  ciij  hotii ;  heceij  paij))]',  ka,  Waiiinuha-ita^osa  liihnaye  ui^liipi  ye, 

ilwclln  tlio       tliciro;  an         tlicy  callcil,  unil.  Heads  siiita  out  tomarry  we  liavd     cniiie, 

eyapi.       Hereii  \vatO])a  way    u.       Hi    uykaij    iKivapi :     Wamnuha-itajiosa 

tliey  said.  Then  rower  one        was      Arrived        and         tliia  tliey  say :  Bcada  sjiits  imt 

coming. 

liilmaye  uijliipi  ve,  eyajii.      llijkaij,  Ilia,  tuwo  lieciyain  sta  sdoqAvayc  sni, 

to  marry     we  have  come     ,        tliey  said.  Then,         No,         who  thus  eane<l  although    I  know  him        not, 

eye  ca  idziina  wamimria  iyohiiake  ca  tao-osa  iyeya :  Uykaq  wamiral'ia  ke^a 

hegaid.  and  mouth  full  beads  he-plaeed         and  apit  them  out:  Then  heads       aluuidaiitly 

in  his  mouth 

kada  iyeya :    U]:)kaij  ihal'ia  palii])i ;  ka  liocei]  Wiqyar)  Noypapi  kiij  najiin 

acattcred  were :  And  laughinf;   tliey  ]iielicil     and  so  Woman-Two  thn  both 

them  up: 

wata  kiij  opapi,  ka  waqzi  kiy  kisicaj^i,  CaT)ktewiij ;  Ako  iyaya,  eyapi,  ka 

boat        the       went  in.      and        one  the      they  sent  her   Heart  killer  female;    Away      '  go'  they  said,    and 

away. 

kici  kilulapi.     Tuka  lie  Wamnnria-ita<i-osa  ee  sni.     Ilec^en  uijina  koi]   erei} 

with  they  went  home.         Hut        this  lieail.ssjiits  out  that   not.  So  other  the  thus 

l>im  (aforeaaidl 

(■^eya  yaijka.     Urjkaij,  iijyurj,  wata  way  hinaijjia,  uijkai]  uina  wiyatpa,  iiiaza 

eryin);  was  (aitting).  And,  hi,  boat  one     came-iu-sight,         ami  very  brilliant,         metal 

wata  iiakaes.      Hecen    n    ka  en  hi :  eke  Wainiiuha-itagosa  liee ;   iye  kiq 

boat  indeed.  Thus         it  waa  .and  there  arrived:  this  licaila-spita-out  that  was;      "lie       the 

eoniing 

taku  wiyat])a  ece  koyake  nakaes  nina  okitaijiij.     Ileceii,  Taku  oy,  wikoska, 

some-  bright  alone        wears  indeed,         very  appears.  Then,  What       for,  maiden, 

thing 

tlen  jaceya  he,  eya.     Uijkaij  is,  Wamnuha-itagosa  liihnaye  hi  keya;    ka 

hero         yon  rry  1     he  said.  And  she.  Beads-spits-out"  to-marrv      came,  she  said:      and 

en  Wiijyar)  Noypa  token  ecakicoqjji  he  okiyake.     Uijkaij,  Ho  wo,  urjlule 

these      Woman  Two  how  they  did  to  her      that     she  told  him.  Then,        Come      on,         wo-two- 

go-home 

kta  ce  eye  ^'a  kici  ki. 

will        ,      he  said,  and     with  he  arrived  ■* 

her      at  his 
home. 

Ito  uijmapi  kirj  he  omdake  kta.     Heeen  Wir)yar)  Norjpapi  kir)  wicasta 

Now        otliers  the     that  1  tell  will.  Thus  Woiiien  Two  the  man 

kor)   kici  kipi.     LJijkai)  kuijkisitkn  ti    en  ipi.      Uijkai;   iijyuij  tiiwe  heya; 

the        with  tliey  rcaelied      Then  giiindmotlier-hia  house   in      they  And  lo  some  one  thia'said; 

[aforesaid]  iMiiiie.  came. 

Siyaka,   Wainimria-itagosa  nico    ce,   eya.      IJrjkai},   Ho,   token  takeye    se, 

Teal,  Head  Spitt-er  y<m-calls     ,         ho-Bnid.  Then,  Solio!      Homehow      wliat-lio-  it 

sajs        fleeiim. 

eya;  Ilecen  upi  sni  po,  lie  taku  wakaijyai}  ecoi}])i  ece  e  tuwena  wiijyuij 

be  said.       Hence  vnmo  ye  not,         tliif*  Hometliing  niysteriouHly  thoydo     always  that      noone  woman 

waijyake  sni  e<5ee  de,  eya  ('a    iyaya.      I'uka  wiijyaij  koij   heyapi:  '^I'akii 

sees  not     always       ,      he  said,  and         went.  But  women  the  this  said:  What 

[aforersaid] 

wakaij   kes   waijyag-  uijyakoi)  ocee,   ekta  uijye  kte,   eyapi;    ka  en    yapi. 

mysterious    even  Het^in;;  we-two-aro         always,       to  it     we  two-go     will,       tliey  said;       and    there       went. 

Uijkai]   nina   oko   (^   lu^'on   wakoya   oluloka   war)   olina   etoijwaijpi,   nijkaij 

Then  nmch        noise  that         so  tent  hole  one  In  they  looked.  and 

hilniakupi   koij   hee   nite  kiij   lie   awacipi:   uijkai]   tawicu  kiij   eyokasiijpi   e 

hunband-theirs         tlio       that-is    hack       tlie      that  tlu-y  diinrrd  on :        and  -wives-hiH       the  loidiing  in      that 

(aforesaid! 

waijwicayake;   uijkaij  naziij  liivaye  ca,  Mis  siyaka  nite  awacipi  owa])a,  eye 

tliemln*  saw;  and  ln'  ^o^^e  t<i  his  feet      and,        I  teal's         I)aek     ilaneing  <m       1  CoUow   lie  said, 

ca  psi]>sica,   ke\a))i.      Ih^  nia^aksica  wai]  siyaka  eya])i  ecee,  hee  keya])i. 

and    junijied  oCfen,       they  say.  This  dock  one  teal  ealh'd       always,  that-is  it  they  say. 

71(),-,_V(.L  IX 10 
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HeoT)  dehaqyai)  ma^aksic^a  kii)  he  iiite  kiij  6epe  sni:  uijkai)  lie  oyate  awacipi 

Therefore     tothUflme  duck  tho     tliis    back     tlic         fat        not:  uiul        lliis    jKopli-    tln\v  iliiimwl 

ka  lie<^e(^a,  eyapi  ec^e. 

EDcl       soitin.       tliey  «»>•  regularly. 

Helian   wiyyaij    koq  lulicupi,   ka   sina  nom,    uijiua    tulnnao;a   iiiahen 

Then  wonien  the        tliev  i<tart<'a      ami    lilnnket       two,  the  one  l>e<'8  within 

[afortriaid]      )ionie, 

elmakapi,  ka  ui)ina  tazuska  mahen  ehnakapi,  \a  iyayapi;  ka  uyina  wiyyai), 

lhey-|)lae*d,       and  the  other        anta  within         theyplaeeii,      and       went  on:         and  the  other       woman, 

Oaijktewiij  eciyapi  koi)  lie  hoksin6iytkiyapi  kiij  k\6\  waijkan  yayka;  tuka 

Heart  killer  »hti  was  the      that  Iwy  beloved  the        with  above       wan  (sitting) ;     but 

female  rallifl     (aforiBaidl  ^ 

■yus  taqkan  hiyuyapi,  ka  iye  itaij-aiio<T  iyotaijkajii.      Uqkay  Siyaka  lide  (-a 

lakine     outside     they  thrust  her,    and  tin'y      on  each-side  they  sat  down.  Then  'leal         went    and 

iMHiie 

ki    ka    sina  uymaij  yu^aij,  tuka  tuhmaga  koij  yazipe.     Ake  iiijnia  yu^aij, 

he      and     blanket      the  one       '  opened,         but  bees  the     tiieystung-        Again   the  otlier      openoil, 

reached  [aforesaid]     him. 

home 

tuka  tazuska  kiq  yazipe'.     Uqkar),  EC-Ai)  taku   wakai)  ota  6e,  eye  (-a  sina 

but  anta  the      "  they  hit  Then,  Indeed       what      mysterions    many      ,       ho  said,   ami  blank- 

(aforesaid)      hlin.  eta 

A'azaitnii,  tuka  tazus^ka  tuhmaga  ko  ti  ozuna;  he(5en  ovvasiij  wirakahapapi. 

*^  u|s'ne<l  ont,         but  anta  l)ee8    '        also  house      full;  so  that  all  thty  were  driven  out. 

Heden  ye  (-a  Waninuha-itagosa  8iyaka  tawiru  kiij  iiajiin  oni  yaijka  en  i; 

So  "lie     and  Head  Spitter  Teal  wives-his       the  both         with     '      Wii.<        there  he 

went  (sitting]   .arrived: 

\a,  Oiqye,  hakakta  kiij  he  micu  ye,  eya.     Tuka  ecaca  tak  eye  sni.     Ake 

and,  Older  l>n>ther,      last  the      that  return  her  to  me,  said.  Hut  no-way  something  said    not  Again 

eya  kes  ecaca  tak  eye  sni.     Uijkaij  hecen  Siyaka  kiij  lule  ca  dowaij  niyaij 

lie  lUtlnmgh    not'      soute-    said       not.  And  so  'Teal  the      went-    and     he  sang         aloud 

said  at-all     thing  lumie 

keyapi:  Wamnuha-itagosa,  wi  hakakta  micu  wo;  mde  akasaijpa  kes  calji^uska 

they-say:  Head  Spitter,  woman-last     return  her  to  me;     lake  across  even        box-elder 

ko  okatai)tar)  ihewaya  6e,  eya  dowaij  niyarj.     Heon  dehan  woyazaij  waij 

also  {Kinnding-in-often        I  drive  ,       he  said     he  sang  aftmd.  Therefore        now  sickness  one 

tukten  toijwicaye  <;a  nina  wicayazaij  ece  kiij  he  Siyaka  wicao,  e}api  kiij 

when  pus-fonns         and      very  they  sick        always    the     that         'I'eal        then  shoots  tl'iev-say      the 

lietaijhaij  he  icupi. 

hence  this  they-tako. 

Hehan  haijyetu  kehaq   Igaqgaijheca  isaij  way   icu  ka  en  ya:  uijkaij 

Then  night  when  Sharp  grass  knife       one        took    and  there  went:         And 

Hok^incantkiyapi  kiij  wiijyaij  kiy  na])in  om  istiqma  waijka:  tuka  i)a  kiij 

liiiy-beloved  the  women  the  Iwth         with        slee)>ing  he  lay :  hut       head     the 

tahu  kiij  en  baksa  iyeye  (;a  hehan  ti  mahen  Avakeya  kiij  mahen  yulia  inazii). 

neck      the      in  lie-eut-ofl' '         and      there  house-in  tent'  the         within      'having     he  stood 

there. 

Hehan  oyate  kii)  sdoqyapi.     Hoksincaijtkiyapi  koij  pa  ^ona  waijka  e  hecen 

Then  people      the  knew-it.  Itoy-lwloved  '  the     head  without         lay        that       so 

[al'oiesaid] 

owodutatoi).      IIe<^en    i^iyaka    ti    kiq    ekta    yajii;    uijkaij    koijkisitku    kon 

tamult-WM  Thus  teal         house   the  to       they  went :         and  grandnjolher  iiis        the 

[aforesaid] 

o\vaij(^aya  toki  ye  ca  ti  akan  ekihde  ka  en  yapi.     Tuka  liok'a  gina  warj 

all-over  wime-      she    and  house   upon  jdacwl,       and  there  tliey  went.  But  heron        brown     one 

where  went 

kiqyaij  iyaye,  hecen  wahujiakoza  waij  hok'agi('ana  eciva])i  koi)  he  siyaka 

flyUig  went,         so  that  fowl  one       little  brown  heron        is  calle<l         the       that       'teal 

(snipe)  [afore-saidj 
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kuijkisitkii  ee.     Hecen  cedi  kaliniiij  waij  en  iyahe.     Hecen  ovate  kiij  en 

jimiHliiiotlMT  liin        is.  TlifU  roed  corner  (nie         in    slic  a1i<;htetl.  So  pt^nple         the    tliua 

aye  ca  cedi  wita  kiij  erelina  inapaijpi  ka  inakukaj)i.     Hecen  cecli  hute  kii} 

weni     and    reed       island     the        entirely      triunped  down   and        staniped  om.  Hence  reed        roota        the 

owasiij  sasa  eca  kiij  liena  Sivaka  kixijkisitku  we  kiij  liena  ee,  keyapi. 

all  red  here  when    the        those  ^I'eal  grandmother-his  blood     the       those      are,      they  say. 

and  thens 

Helian  Siyaka  is   Hoksincar)tkiya})i   pa   kiij    yulia  wicastayatapi  kii) 

Then  Teal  he  Boy  hidovcd  "  head      the       'having  chief  the 

tiinalien  wokeya  kii]  nialien  yulia  inaziij.     Ojkaij  Hoksineaijtkiya])i  lioijku 

house-in  tent  the        within        having  he sttMid  there.         And  }5oy-beloved  mother 

ceye  ya,  Walite  sni,  sica,  niicii)ca  kiij  wDwirialiaye  <3^  nite  awaci  wicakiye 

his  cried  and.         Worthless,  had,         n»y-cliild         tlie  debanelied  and     hack      on-dance       them-hemade 

rikoij  warii)aniniaye,  eya  reva  ca,  Toki  he  niiye  nakaes  liecanioij,  eva  ecee. 

that  one  poor-ine  iiia(h',  said      crying  when.    Well,      that         I  indeed  that-I  tlid,        he-said  always. 

Uijkaij  Uijktoini  kic(>i)i,  ka  lunjku  kiij  lieya  reya  ca;   Toki  is  lieva  nivaij 

Then  Ui)ktomi        theycalled,    and   mother  his      the     thls-said    crying  when;      Well,      he    thissaid        afuitd 

ece,    he  nii\e  naes  heranioij,   eya  ece;   Era  iyukcaij  wo,   eyapi.      Uijkaij, 

always,  that  1  verily         thisldid,        hesaid  always;  Indee«l      'consider  thou,     th'eyaaid.  And 

Uijktonii  witkotkoka  ehapi  ce,  tokeca  idukcaijpi  sni  lie.     De  wakeya  kiij 

Uiiktonii  a  fool  you  say        ,  why  you  consider        not        ?  This  tent  the 

niahen  nazii),  heya.     Uijkaij  wakeya  kiij  yuznzupi,  urjkarj  Siyaka  Hoksin- 

within        standing,   he  said.  .    "  ^en  tent  the      they  tore  down,         and  Teal  liey- 

caijtkiyapi  jia  yuli"  *^^"  h  v^^  ^^  ^^*^^)  V^iJ  yuhe  ga  waijkan  inaziij.     Uijkaij, 

beloved  head  '  he-hS^  *^  *  ^'^   ^^^-'ter      he     knife       the  had       and         above     he-stood  there.  Then, 

\  [aforesaid  1 

Knn  kn  wo,  yani  kta  ee  eyapi.     Tuka  waijkan  iyaye,  ea  har)yetn  wi  kii] 

Down      come  thou,   you  liye  shall        ,      they  said.  But  npwanl  he-went,    and  night  ann      the 

rokava  inazii],     Hecen  tohan  liaijyetii  wi  minia  ea  taku  waij  taijiij  kiij  he 

in  t he-middle  he-slowl  there.     Thus  when  night  sun        round     and  something    one      app4'ars      the    that 

Si\aka  ee,  na])e  saijni  Waininiha-itagosa  ])a  kiij  yuhe  <;a  urjma  is  Igaij^ayheca 

i'eal  is,       hand         one  l^ad  Kpitter  head    the     holds,     and      other      it  Sharp-grass 

isaij  koi)  yuhe  c;a  naziij,  keyapi. 

knife        the        holds     and  hestan.ia,     they  stiy. 
[aforesaid] 

NOTES. 

1.  Thn  form,  Boy-beloved,  is  said  to  be  used  only  of  the  first-born  or  eldest  son 
of  ii  chief,  and  so  would  stand  for  Prince.  It  is  'hoksidaij,'  hoy,  and  'canteiviya,'  to 
love.    This  is  put  in  the  plural  and  passive  form,  and  so  means  Beloved-Son. 

2.  Tliis  myth  sliows  tliat  plurality  of  wives  is  a  custom  of  ancient  date  among 
the  Dakota,  and  that  the  taking  of  sisters  was  a  common  form  of  it.  Further,  the 
myth  shows  a  very  low  state  of  social  morality.  To  the  question,  what  laws  or  im- 
memorial usages  among  tli(^  Dakota,  restrain  them  in  their  matrimonial  alliances,  M. 
llenville  answers,  "Tliere  are  no  laws — that  is, laws  witli  penalties — to  prevent  a  man 
from  taking  his  sister  to  wife,  or  even  his  mother,  but  we  simply  say  such  a  man  is 
like  a  dog — lie  is  a  dog."  That  they  often  have  largely  transgressed  the  line  of  pre- 
scribed coiisjinguinity,  in  taking  wives,  is  evidenced  by  the  name  Kiyuksn  being  worn 
by  a  number  of  the  sub-gentes  in  the  Dakota  nation.  This  dividing  ov  breaking  o{ 
custom  is  uniformly  referred  to  theii'  matrimonial  alliances. 

3.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  these  myths  tlie  origin,  or  at  least  the  explana- 
ti07i,  of  certain  singular  forms  of  speech  in  the  language,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  otherwise.     For  example,  in  tliis  myth,   we  have  '  t^iyaka-o,'   Teat-shot, 
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whicli  means  a  boil,  the  core  of  which  is  the  mythical  arrow  of  box-ehlor  which  the 
Teal  drives  in,  even  from  beyond  the  hike. 

4.  KiJther  a  beautiful  mythical  idea  is  that  the  roots  of  the  tall  reeds  are  niadc^ 
red  by  the  l>lood  of  the  sm\^e,  which  is  the  grandmother  of  the  teal.  Another,  wliich 
is  (piitf  as  <;o(m1  as  our  "man  in  the,  mo<in,"  is  the  translation  of  the  Teal,  with  the 
gory  head  of  IJoy-beh)ved,  together  with  Sharp-grass  and  his  executioner's  kuife,  to 
the  broad  land  of  the  Night  Snn. 

TRANSLATION. 

There  was  a  Boy-l>eloved  whose  spittle  wa.s  all  kiiids  of  beautiftil  beads.  So 
abundant  were  they  that  his  ]M'oi)le  arrayed  themselves  therewith.  As  the  fame  of 
tliis  sprejul  abroad,  the  young  women  of  surroun<ling  tribes  were  all  anxious  to  have 
him  for  a  husband.  And  as  a  certain  maiden  was  going  to  make  l:im  her  husband,  if 
possible,  she  heard  behind  lu-r  someone  laughing.  She  stop]>ed,  when  lo!  two  womeu 
came  uj)  and  said,  "Why,  here  stands  Heart  Killer."  And  they  added,  "Come 
along,  Heart-Killer,  wo  are  going  to  make  the  Bead-Spitter  our  husband;  let  us  go 
together."    So  she  went  with  tlu^m. 

These  two  young  women  were  called — "The  Two- Women."  They  did  not  grew 
from  tlu(  jieople,  but  grew  wildly  and  were  supernatnra'  beings,  hence  their  name, 
"The  Two  Women."  /" 

So  Heart-Killer  went  with  them  and  lay  down  wij^  ^^ulo!''  '*"  ^^*^  "**^  night. 
Hut  before  they  went  to  sleep  the  two  women  said,  'y  '  iTcart- Killer,  when 

tlie  morning  comes,  at  who.sesoever  head  stands  tlie  birch-uarK  dish  with  (|nill  work 
around  it  and  fdled  with  rice,  .she  is  the  one  who  shall  have  Read  Spitter  for  a 
hu.sband."  So  when  the  morning  came  it  was  standing  at  the  head  of  Heart-Killer, 
they  say. 

Then  they  went  on  and  came  to  a  large  lake,  whose  farther  shores  could  not  be 
seen.  Out  on  the  water  was  a  large  canoe.  And  as  this  was  where  Read  Spitter's 
village  was  they  (tailed  aiid  said,  "  We  have  come  to  get  Bead-Spitter  for  our  hnsbaiul." 
Some  one  came  rowing.  When  he  arrived,  they  said,  "  We  have  come  to  make  Bead- 
Sjtitter  our  husband."  To  which  he  replied,  "  I  do  not  know  any  one  by  that  name;" 
but  at  the  same  time  he  filled  his  month  with  beads,  and  then  spat  them  out.  The 
beads  were  .scattered  nil  around,  and,  laughing,  they  gathered  them  ui».  Then  the  two 
women  went  into  the  canoe,  but  the  other  they  drove  back,  and  said,  "(Jo  away. 
Heart  Killer."  So  they  wont  home  with  the  man,  but  he  was  not  Bead-Si)itter. 
Heart  Killer  stxxxl  there  crying,  when,  lo!  another  canoe  came  in  sight.  It  was  a 
very  bright  and  beautiful  one,  for  it  was  all  metiil.  It  came  on  and  arrived.  This 
was  the  Bead  Spitter,  and,  as  he  wore  very  bright  clothing,  the  appearance  was  very 
splendid. 

"Young  woman,  what  aie  you  crying  for  here!"  lie  said.  So  slu»  told  liim  she 
had  C4ime  to  get  Beiul-Spitter  for  a  husband  and  what  the  two  women  had  done  to 
her.    Then  lu^  said,  "Come  on,  we  two  will  go  home."    So  she  went  home  with  him. 

Let  us  return  to  the  others. 

The  two  wonu'u  went  hom«'  with  the  man  whom  they  had  met.  His  name  was 
Teal-Duck,  and  lie  lived  with  his  grandmother.  By  and  by  some  one  said,  "Teal- 
Duck,  Read  Si.it ter  calls  you  to  a  feast."  The  Teal  s.iid,  "  Indeed,  somebody  hiia 
said  soiiiefhing:"  iiiid  tiien  to  the  wnineii  he  said,  "Do  not  come;  they  are  making 
mystery;  no  woman  looks  at  it."    So  he  went.     But  the  women  said,  "We,  too,  are 
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ai^customed  to  sec  tlic  supeinaturiil ;  we  will  go,"  aud  so  they  went.  Wheu  they 
reached  the  place  there  was  much  noise,  aud  thoy  came  aud  looked  in  by  a  hole  of 
the  tent,  and  lo!  the  inmates  were  dancinj;  on  the  back  of  Teal-Duck.  Ue  saw  his 
wives  pecpinji  in,  and  juniiiing  up,  said,  "  I,  also,  will  join  the  dance  on  the  Teal's 
back,"  aud  so  he  jumped  about.  They  say  this  was  the  duck  that  is  called  the  "Teal," 
and  hence,  to  this  day,  that  duck  has  uo  fat  on  its  back,  because  the  people  danced 
on  it,  they  say. 

Then  the  two  women  started  back,  and,  taking  two  blankets,  they  put  bees  in 
the  one  aud  ants  in  the  other  and  went  on.  The  other  woman,  who  was  called  Heart- 
Killer,  was  with  the  IJoy  lU'loved.  Her  they  took  aud  thrust  out,  and  then  placed 
themselves  on  either  side  of  him. 

Then  Teal  Duck  came  home,  aiul  when  he  had  lifted  one  blanket  the  bees  came 
out  and  stung  him;  when  he  lilted  the  other  the  ants  came  out  and  bit  him.  Then 
he  said,  •'  Indeed,  here  is  much  that  is  strange,"  and  so  he  opened  out  the  blankets 
and  the  ants  aud  bees  swarmed  out  and  drove  everybody  from  the  house.  So  he  went 
and  found  the  two  wives  of  Teal-Duck  with  Bead  Spitter,  to  whom  he  said,  "My 
elder  brother,  give  me  back  the  younger  one."  There  was  no  rei>ly.  Again  he 
made  the  denumd,  but  uo  answer  came.  Aud  so  Teal-Duck  weut  home  singing  this 
song,  they  say: 

"You  Spitter  of  Pearls,  give  me  back  my  younger  wife; 
For  over  the  lake  I  always  drive  box-elder  i)egs." 

And  from  this  has  come  down  to  us  this  form  of  speech,  viz :  Wheu  sores  come 
out  on  people  and  pus  is  formed,  they  say,  "Teal-Duck  has  shot  Ihem." 

Now,  when  night  came  on,  Shari)-(Jras8  took  his  knife,  and  finding  the  Tioy- 
IJeloved  sleeping  with  the  two  women,  he  cut  off  his  hciid,  ami,  holding  it  in  his  haiul, 
took  his  station  iuside  of  the  tent.  Wheu  the  people  knew  that  the  IJoy-Beloved 
lay  headless  there  was  a  great  tumult.  So  they  weut  to  the  house  of  the  Teal,  but 
ills  graiulmother  had  placed  him  on  the  top  of  his  tent.  They  went  in,  but  only  a 
little  brown  heron  came  Hying  out.  Hence  the  fowl  that  is  called  Little-Brown-Uerou 
(snii)e)  is  the  graudmother  of  the  Teal- Duck.  It  flew  away  and  alighted  in  the  corner 
of  a  reed  marsh.  Tiien  the  people  went  and  trod  down  aud  trampled  up  thoroughly 
the  reed  island.  Hence,  when  all  the  roots  of  the  reeds  are  red,  they  sjiy  this  is  the 
blood  of  the  Teal's  grandmother. 

Then  Teal-Duck,  having  the  heiul  of  the  Boy-Beloved,  went  and  stood  within 
the  tent  of  the  chief.  And  the  mother  of  Boy  IJeloved  cried,  and  said,  "You  bad, 
worthless  fellow  who  debauched  my  child  and  had  people  dance  u[)ou  your  own  back, 
you  have  imi)overislied  me."  While  she  cried,  some  one  said,  "  Indeed,  aud  was  it  I 
wlio  <li(l  tliis  thing!"  Then  thcv  called  Hijktonii,  and  when  his  mother  said,  i-rying, 
"  Who  is  it  wiio  says  this  aloud,  '  Indeed,  and  was  it  1  who  did  it?'"  Then  ITijktomi 
.said,  "Now,  consider  this:  You  say  Uijktouu  is  a  fool;  why,  don't  you  understand 
this?     It  is  he  who  stands  within  the  tent  who  says  this." 

Then  they  tore  (h)wn  the  tent  and  bciicld  Teal-Duck  hohling  the  head  of  Boy- 
Beloved  ami  the  other  having  the  knife,  and  they  8t<M)d  up  high.  "  Come  down," 
they  said,  "you  shall  live;"  but  up  they  went  and  stood  in  tlu^  moon.  .\nd  so 
now,  when  the  moon  is  full,  what  ai)pcars  in  it  is  Teal-Duck  holding  the  head  of  Oue- 
who-si)its-out-pearls,  and  the  other  is  Sharp-Grass  holding  the  kuife  in  his  hauds. 

This  isthc  Mvth. 


PAKABL?:  OF  THE  PRODIGAL  SON— Luke  XV,  11-32.^ 
Wicasta  warj  ciijliiijtku  noijpa:    uqkaq  hakakata   kiij  lie  atkiikii  kii) 

Man  a  siml.is  two:  and  youngeat  the      that     fath.r  liis       the 

heciya:  Ate,  woyuha  mitawa  kte  cii]  he  micu-wo,  eya.     Uijkai)  woyulia 

Miilto-hhn:    Father,         gowls  mine         will  be    the     that    me  niiiiegivo,     he  said.  And  goods 

kin  yuakii)ain  wicaku.     Uijkai)  iyoliakain  aijpetu  tonaiia,  ciqliiijtku  hakakta 

the  dividiDB        them  he  cave.  And  after  <W  few,  sonhis   ^         youugegt 

koi)  he  owasiq  witaya  tpahi,  ka  itehaqyarj  makoce  way  ekta  icimani  ya; 

tiiat-      that  all  together     gathered    and  afarofT  country  a  to  traToling     went; 

was  hiaown, 

ka  lien  sihaij  ohaijyaijpi  kiij  oi),  taku  yulie  ciq  owasiq  hdutakunisni.     Uijkaij 

anil    there      l>ad  doings  the      by,      what    '  he-had     the  all  he  destroyedhis-own.  And 

owasin  waijna  lidusote  Cehaij,  makoce  kiij  he  en  wi6aakihai]  hiijca;  uijkaij 

all  now         he-hads|>ent       when,  eountry  the      that    in  famine  very;  and 

his  own 

hiqiiakaha  wicakiza.     Uqkaij  makoce  kiij  hen  uqpi  kiij  wayzi  ti  kii]  ekta 

consequently     lie-waaiu  want.  And  country  the       there      dwelt       the  one      house  the  to 

i,    kii  kici  yayka;  uijkaij  he  maj^a  kiij  ekta  kukuse  wo  wicaku  kte  yesi- 

went,  and     with  was;  and      that  one    tiild  the         to  swine         food     them  give    should    sent. 

Uijkaij  kukuse  taku  yutapi  kiij  liees  oij  wipii^iye  waciij;  tuka  tuweday 

And  swine  what  eat  the     even-that  with        fiU-hiniself         desired ;  but  .someone 

(lot  oku  sni.     Uijkaq  warjua  iciksuye  yehai}  heya :  Ate  wicasta  opewicatoi) 

food    gave-     not  And  now  remembered-       when       this-said:      My-  man  them-bought 

him  himself  fatlicr 

kiij  lie<^a  tona  wicayuha,  ka  hena  aguyapi  iyakicuya  yuha])i,  tuka  iiiiye  ke 

the       such  how  many      them  has,         and     tliose  breiul        more-thau-enough  they  have,         but  I     myself 

wotektelidapi  kiij  oij  atakunisni  amayaij  ce.      Ito  nawaziij,  ka  ate  ekta 

hunger  the       by-  I  am  becoming  ftA^ble.  Lo!  T  stand  and      my-         to 

meaiis-of  (-arise),  fatlior 

walule  ca,  hewakiye  kta;  Ate,  mahpiya  kiij  ekta  ka  niye  uakuij  nitokam 

I-go-home     and.  to.him-I-say-thia     will:     Father,         heaven  the      against    and      thee  also  thee-hefore 

wawalitani;    ka     detaijhaij     ciijdamayaye     kta    iyemacece    sni;     wicasta 

I-havo-ainmMl;  and        from-this  time,         chihl-me-thuu-have      shouldst       1  am  worthy  not;  man 

opewicayatoij  kiij  hees  waijzi  iyececa  makai>a  wo,  epe  kta  (5e,  eya.     Uijkaij 

hem-th->'.i  llast-boiight    the       even  one  like  me-make,  I-say    will        ,       he-s»id.  And 

naziij    liiyaye,  ca   atkuku    ekta    ki.      Tuka   nahahii)    itehaij    ku,    atkuku 

he  rose  to  his  feet,         and      father-his  to     wenthome.      But  whilostill  far-off       coming-    father-bis 


h 


lome. 


waijlidake  ^-a,  oi)(5ikida  \r,  iijyaijg  ye  va,  poskiii  hduze  ^a,  iikputaka.     Uqkaij 

saw-hlm         and     liad-compas-   and       running'    went,  and  uy-the-neok  clasped     and       kisse<l-)um  And 

his  own  Minn  im  his  own,  '  his  own,  his  own. 

(iiyhiijtku  kiq  he(^iya:  Ate,  mahpiya  kiy  ekta  ka  iiiye  nitokam  wawahtani, 

sonhis  the       llilssaid-       Father,        heaven"  the         to         and       tliV       theo-before        l-havo-ainnod 

to-liim: 

Va  detaijharj  ciijcamayaye  kte  6ix)  he  iyemacede  sni,  eya. 

and    fnnn-thia-Ume     obild-mothon-have  ahunldst  tbo  that     I  am  worth;       not,    he-said. 


iTlio  a(ciiinpaii.viii«  interlinear  translations  from  the  Hiblo  appeared  in  the  edition  of  1852,  just 
after  the  (iraminitr. 
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Tiika  atkiiku  kii)  taokiye  kir)  hewicakiya:  Siua  iyotai)  waste  kir)  he 

IJiit        lathcr-hiR      the       Iiis-servant      the       thisto-them-said:      Blanket    '  most  good         tbe     that 

au-po,  ka  iijkiya-po;  ka  raazanapcupe  war)  nape  kiij  en  iyekiya-po;    ka 

bringye,      and      p\it-on-lnm-ye:       and  fluger-ring  a  liand         the       on  put-yej  and 

siha  haijpa  ohekiya-po;  ka  ptezicadarj  cemyapi  kiij  he  den  au-po,  ka  kte-po; 

fi'ct     niocciisiuB       put-on-hini  ye;         and  cow-calf  fatted  the     that    hero    hring-ye,     and      kill-ye; 

wauijtapi  ka  uijkiyuskiijpi  kta  ce.     Miciijksi  kiij  de  ta,  uijkaij  kini;  taijirjsni 

we-eat         and  wc-rejoice  will       .  My  aou         the     this  dead,        and    lives-agaiu;         lost 

ka  iyeyapi,  eya.     Uijkai]  hiijnakaha  wiyuskiijpi. 

and       is-found.        hc'-aaid.  And  immediately  they-r^oiccd. 

Uijkaij  chjhiijtku  tokapa  koij,  he  maoata  urj :  uijkaij  tikiyadai)    ku    ca 

And  son-his  eldest     that-was,  that       fieldat       was:  and  houso-nearto       waa   when 

coming 
home 

dowaripi  ka  wacipi  nahorj.      Urjkaij  ookiye  waijzi  kij)ar),  ka  hena  token 

sinjiiug         and       dancing        lie-heurd.  And  servant  one        hc-called-to,  and tliescthings  how 

kapi  hecirjhaij,  he  iwaij^a.     Uijkaij  lieciya:  Nisurjka  hdi ;  uijkaij  ni  uij  ka 

meant  if,  that   he  inquired.  And  lie-said-this-    Thy-younger-      lias-  and        alive    is       and 

tohim:  brother    come-home ; 

zaniyaij  lidi  kiij ;  heorj-etaijhaij  uiyate  ptezicadaij  cemyapi  koij  he  kikte  ce, 

well  has-      the;  therefore  tliy-father  cow-calf  fatted      that-wasthat     killed       , 

come-liome  for  him 

eya.      Uijkaij   liecen  silida,  ka  tin  kihde  waciij   sni ;    hehan  atkukii  kiij 

he-said.  And  so       lie-was-angry,  and  iiit^i-the-    ln^-go-  desired        not;  then  fathe»-his         tlio 

liouHo       liome 

tarjkan  hiyu  ka  cekiya.     Uijkaij   hehan  wayupte  ^a  atkiiku  kiij  heciya: 

ont  came       and  Iwsouj^li't-him.  And  then  he-answered      and      fatlicr-his        tlio       thissaid-tO; 

Ilio,  waiiiyetu  ota  waijna  waociciye,  ca  iyae  ciij  toliiijni  kawape  sni;  hececa 

Lo!  winter  many        now      I -have -helped -thee,  andthy-word  tbe  ever  I-ijassed-        not;  thus 

be von d 

esta,  kodawicawaye   cirj  oin  winiduskii]   kta  e   tohhjni  taciijcadarj   waijzi 

alOioiigh,     friend-them-I-have  the       witli  I-rejoice  might  tliat  at-any-time  deer-child  one 

niayaku  mi  ce:    Tuka  nicujksi  witkowiqpi  kiij   om  woyulia  nitawa  kiij 

me-thou-        not         :  But  thy-son  harlots  tlie       with        property  thy  the 

gavest 

temniciye  citj  de  hdi  ca,  warjcake  ptezicadaij  cemyapi  kirj  he  yecicata  ce, 

eaten-tip-for-thee  the    this    conte-  when,        at-once  cow-calf  fatted  the     that    thou-for-bim-      , 

home  hast-killetl 

eya.     llijkaij  heciya;  Ciijs,  ohiijiiiyaij  mici  yamj ;  ka  taku  mduhe  6u)  he 

be-8ald.  And  thlH-be'-said-         Son,  always  mo-with   thou-art;      and      what         I-bavo         the     that 

tohim : 

iyuhpa  nitawa.     Nisuijka  kiij  de  ta  uijkaq  kini ;    tarjiijsni,  urjkaij  iyeyapi 

all  thine.  Thy  younger-     the     this   was-        and  has-como-         was-Iost,  and  is-found 

l»n)tlier  deail  to-life; 

kiij  heoij  etaijhaij  ito,  caijte  uijwastepi  ka  uijkiyuskiijpi  kte  ciij  lie  hecetu 

the  therefore  lo!         heart  wo-good  and  we-r^oice  should    tbe     that      Is-right 

ce,  eya  ce. 

,     he -said 


THE  LORD'S  PRAYER. 
Itaijcaij  tawocekiye  kin. 

Lord  liis-prayer  the. 

Ateui]yar)pi    malipiya   ekta   naijke    ciij;    Nicaze  kit)  wakai]flapi  kfe; 

FjlthHr-wc-h.'i\'4>  heavcii  in  tliotl-art         tho;         Tliy-iiaiuo      tlir  hnly-rej^ardtul         sliull; 

Nitokii'oijze  kiij  a  kto.     Mal'ipiya  ekta  token  nitawaciij  ec'oijpi  kiij,  maka  akan 

Tliykiiij^ilitm         tlio  conn*  Hhall.  Heaven  in  how  thy-will  is-dono       the,       earth       upon 
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heceu  ecoijpi  nuijwe.     Aijuetukiij  de  teku-yutapi  uijkii-po:'  kawauijlitanipi 

go  <l»iu>         may-it  be.  Duv  the    this  lood  iisgivi;:  uikI       our  trcspaanes 

kiij  uijkicicazuzu-po,  uijkis  iyeceu  toua  eciijsniyaij  uijkokicil'iaijyaijpi  lieiia 

the  craitefor  U8,  wo  likv-aH   a8'iu.iya.i  wrongfv  havo-ilouetoun  those 

iye6en  wiciujkuncazuzupi  kiij.     Wowawiyutaijye  kig  he  en  iyaye  ugyaqpi 

uvon-as  tlit'tii-we-forgivo  the,  Teinptatiuu  the     that  into       t^-gu  us-caiiBc 

8ui-po,  ka  taku  sica  etaijliaij  euijlulaku-pu.     Wokicoijze  kiij,  wowas'ake  kiij, 

not,         and     what       bad  from  iia  deliver.  Klugilom  the.  atrviigth  the, 

wowitaij  kiij,  lienakiya  owihaijkc  waiiin  uitawa  nuijwe.     Aineu. 

glory  the,  allthese  end  none  thine  may-be.  Ameu. 


THE  FOURTH  COMMANDMENT. 
Woahope  itopa. 

Commaudmeut     fourth. 

Ai)petu-okihpapi    kiij '  he  kiksuye  va  wakaq  da-wo.      Aqpetu   ^akpe 

Day-ofreat  tlie      tliat       romeuilicr       and         holy         regard  tiiou.  Day  six 

htayaiii  ka  iiitohtaui  kiij  owasiij  ecauoij  kta.     Tuka  aijpetu  isakowiij  kiij  he 

thou  lalKir     and       thy-work         the  all  thou-do      shalt.  l!ut  day  seventh  the    tliat 

aijpetu-okihpapi,  Yehowa  Taku-Wakaij  uitawa  kiij  he  tawa,  he  en  wicohtaui 

dayof-rcat,  Jehovah  God  thy  the   tlmt      his,       that    in  work 

takudai)  ecaiioy  kte  sni,  uiye  ka  uiciqksi,  ui(''Uijksi,  wicasta  iiitaokiye,  wiijyay 

sonielitlle        thoiido     alialt   not,      thou     and       thy-son,       thydauglitor,  man  thyaervant,  woman 

uitiiokiye,  nitawoteca,  ka  tuwe  tokeca  nitatiyopa  kiij  en  iiij  kiij  henakiya. 

thy-8orvant.  tliycattlc,  and    whoever        else  tliy  door  the       in       ia       the  so-many. 

Aijpetu  sakpe  en  Yehowa  niahpiya,  inaka,  inhiiwaijca  ka  taku  ohiiaka 

Way  six  in        Jehovah  heaven,  earth,  water-all  and      ivliat  ia-in 

ko  owasiij  ka^ra;  uykaij  aijpetu  isakowiij  kiij  he  en  okihpa,  hecen  Yeliowa 

also  all  made;  and  day  seventh  the     that    in         rested,  so  Jehovah 

aijpetu-okihpapi  kiij  lie  hdawaste  ka  hduwakaij. 

day-of-nsat  the    that         blessed         and  hallowed 

his  own  his  own. 


I  Some  of  t)i<>  Dakota  ob,j«ct  to  tlie  uso  of  tho  impeiativo  iu  wo  and  po,  in  acUresslDj?  God,  pre- 
ferring tlio  oiuliug  ye,  ploaac. — j.  o.  D. 
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ETHNOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER    I . 

THE  DAKOTA. 

The  introduction  to  the  Dakota  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  published 
by  the  Smitiisonian  Institution  in  1852,  commences  with  this  paragraph: 

Tlie  nation  of  Sioux  Indians,  or  Dakotas,  as  they  call  themselves,  is  supposed 
to  number  about  25,000.  They  are  scattered  over  an  immense  territory,  extending 
from  the  Mississippi  lliAcr  on  tlie  east  to  the  Black  Hills  on  the  west,  and  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux  Kiver  on  the  south  to  Devils  Lake  on  the  Jiorth.  Early 
in  the  winter  of  1837  they  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their  land  lying  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  this  tract  at  present  forms  the  settled  portion 
of  Minnesota.  During  the  summer  of  1851  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aftairs,  with 
Governor  Kamsey,  of  Minnesota,  negotiated  with  the  Dakotas  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Minnesota,  or  St.  P''*iers  Valley,  for  all  their  land  lying  east  of  a  line  running  from 
Otter  Tail  Lake  through  Lake  Traverse  (Lac  Tra-vers)  to  the  junction  of  the  Big  Sioux 
Hiver  with  the  Missouri;  the  Indians  retaining  for  their  own  settlements  a  reservation 
on  the  upper  Minnesota  20  miles  wide  and  about  110  long.  This  purchase  includes  all 
the  wooded  laiuls  belonging  to  the  Dakotas,  and  extends,  esi)ecially  on  the  south  side 
of  the  ]\Iiiinesota  River,  some  distanc»*  into  the  almost  boundless  i)rairie  of  the  West. 
Beyond  this,  the  Indians  follow  the  buftaloes,  which,  although  evidently  diminishing 
in  numbers,  still  range  in  vast  herds  over  the  prairies.  This  animal  furnishes  the 
Indian  with  food  and  clothing,  and  a  house,  and,  during  the  summer,  with  the  "bois 
de  vache"  for  fuel.  In  the  winter  these  sons  of  the  prairie  are  obliged  to  pitch  their 
tents  at  or  in  the  little  clusters  of  wood,  which  here  and  there  skirt  the  margins  of 
the  streams  and  lakes. 

The  interval  of  thirty  years  has  made  such  changes  in  this  people  as 
to  require  an  almost  entirely  new  statement.  First,  as  regards  numbers: 
The  above  statement  was  made  mainly  by  estimation,  and  not  on  actual 
count.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  Dakota  were  at  that  time  receiving 
annuities.  In  this  case  the  estimate  was  largely  under  the  truth.  Since 
that  time,  when  the  western  Dakota  were  at  w^ar  with  our  Goverimient, 
they  were  variously  estimated  as  numbering  from  40,000  upward.     But  as 
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tlioy  are  now  gathered  at' the  various  agencies,  viz,  Cheyenne  River,  Crow 
Creek,  Devils  Lake,  Lower  Brule,  Pine  Ridge,  Rosebud,  Sissetou,  Stand- 
ing Rock,  and  Yankton,  in  Dakota  Territory,  with  Poplar  River  hi  Mon- 
tana, luid  Santee  in  Nebraska,  they  are  reported  at  a  little  less  than  30,000. 
This  does  not  include  the  more  than  100  families  of  homesteaders  at  Flan- 
dreau  and  Brown  Earth.  Nor  does  it  include  Sitting  Bull's  party,  the 
greater  part  of  which  has  recently  returned  to  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  are,  Dakota-speaking  pcophi  beyond  the  line,  the  Stoneys, 
and  Assiniboin,  besides  at  least  1,000  of  the  refugees  from  our  war  of 
1862,  who  have  become  permanent  residents  in  the  Queen's  dominions. 
We  now  conclude  that  40,000  will  be  a  low  estimate  of  those  who  speak 
the  Djikota  language. 

Secondly,  as  regards  habitat:  This  will  be  made  i)lain  by  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  migrations  and  history  of  the  different  tribes  which  constitute 
the  Dakota  nation. 

TRIBES. 

Their  name,  the  Dakota  say,  means  Imgmd  ov  allied;  and  they  some- 
times speak  of  themselves  as  the  "Oceti  sakowiy,"  Seven  council  fires. 
These  are  the  seven  principal  bands  which  compose  the  tribe  or  nation,  viz: 

1.  The  Mdewakaqtoqwaij,  Village  of  the  Spirit  LaJ-'e.  Their  name  is 
derived  from  a  former  residence  at  Mdewakaij  {Spi'  ^  \  '  d  Lake),  Mille 
Lacs,  which  are  in  Minnesota,  at  the  head  of  Rum  River.  This  was  the 
old  home  of  the  nation,  when  Hennepin  and  Du  Luth  visited  them  two 
hundred  years  ago.  As  these  so-called  Spirit  Lake  villagers  occupied  the 
gateway  of  the  nation,  they  were  for  a  long  time  better  known  than  the 
other  portions  of  the  tribe,  and  came  to  regard  themselves  as  living  in  the 
center  of  the  world.     Thirty  years  ago  this  record  was  made  of  them : 

They  are  divided  into  seven  prineipal  villages,  three  of  which  arc  still  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  others  on  or  near  the  Minnesota,  within  25 
or  30  miles  of  Fort  Snelliiig.  This  portion  of  the  Dakota  i)coplc  have  received  an- 
nuities since  the  year  1838,  and  their  number,  as  now  enrolled,  is  about  li,O00.  They 
plant  corn  and  other  vegetables,  and  some  of  them  have  made  a  little  progress  in 
civilization. 

In  that  same  year  of  1851  they  sold  their  land  to  the  Government 
and  were  removed  to  a  reservation  on  the  upper  Minnesota,  and  were  the 
principal  actors  in  the  emeute  of  1862,  which  resulted  in  their  capture  and 
dispersion.  Those  who  fled  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  with  Little  Crow 
have,  for  the  most  part,  remained  there,  while  those  who  lived  through  the 
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ordoal  of  captivity  are  now  a  civilized  people  at  the  Santee  Af]^ency,  in 
Nebraska,  and  at  the  Flandreau  Homestead  Settlement  on  the  Big'  Sioux. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Mdevvakar)tor)way  is  accounted  for  by  Mr.  M. 
Renville  as  follows:  In  the  east  country  there  was  a  large  lake,  and  in  the 
lake  there  was  a  Takn-Wakaij,  which  was  feared,  lint  there  they  made 
their  village.  And  when  the  |)lanting  time  came  this  local  god  always 
made  his  appearance.  But  this  gens  dreamed  of  it  and  worshiped  it,  and 
no  more  feared  it.  Hence  they  got  the  name  of  "  Sacred-Lake  Villagers." 
This  was  an  original  gens  of  the  Dakota  people,  which  was  afterwards 
divided  into  seven  gentes,  viz:  (1)  Ki-yu-ksa,  Breakers  of  custom  or  law, 
said  to  refer  to  marrying  into  their  own  gens.  (2)  He-mni-caij  (Hay- 
minnee-chan),  Hill-tvater-wnod,  the  name  of  Barn  131uff  at  Red  Wing.  (3) 
Ka-po-za  (Kaposia),  Lif/ht  ones,  those  who  traveled  unincumbered  with 
baggage.  (4)  Ma-ga-yu-to  sni,  Theij  tvJio  do  not  eat  geese.  (5)  He-ya-ta- 
toij-we.  The  Back  Villagers.  Tliis  was  the  Lake  Calhoun  band.  (6)  Oyate- 
sica,  Bad  people.     (7)  Tiij-ta-toij-we,  Prairie  Villae/ers.^ 

2.  The  Wahpekute,  Leaf-shooters.  It  is  not  now  known  from  what 
circumstances  the  Walipeknte  received  their  name.  Thirty  years  ago 
they  were  a  roving  band  of  about  500  or  600,  who  laid  claim  to  the 
country  of  Cannon  River,  the  head  waters  of  the  Blue  Earth,  and  west- 
ward. They  were  guilty  of  the  massacre  of  Spirit  Lake,  in  Iowa,  in  1857, 
and  were  so  demoralized  thereby  that  they  became  rovers,  and  have  lost 
their  place  in  the  Dakota  family.  After  the  sale  of  their  land,  in  1851, 
they  became  connected  with  the  Spirit-Lake  band,  and,  disregarding  their 
gentes,  some  of  them  are  now  at  Santee  Agency  and  some  at  Sisseton 
Agency,  but  the  greater  part  have  fled  to  the  Missouri  River  and  to  Canada. 

3.  The  Wahpetoijwaij,  ViUafje  in  the  Leaves,  probably  obtained  their 
name  from  the  fact  that  formerly  they  lived  only  in  the  woods.  The  old 
home  of  this  l)and  was  about  tlu^  Little  Rapids,  which  is  some  45  miles  by 
water  from  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota  River.  Thirty  years  ago  it  was 
written : 

About  300  still  reside,  there,  but  the  larger  part  of  the  band  have  removed  to 
Laf'-qui-]i:iile  and  Bi}?  Stone  Lake.  In  all  they  niiinbet-  about  1,000  or  1,200  souls. 
They  all  plant  ('(irii,  more  or  less,  and  at  Lac-ciui-parle,  one  of  the  mission  stations 
occupied  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  they  Lave 
made  some  i)rogress  in  learning  to  read  and  write  their  own  language,  and  Iiave 
substituted,  to  some  extent,  the  use  of  the  plow  for  tlie  hoe. 


'  Hake-waste,  a  chief  of  the  Mdewaltaijtotjwarj,  who  was  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1880,  gave 
tht!  fifth  :in(l  wvoiith  ^eiitosiis  "  Hcynl:i  otni)wc"  iiiid  " 'Pii)taotoi)we;"  liut  since  thon  Rev.  A.  L.  Kiggs 
lias  given  tlie  forms  "  lleyatiitoijwaij  "  and  '■  Tiijtatoywaij." — .).  <>.  i). 
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These  Dwellers  in  the  Leaves  were  more  or  less  mixed  up  in  the  out- 
break of  18f>2.  Some  of  them  fled  to  Manitoba,  where  they  now  have  a 
native  church  near  Fort  P^lhn.  Some  of  them  wei-e  of  the  captivity,  and 
can-ied  letters  and  religion  into  the  prison,  while  some  were  prominent  in 
brino-ino-  about  a  counter  revolution  and  in  delivering  the  white  captives. 
They  are  now  mixed  with  Sisseton  on  the  Sisseton  and  Devil's  Lake  Reser- 
vations and  in  the  lirown  Earth  Homestead  Settlement. 

Mr.  M.  Renville  accounts  for  tbe  origin  of  the  name  Leaf  Villagers  in  this  wise: 
"First,  tradition  says  the  clan  were  in  tlie  habit  of  making  booths  witli  tree 
branches  with  tbe  leaves  attsiched.  Secondly,  when  camping  in  a  country  of  prairie 
and  woods  they  were  in  the  habit  of  making  their  camp  in  tlie  wood.  Hence  their 
Dame.  They  were  divided  into  three  subgent«s,  viz:  1.  Wali-i)a-toij-wan.'  2.  Ta-ka- 
psin-tona.  3.  OtellatoijiDi.  They  lived  originally  at  Knife  Lake,  where  there  was  a 
beautiful  prairie.  A  part  of  the  clan  became  famous  ball  players,  and  hence  the  name 
of  Takapsintona.  Another  i)ai't  were  afraid  of  enemies,  and  so,  when  on  journeys, 
they  sought  a  thicket  in  which  to  make  their  camp.  Hence  they  were  called  Otelii- 
atoijwe,  IhcellerK  in  ThickeU.'" 

4.  The  Si-si-torj-way.  Formerly  we  were  told  that  si-siij  meant 
sicampij  land;  and  so  we  translated  the  name  Swamp  Villagers.  But  the 
evidence  is  in  favor  of  another  meaning  and  origin.  M.  Renville  gives  the 
following:  At  Traverse  des  Sioux,  at  the  Blue  Earth,  and  on  the  Big  Cot- 
tonwood, they  made  their  villages.  They  took  many  fish  from  the  river 
and  lakes.  These  they  cut  up  and  dried,  throwing  the  scales  and  entrails 
in  heaps,  which  appeared  partly  white  and  shining,  and  partly  black  and 
dirty.  This  appearance  they  called  sirj-siij.  And  lience  when  the  young 
men  of  other  villages  would  go  to  see  them  they  said.  Let  us  go  to  the 
Sisiatoijwaij — those  who  live  (m  the  siijsir).  Hence  tlie  people  were  called 
Sisseton. 

They  were  divided  thus  into  subgentes:  The  white  people  brought 
whiskey.  The  Sissetons  got  drunk  and  killed  each  other.  By  this  means 
they  were  scattered.  '  Some  went  up  to  Lake  Traverse,  and  some  went  to 
the  Two  Woods  west  of  Lac-(jui-parle. 

These  last  were  called  (1)  Ti-zaptaijna,  Fwe  Lodges.  These  were 
Thunder  Face's  people.  Some  were  called  (2)  Okopeya.  These  were  his 
brother's  followers.     A  part  of  the  gens  remained  at  Traverse  des  Sioux 

'The  following  ih  a  full  list  of  the  gentcH  of  the  WaVipetoijwaij,  as  obtaiued  from  their  mis- 
■ioiiary.  Hev.  Edward  Ashley,  iti  1884  :  ( 1)  Ii)yai)  eoyaka  atoi) wai),  VUlage  at  the  Rapids  ;  (2)  Takapsin 
toijwaijiia,  ThoM  teho  hwell  at  the  Shinny-ground;  (3)  Wiyaka  otina,  Dwellers  on  the  Sand;  (4)  Otolii 
atoi)wai).  nitttiie  On-tht-Thiiket  (si<);  (5)  Wita  otiiia,  nwellers  lu-the-hhind;  (K)  Wakpa  atoijwai), 
Village  Oa-Ihe- Hirer ;  (7)  <''ai)-ka}ca  otiiia.  Duellers  In-I.ng  (hutst).  Wh™  thoy  camjied  with  the 
Sisitoijwai),  a  different  order  of  these  geiitos  was  observed,  as  will  l>e  explaineil  hereafter.— j.  o.  D. 
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and  at  Little  Rock.  These  were  called  (3)  Can-sda-ci-ka-na,  Little  j)Iace 
bare  of  wood}  These  were  Sleepy  Eyes'  and  Red  Iron's  people.  Another 
portion  was  called  (4)  Amdo-wa-pus-kiya.  They  lived  at  Lake  Traverse 
and  were  great  buffalo  huntei-s.  They  often  moved  camp  when  their  meat 
was  not  dried,  and  so  spread  it  out  on  tlu^  horses'  backs  and  on  the  thills, 
and  hence  were  called  Dryers  on  the  Shoulder.  These  were  Standing  Buf- 
falo's people.     (5)  Basdece  sni.     (G)  Kapoza.     (7)  Ohdihe. 

Previous  to  18G2  they  nixmbei'fed  about  3,000.  But,  being  in- 
volved in  the  u})rising  of  that  year,  they  fled  to  the  Missouri  River  and 
to  Canada.  Some  have  returned,  and  ai*e  at  the  Sisseton  and  Devil's  Lake 
agencies.^ 

These  Mississippi  and  Minnesota  Dakotas  are  called,  by  those  on  the 
Missouri,  Isarjties  or  Santies,  from  'isayati'  or  'isaqyati;'  which  name  seems 
to  have  been  given  them  from  the  fact  that  they  once  lived  at  Isaqtamde, 
Knife  Lake,  one  of  those  included  under  the  denomination  of  Milte  Lacs.^ 

'  Mr.  Ashley  says  that  these  were  Sleepy  Eyes'  division  of  the  Kahmi  atoi)\vai). — J.  o.  D. 

^  The  followiiif5  are  the  geiites  and  subgentes  of  the  Sisitoijwaij,  as  given  by  their  mission- 
ary, Rev.  Edw.  Ashley,  in  1884.  Beginning  at  the  north  and  to  the  right  of  the  opening  of  the 
tribal  circle  the  tents  were  pitched  in  the  following  order:  1.  (a)  Wita  waziyata  otina,  Dtoellers  at 
the  Nwthern  Inland,  (h)  Ohdihe.  2.  («)  Basdece  sni.  Those  n-ho  do  not  split  (the  backbone  of  the 
buffalo).  (6)  lU)Ua]\-t\ua,  Dwelleis  at  the  South.  3.  («)  Kaliini  atoijwaij,  Village  at  the  liend.  Part  of 
these  were  called  C'aytida  oikana.  (6)  Mani-ti,  Those  uho  pitched  their  tents  away  from  the  main  camp. 
(c)  Keze,  Barbed,  as  a  (ishhook  ;  a  name  of  ridicule.  The  Keze  tents  were  on  the  right  of  the  south 
end  of  the  tribal  circle.  On  the  left  of  them  came:  4.  dayknte,  Shooters  at  trees,  another  name  given 
in  derision.  5.  («)  Ti-za](tai),  Fire  Lodges.  (6)  Okopeya,  In  danger.  6.  Kapoza,  Those  who  travel  with 
light  burdens.  7.  Anidowai)U8kiyapi,  Those  who  pluee  the  meat  on  their  shoulders  in  order  to  dry  it.  These 
were  divided  into  three  subgentes,  Maka  ideya,  Waijmdiui)!  duta,  and  Waijmdi  nahotoij.  When  only 
a  par^  of  the  tribe  was  together  the  following  camping  order  was  observed :  The  Wita  waziyata  otina 
pitched  their  tents  from  the  right  side  of  the  opening  at  the  north  and  as  far  as  the  east;  next,  the 
Itokah-tina  extended  from  the  east  to  the  south;  the  Kapoza  occupied  the  area  from  the  south  to  the 
west,  and  the  Anulo-wapu8-kiya]ii  filled  the  space  between  theui  and  the  Wita  waziyata  otina. 

Wlien  the  Sisitoijwai)  and  Walipetoi)wai)  camped  together  it  was  in  the  following  order,  begin- 
ning at  the  right  side  of  the  opening  at  the  north:  1.  Wita  waziyata  otina  (including' Ohdihe).  2. 
Basdece  sni  (including  Itokah  tina).  3.  Iijyaij  ceyakaatoijwai).  4.  Tak.apsin  toijwaijna.  5.  Wiyaka 
otina.  6.  Otehi  atoijwaij.  7.  Witaotina.  8.  Wak]iaatoi)wai).  9.  C'aijkagaotina  (on  the  rightof  the 
south  part  of  the  circle).  10.  Keze  (on  the  left  of  the  south  part  of  the  circle).  11.  Kahmi  atoijwai). 
12.  {\iijkute.  13.  Okopeya.  14.  Tizaptaij.  15.  Kapoza.  16.  Amdo  wapuskiyapi  (on  the  left  8i<le  of 
the  opening  at  the  north). — J.  o.  D. 

'According  to  the  context,  we  are  led  to  make  this  Ijist  sentence  of  the  author  refer  to  four 
divisions  of  the  Dakota:  Mdewakai)toi)waij,  Wahpekute,  Walipetoijwaq,  and  SisitoTjwai).  But  this 
is  commented  on  in  "The  Word  Carrier"  for  .January,  1888,  in  a  criticism  of  Kirk's  Illustrated  History 
of  Minnesota: 

"One  such"  error  "  we  find  on  page  33,  where  the  Mdewakantonwans  arc  said  to  be  one  of  the 
four  bands  of  the  Sautees.  Instead  of  this,  the  Mdewakantonwans  are  the  Santees.  It  is  true  that 
white  men  on  the  Missouri  River  and  westward,  with  utter  disregard  of  the  facts,  call  all  the  Minne- 
sota .'^ioux  'Santees';  but  a  Minnesota  writer  .should  keep  to  the  truth,  if  he  knows  it." 

This  led  the  undersigned  to  ask  the  editor  of  "The  Word  Carrier,"  Kev.  A.  L.  Riggs,  the  following 
questicms  (in  April,  1888) :  (1)  Why  do  you  say  that  the  Mdewakaijtoijwaij  are  the  (only  1  Santees?  (2) 
How  do  you  interpret  the  statement  made  in  the  first  edition  of  'The  Diikota  Langu.ige,'  p.  viii  ('These 
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5.  The  Ihaijktoqwaij'  or  Yankton,  Village  at  the  End,  were  counted, 
thirty  years  ago,  at  about  240  lodges,  or  2,400  persons.  They  are  now 
reported  at  nearly  that  number  by  actual  count.  The  outbreak  did  not 
disturb  them  and  they  continue  to  occupy  their  old  home  at  the  present 
Yankton  Agency  on  the  Missouri  River,  where  they  are  making  progress 
in  civilization.  This  is  the  headquarters  of  Rev.  J.  P.  Williamson's  Presby- 
terian mission,  and  also  of  Bishop  Hare's  mission  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

G.  The  Ihaijktoijwarina,  one  of-  the  FmcI  Village  bands,  were  estimated 
at  400  lodges,  or  4,000  souls.  The  Dakota  tents  on  the  Minnesota  do  not 
average  more  than  about  6  inmates ;  but  on  the  prairie,  where,  though  the 
material  for  the  manufiicture  of  tents  is  abundant,  tent-poles  are  scarce, 
they  make  their  dwellings  larger,  and  average,  it  is  thought,  about  10  per- 
sons to  a  lodge.  The  Iharjktoijwaqna  are  divided  into  the  Huykpatina;^ 
the  Pabakse,  Cut  Heads;  the  Wazikute  or  Cai)ona,  Pine  Shooters;^  and  the 
Kiyuksa,  "Dividers  or  Breakers  of  Law.     Formerly  they  were  the  owners  of 

Mississippi  and  Minnesota  Dakotas  are  called  by  those  on  the  Missouri,  Isanties,'  to  which  yonr 
father  added  in  1882,  'or  Santees')f  Who  were  these  Mississippi  and  Minnesota  Dalvotas  at  tlie  date 
mentioned  (1»«;2)  if  not  the  Mdewakai)toi)wai),  Walipekute,  Walipetoqwaij,  and  Sisitoywaijf  (3)  Has 
there  not  been  a  ch.ange  in  the  use  of  'Santee'  since  18.52?  (4)  Are  not  all  the  Dakotas  on  the  Sautee 
reservation  known  as  Santees,  or  were  they  not  thus  known  from  the  time  of  their  settlement  on  that 
reservation  till  they  became  citizens  of  the  United  States?" 

To  this  Mr.  Kiggs  replied  as  follows : 

"The  point  I  made  with  Prof.  Kirk  was  this:  That  while  there  is  a  use  of  the  name  Santee  in 
the  Missouri  River  country  to  signify  the  Dakota  Indians  oi  the  Minnesota  and  Mississippi,  and  those 
removed  from  there,  yet  the  original  meaning  was  more  specific  and  limited.  And  that  it  was  Inex- 
cusable in  »  Minnesota  historian  to  h.ave  ignored  the  original  and  local  signification  of  the  term. 
This  did  not  conflict  in  the  least  with  the  statement  made  by  my  father  in  the  Dakota  Dictionary 
*  *  *  The  Mdewakan  and  Isantamde  are  one  and  the  same,  i.  e.,  one  of  the  Mille  Lacs,  from  whence, 
as  you  know,  came  the  names  Mdewakantonwan  and  Isanyati.  These  Mdowakantonwan  are  the 
Santees  of  Snntco  Agency,  Nebraska,  who  were  removed  from  Minnesota." 

Such  t<?stimony  ought  to  be  decisive;  yet  we  find  the  father  making  the  following  statement  (in 
1882)  in  his  "Argument  of  Migrations  (derived)  from  Names"  which  will  be  found  in  the  present 
volume :  "Santee.  For  a  century  or  more  past  there  have  been  included  in  this  name  the  Leaf  Sliootcrs 
(Wahpekutc)  and  also  the  Leaf  Village  (Walipetoijwai))." — .1.  o.  D. 

'The  following  names  of  the  Yankton  gentes  were  furnished  by  Heliaka  mani,  a  Yankton,  in 
1878:  1.  Caq-kut*',  Shonlert  at  Trees.  2.  (?agu,  JAghts,  or,  Lungs.  3.  Wakniuha  oii),  Piimpkhi-iiiid  Kar- 
ring.  4.  Hia  isdaye.  Mouth  Greasers.  5.  Waeeuijpa,  Roasters.  6.  Ikmui),  Wild  Cat  (people).  7.  Oyate 
liU-a,  Had  Nation.  8.  Wasi^'Mii)  ('•ii)('-a,  li'hite  Men's  Sons,  or,  Ualf-lh-ecds  (a  modern  addition).  In 
August,  1891,  Kev.  .losejih  W.  (_'ook,  a  missionary  to  the  Yankton,  obtained  from  several  men  the  fol- 
hiwing  order  of  their  gentes  in  the  camping  circle:— Oti  the  right:  1.  Iha  isdaye.  2.  Wakniuha  oiij. 
3.  Ikmiii).  On  the  left:  1.  Wai'euijpa.  5.  daq  kut«.  6.  Oyate sica.  7.  (3agu.  The  first  and  seventh 
gentes  always  camped  in  the  van. — j.  o.  D. 

'See  not*  under  the  next  division — IIui)kpapa. 

'  It  is  said  that  the  young  men  of  a  clan  were  poor  shooters,  ami  were  led  to  practice  by  shoot- 
ing at  a  mark,  iind  that  was  a  pine  tree.  Hence  both  these  names — Caij-ona,  Hitting  the  Hood,  and 
Wa/i-kute,  ,SA(«i/iM(/  the  Pine.  From  this  lOan  of  Pine  Shooters  the  Assinihoin,  or  "  Holie ''  of  the 
Dakota,  are  said  to  have  g]>mng. 
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the  James  River  country.  Now  they  are  distributed  in  the  villages  along 
the  Missouri,  princi])ally  at  Standi.ig  Rock.' 

7.  The  Titoqwaij.  In  its  present  form  this  might  mean  House-dwellers. 
But  it  is  understood  to  be  a  contracted  fomi  of  Tiyta-toywaq,  meaning 
Dwellers  on  the  Prairie,  or  prairie  villages.  Tliey  constitute  one-half  or 
more  of  the  whole  Dakota  nation.  For  many  years  they  have  followed  the 
buffalo  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  now  they  are  mainly  confined  to 
the  great  Sioux  Reserve  in  southwestern'  Dakota.  Not  a  dozen  years  have 
passed  since  they  began  to  take  steps  towards  education  and  civilization. 
Hitherto  the  Episcopalians  have  done  the  most  missionary  work  among 
them.  Within  two  years  past  they  have  taken  soine  interest  in  sending 
their  children  to  Hampton  and  Carlisle  to  be  educated.  With  the  Shaiena 
Shahiyela,  or  Cheyennes,  they  have  maintained  friendly  relations  and 
intermarried.  They  are  divided  into  seven  principal  tribes,  viz:  The 
Sicaijgu,  or  Brules,  Burnt  Thif/hs;  the  Itazipco,  or  Sans  Arcs,  No  Bows,  or 
Without  Bows,  as  the  word  is  luiderstood  to  be  contracted  from  Itazipa 
cedar);  the  Sihasapa,  BlacJi-feet ;  the  Minikaijye  wozupi,  or  Minnekonjoos, 
Who  Plant  by  the  Water;  the  Oohenoijpa,  Two  Boilings  or  Two  Kettles;  the 
Oglala,  or  Ogalala,  and  the  Huykpapa.  PCach  of  these  names  has  doubtless 
a  history,  which  will  be  herewith  given  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace  it 
Let  us  begin  with  the  last: 

HuT)kpapa:  For  a  good  iviany  years  we  have  been  anxiously  seeking 
to  find  out  the  meaning  and  oi-igin  of  "Hmjkpapa,"  and  its  near  neighbor 
"Huijkpatina" — they  both  being  names  of  large  families  or  clans  among 
the  1  itoijwaij.  But  our  investigations  have  hitherto  been  unsatisfactory. 
Sometimes  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  they  must  be  formed  from  "Huijka," 
which  is  an  honorable  name  for  the  older  male  relatives,  and  for  ancestors 
generally:  as  in  "Iluijkake"  ancestors,  and  "Huqkawarizi"  brothers,  and 
"Huijkayapi"  elders.  The  analysis  would  be  reduced  to  its  limit  in 
"IIuij"  mother.  "  Hurjkpa"  would  be  Huyka-pa  meaning  Family-Head; 
and  Hmjkpapa  would  l)e  a  reduplication,  while  Huykpatina  would  mean 
Dwellers  of  family  Head. 

'  111  1880,  Niisnua  taijka,  liig  Ihud,  and  Mato  noijpa,  Ttio  Grizzly  Hears,  said  that  their  people 
■were  divided  iiito  two  i)aits.  <:ai]i  liaviuji;  seven  gentes.  (I)  l'pi)er  Ihaijktoijwaijiia  includes  the  fol- 
lowing: 1.  (Jai)-oua,  Thote  vho  Ilil  the  Tree,  oi,Wa/.i-kutc,  Slwdlen  at  the  I'iiie.  2.  Takini.  3.  ^iksi- 
iena,  Small  had  oneH  of  (Ufferoil  lindx.  i.  Bakihoij,  Thone  who  daxlied-TIiehiiielvea.  5.  Kiyuksa,  Ureakers 
of  the  Law  OT  CuHtovt.  6.  Pa-liaksa,  Vnt  iffads  (divided  into  sub-gentes).  7.  Name  not  remembered. 
(II)  Huqkpatina,  or  Lower  lhai)ktoi)wai)na,  iiielndes  the  following:  1.  Pute  temini  (sic).  Sweating 
Vpper-IApH.  2.  Suij  ikceka,  Common  Dogs  (?).  3.  Tahulia  juta,  Eaters  of  the  Scrapingn  of  Skins. 
4.  Saijona,  Those  Who  Hit  Something  White  or  Gray  (in  the  distance).  These  are  ealled  the  Saijoneo 
{One  Siderst)  by  the  author.  5.  Iha  sa,  l!ed  Lips.  0.  Ito  gn,  Itnrnt  Faces.  7.  I'to  yuto  sni,  Hat  no 
linff'ahi.     The  Iliaijktoijwaijna  are  generally  called  Vanktonai. — J.  o.  D. 
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• 
Then  again  we  have  endeavored  to  derive  the  words  in  question,  from 

He-iqkpa  or  He-oiqkpa,  which  would  give  two  meanings,  Horn-end  or  That- 

end.     In  this  case  we  have  supposed  the  names  might  have  originated  from 

their  dwelHng  on  the  upper  or  smaller  part  of  the  Missouri  River.      But  as 

I  said,  neither  of  these  have  been  quite  satisfactory.     Some  other  attempted 

explanations  by  Indians  have  been  still  less  so. 

But  the  other  day,  Paul  Mazakutemani,  who  is  largely  acquainted  with 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  prairie  Indians  as  well  as  the  more  eastern 
bands,  gave  what  seems  to  be  a  very  natural  account  of  the  origin  of  both 
the  words.  From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  prairie 
Dakota  to  travel  under  strict  camp  regulations.  The  tribes  of  tlie  children 
of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  did  not  set  forward  with  more  formality,  and 
camp  with  more  precision.  The  "Tiyotipi"or  Soldier's  Lodge  took  the 
place  of  the  Ark  of  the  covenent.  Under  this  leadership  each  band  and 
each  family  took  its  appointed  place  in  the  encampment.  In  two  lines  they 
followed  the  lead  of  young  men  on  horseback  until  the  circle  was  completed. 
At  the  farther  end  of  the  circle  a  space  was  left  in  which  was  pitched  the 
Tiyotipi.  More  commonly  on  the  prairie  this  soldiers'  tent  was  in  the 
center  of  the  area.  The  ends  of  this  gateway,  which  would  be  well  repre- 
sented by  the  horns  of  a  buffalo  cow  turning  inwards,  were  called 
"Huijkpa,"  evidently  from  He-oiykpa.  The  families  camping  on  either  side 
of  this  gateway  were  called  Huykpa-tina :  whence  the  name  came  to  be  at- 
tached to  a  clan  of  the  Ihaqktoqwaqua.  The  added  '*  pa"  in  Huijkpapa  is 
probably  only  a  reduplication.'  This  is  decidedly  the  best  and  most  satis- 
factoi-y  explanation  of  this  difficult  question  in  philology,  that  has  come  to 
my  knowledge. 

Oglala  finds  its  corresponding  tenn  in  Santee,  in  Ohdada,  which  means 
to  scatter  one's  otvn  in;  and  is  understood  to  have  originated  in  l)oys  throw- 
ing sand  in  each  others'  eyes. 

The  following  important  information  is  furnished  by  Rev.  J.  Owen 
Dorsey : 

In  1879  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  John  Robinson,  missionary  to  the 
Oglala  at  Red  Cloud  Agency,  giving  the  origin  of  the  names  Huijkpapa,  Oglala,  etc., 
as  told  him  by  the  Indians  at  that  place: 

"  nnijkpai)a,  those  who  camp  at  tlic.  head  end  of  the  (Dakota)  circle;  lluykpati, 
those  who  camp  at  the  taU  end  of  that  circle.    This  latter  probably  includes  both 


'  If  there  were  a  reiluplication  in  tliis  word,  would  not  the  form  be  "  Hm)-kpa-kpa."  instead  of 
IIiin-ki>a-pat    The  final  -'pa "  may  be  compared  with  tlie  adverbial  ending  "  wapa "  in  al<o\vapa  etc 
the  locative  ending  "  U,"  and  with  the  Biloxi  endings  "  wa"  and  "  waya",»  denoting  direetion.-j.  o.  d. 
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Ihaijktoijwai)  (Yankton),  or  '  End  Village  People,'  and  Iharjktoqwaijna  (Yanktonnais), 
or  '  People  of  the  Smaller  End  Village.' 

"  Oglala  originated  in  a  quarrel  between  two  women.  One  threw  some  flour  ( !) 
in  the  face  of  the  other,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  name,  which  means  '  She  scattered 
her  own.'  The  adherents  of  the  injured  woman  separated  from  the  rest,  and 
since  then  their  people  have  been  called  the  Oglala." 

The  Oglala  are  called  '  U-b(^a'-(fa '  by  the  Pouka  and  Omaha  tribes. 

DIVISIONS  OF  THE  TITOIJWAI}. 

A.  Sicaggu — Burnt  Thighs,  or  Brules:  List  of  Tataqka  wakai)  (1880):  (1)  lya^oza,  Lump  or 
Wart  on  a  horse's  leg;  (2)  (5oka  towela,  Blue  spot  in  the  middle;  (3)  ^iyo  tagka,  Large  Grouse;  (4) 
Homna,  Smelling  of  Fish;  (5)  i^iyo  subula,  Small  (t)  Grouse;  (6)  Kaijgi  yuha,  Keeps  the  Baven;  (7) 
Pispiza  widasa,  Prairie  Dog  People  (?);  (8)  Walega  ui)  wohai),  Boils  with  the  Paunch  Skin;  (9) 
Waceuijpa,  Boasters;  (10)  Sawala,  Shawnees  (descended  from  former  Shawnee  captives);  (11) 
Ihai)ktor)wai),  Yanktoiia  (descended  from  Yauktons — refugees?);  (12)  Nahpahpa,  Take  dotcn  leggings 
(after  returning  from  war);  (13)  Apewaij  tayka,  Large  Mane. 

List  of  Rev.  W.  J.  Cleveland  (1884):  (1)  Sicai)gu,  Burnt  Thighs  proper;  (2)  Kaljega,  Making  a 
grating  noise;  {3a)  Hiijhaij  suijwapa,  Towards  the  Owl  Feather;  (h)  i^uijkaha  napii),  Wears  dog-skin 
around  the  neck;  (4)  Hihakaiihaijhaij  wii),  Woman  the  skir,  of  whose  teeth  dangles;  (5)  Huijku  wani(5a, 
Motherless;  (6)  Miniskuya  kicuij,  Wears  Salt ;  (7«)  Kiyxxksa,,  Breakers  of  the  Law  ox  Custom  ("  Breaks 
or  Cuts  in  two  his  own") ;  (J)  Tiglahu,  Drums-on-His-own  Lodge;  (8)  Waceoijpa,  Boasters;  (9)  Wagluhe, 
Inbreeders;  (10)  Isanyati,  Santees  (descended  from  the  Mdewakaijtoijwaij?);  (11)  Wagmeza  yuha. 
Has  Corn;  (12«)  Walega  oi)  wohaij,  Boils  with  the  Paunch  Skin;  (b)  Waliua,  Snorters;  (13)  Oglala 
Icidaga,  Makes  himself  an  Oglala;  (14)  Tiyocesli,  Dungs  in  the  Lodge;  (14)  Wa^aza,  meaning  not  given 
(Osagef  or  Wash  ?)  ;  (15)  leska  ciijca,  Interpreters'  Sons,  Half-breeds ;  (17)  Ohe  noijpa,  Two  Boilings,  or, 
Two  Kettles  (descended  from  the  Oohe  noijpaf);  (18)  Okaga  wicasa,  Southern  People. 

li.  Itazipoo — Sans  Arcs,  or,  Without  Boies:  (1)  Mini  sala,  Red  Water;  or,  Itazipdo-hda,  Real 
Itazipco;  (2)  i^ina  luta  oii),  Bed  cloth  ear-pendant;  (3)  Woluta  yuta.  Eat  dried  venison  or  buffalo  meat 
from  the  hind  quarter ;  (4)  Maz  pegnaka,  Piece  of  metal  in  the  hair;  (5)  Tataqka  cesli,  Buffalo  Dung; 
(6)  Siksi^ela,  Bad  ones  of  different  sorts;  (7)  Tiyopa  ocaquuqpa,  Smokes  at  the  Door  (Rev.  H.  Swift, /de 
Waanatai),  or,  Charger). 

C.  Siha-sapa — Black  Feet:  (1)  Ti-zaptai),  Fire  Lodges;  (2)  Siha  Bapa  li£a,  Real  Blaok Feet ;  (3) 
Hohe,  Assiniboin,  or,  Rebels ;  (4)  Kaijgi  suij  pegnaka,  Raven  Feather  In-the-hair ;  (5)  Waza^e,  "  Wash," 
or,  Osage  (f);  (6)  Wamnuga  oil),  Shell  ear-pendant  (of  the  shape  of  a  conch,  but  very  small);  (7)  Un- 
known or  extinct  (Rev.  H.  Swift,  fide  Charger,  who  denied  that  the  last  ^eus  was  called  Glagla  he<;a). 

D.  Minikoozu  (Minneconjou) — Those  loho  Plant  by  the  Water:  (1)  Uijkce  yuta.  Dung  Eaters; 
(2)  Glagla  he<;a,  Untidy,  Slovenly,  Shiftless;  (3)  ^uijka  yute  ^ni,  Eat  no  Dog;  (4)  Nige  taijka,  Big  Belly 
(fide  Cliarger);  (5)  Wak])okii)yai),  Flies  along  the  creek;  (6)  Iijyaq-ha  oil),  Shell  ear-ring,  i.  e.,  the 
muscle-shell  one;  (7)  tii^iiicela.  Bad  ones  of  different  sorts ;  (8)  Wagle^a  oil),  Water-snake ear-}-ing ;  (9) 
Wai)  nawcga,  i.e.,  wai)hii)kpe  nawega  Broken  Arrows  (about  oxtiuct,  fide  Charger).  All  but  Nos.  4 
and  9  were  obtained  in  1880.     All  nine  were  given  in  1884  by  Rev.  H.  Swift. 

E.  Oohe  nonpa,  Two  Kettles,  or,  Two  Boilings:  (1)  Oohenoqpa;  (2)  M.a,wi£ota,,  Skin  smeared  with 
whitish  earth .     (Rev.  H.  Swift,  _/irt6  Charger.) 

F.  Oglala:  List  of  1879-80:  (1)  Payabya  (see  2  of  next  list);  (2)  Tapi.^leca,  Spleen;  (3)  Kiyuksa, 
Breakers  of  the  Law,  or.  Custom;  (4)  Wazaza,  see  Sioaygu  list;  (5)  Ite  (ii(5a,  Bad  Faces,  or,  Oglala  \\6a,, 
Beat  Oglala;  (6)  Oiyuhpo,  see  next  list;  (7)  Waglulie,  In-breeders  (commonly  called  Loafers).  List  of 
Rev.  W.  J.  Cleveland  (1884) :  (1)  Ite  sica.  Bad  B'aces;  (2)  Payabyeya,  Pushed  aside;  (3)  Oyuhpe,  Thrown 
down,  or,  Unloaded;  (4)  Tapi4Ie<5a,  Spleen;  (5)  Pesla,  Bald-headed;  (6)  Cieli  huha  toi),  I'ot  with  legs;  (7) 
Wablenica,  Orphans  (Rev.  Mr.  Swift  makes  this  a  society  or  order,  not  a  gens);  (8)  Pe.41a  ptecela, 
Short  Bald-head;  (9)  Tasnaheca,  Gophers;  (10)  Iwayusota,  Used  up  by  begging  for,  or,  Used  up  with  the 
mouth;  (11)  Wakai),  Mysterious;  (12  a)  Iglaka  tehila,  Refused  to  remove  the  camp;  (b)  Ite  si<"a,  Bad 
Faces;  (13)  Ite  nfa  etai)hai),  I'art  of  the  Bad  Faces;  (14)  Zuzeca  kiyaksa,  Bites  the  Snake  in  two;  (1.5) 
Wa(^eoT)pa,  Roasters;  (16)  Wat'ape,  Slabbers;  (17)  Tiyocesli,  Dungs  in  the  lodge;  (18)  Wagluhe,  In- 
breeders (Cleveland  renders,  "Followers,"  or,  "Loaferi");  (19)  Wagluhe;  (20)  Oglala;  (21)  leska 
4iqca,  Interjireters'  Sons,  or,  Ilulf-brteds. 
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Mr.  Cleveland  also  gives  as  uames  for  all  tbo  O^^lala,  Oiynlipe  anil  Kiyaksa. 

0.  Hui)kpapa— List  of  1880:  (1)  Caijka  oliai),  Broken  backs  (t);  (2)  Ce  oliba,  Sleepy  meinbrum 
virile;  (3)  Tiuazipe  Ki<''a,  Bad  Boirn;  (4)  Talo  uajiii),  Fi-enh  meat  necklaces;  (5)  Kiglaska;  (())  Cekuake 
okisrla,  Haifa  brrechclolh;  (7)  .Sikiiioela,  Bad  onrn  of  different  sorts;  (8)  Wakai),  Mji^lerious:  (9)  lluijska 
/■aqtozulia,  ''Tobacco-pouch  Icggius,"  probably  so  called  from  usiu)*  Icggius  as  tobacco  ponchos. 

J.  o.  D. 

(8)  The  Assiniboin:  The  majority  of  this  tribe  live  nortli  of  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel,  but  some  of  them  are  mixed  in  with  the  Dakota  proper  at 
Poplar  River  and  elsewhere.  That  they  branched  off  from  the  Yanktonai 
some  two  centuries  ago,  is  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  Dakota.  They 
speak  the  language  as  purely  as  other  portions  of  the  parent  stock.  The 
name  Assiniboin  is  said  to  be  a  combination  of  French  and  Ojibwa.  The 
name  given  to  the  Dakota  by  their  former  enemies  is  "  liwaij."  Hence  the 
Assiniboin  are  Stone  Dakota.  The  Dakota  name  for  them  is  "Hohe,"  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  wliich  we  have  hitherto  failed  to  find  out.^ 

PRIORITY. 

Questions  of  priority  and  precedence  among  these  bands  are  sometimes 
discussed.  The  Mdewakaijtoijwaij  think  that  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota 
River  is  precisely  over  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  occupy  the 
gate  that  opens  into  the  western  world.  These  considerations  serve  to  give 
them  importance  in  their  own  estimation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sisitoywaij 
and  Ihaijktorjwaij  allege,  that  as  they  live  on  the  great  water-shed  of  this 
part  of  the  continent,  from  which  the  streams  run  northwai-d  and  eastward 
and  southward  and  westward,  they  must  be  about  the  center  of  the  earth; 
and  they  urge  this  fact  as  entitling  them  to  the  precedence.  It  is  singular 
that  the  Titoywaij,  who  are  much  the  largest  band  of  the  Dakota,  do  not 
appear  to  claim  the  chief  place  for  themselves,  but  yield  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  Ihaijktoijwaij,  whom  they  call  by  the  name  of  Wiciyela,  which,  in 
its  meaning,  may  ha  regarded  as  about  equivalent  to  ''they  are  the  2)eople." 

METHOD  OF  COUNTING. 

('ounting  is  usually  done  by  means  of  their  fingers.  If  you  ask  some 
Dakota  how  many  there  are  of  anything,  instead  of  directing  their  answer 
to  your  organs  of  hearing,  they  present  it  to  your  siglit,  by  liolding  up  so 
many  fingers.  When  they  have  gone  over  the  fingers  and  thumbs  of  both 
hands,  one  is  temporarily  turned  down  for  one  ten.  Eleven  is  ten  more  one, 
*"'  """'^'  foni'iionly  again  one;  twelve  is  ayam  two,  and  so  on;  nineteen  is  the 

'According  to  Dr.  J.  Trnuibnll,  the  nnnio  Assiniboin  is  derived    from    two  Ojibwa  w..rdH, 
asmni,    stone,  and  '•  bwaij,"  enemy .     Some  of  tlio  Sihasapa  Dakota  are  called  Hohe.— j.  o.  I). 
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other  nine.  At  the  end  of  the  next  ten  another  finger  is  turned  down,  and 
so  on.  Twenty  is  two  tens,  thirty  is  three  tens,  etc.,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ring to  the  section  on  Numeral  Adjectives  in  the  Grammar.  Opawiqge,  one 
hundred,  is  probably  derived  from  pawiijga,  to  go  round  in  circles  or  to  make 
gyrations,  as  the  fingers  have  been  all  gone  over  again  for  their  respective 
tens.  The  Dakota  word  for  a  thousand,  kektopawiyge,  may  be  formed  of 
'ake' and  ^  o\rA\f'u}^ei,^  hundreds  again,  \\&v\ng  wow  completed  the  circle  of 
their  fingers  in  hundreds,  and  being  about  to  commence  again.  They  have 
no  separate  word  to  denote  any  higher  number  than  a  thousand.  Tliere  is 
a  word  to  designate  one-half  oi  anything,  but  none  to  denote  any  smaller 
aliquot  part. 

METHOD  OF  RECKONING  TIME. 

The  Dakota  have  names  for  the  natural  divisions  of  time.  Their 
years  they  ordinarily  count  by  winters.  A  man  is  so  many  winters  old,  or 
so  many  winters  have  passed  since  such  an  event.  When  one  is  going  on 
a  journey,  he  does  not  usually  say  that  he  will  be  back  in  so  many  days,  as 
we  do,  but  in  so  many  nights  or  sleeps.  In  the  same  way  they  compute 
distance  by  the  number  of  nights  passed  in  making  the  journey.  They 
have  no  division  of  time  into  weeks.  Their  months  are  literally  moons.  Tlie 
popular  belief  is  that  when  the  moon  is  full,  a  great  number  of  very  small 
mice  commence  nibbling  on  one  side  of  it,  which  they  continue  to  do  until 
they  have  eaten  it  all  up.  Soon  after  this  another  moon  begins  to  grow, 
which  goes  on  increasing  until  it  has  reached  its  full  size  only  to  share  the 
fate  of  its  predecessor ;  so  that  with  them  the  new  moon  is  really  new,  and 
not  the  old  one  reappearing.  To  the  moons  they  have  given  names,  which 
refer  to  some  prominent  })hysical  fact  that  occurs  about  that  time  in  the 
year.  For  the  names  of  tlie  moons  most  commonly  used  by  the  Dakotas 
living  in  the  Valley  of  the  Minnesota,  with  their  significations  and  the 
months  to  wliich  they  most  nearly  correspond,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
word  "wi,"  Part  I  of  the  Dictionary. 

Five  moons  are  usually  counted  to  the  winter,  and  five  to  the  summer, 
leaving  only  one  each  to  the  spring  and  autumn;  but  this  distinction  is  not 
closely  adhered  to.  The  Dakotas  often  have  very  warm  debates,  especially 
towards  the  close  of  the  winter,  about  what  moon  it  is.  The  raccoons  do 
not  always  make  their  appearance  at  the  same  tune  every  winter;  and  the 
causes  which  pi-oduce  sore  eyes  are  not  develo2)ed  precisely  at  the  same 
time  in  each  successive  spring.     All  these  variations  make  room  for  strong 
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ar<niineuts  in  a  Dakota  tent  for  or  against  Wicata-wi  or  Istawicayazai]-wi. 
But  the  main  reason  for  their  frequent  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  viz.,  that  twelve  lunations  do  not  bring  them  to  the  point  from 
whii-h  they  commenced  counting,  never  appears  to  have  suggested  itself 
In  order  to  make  their  raoons  coirespond  with  the  seasons,  they  are  obliged 
to  pass  over  one  every  few  years. 

SACRED  LANGUAGE. 

The  Dakota  conjurer,  the  war  prophet,  and  the  dreamer,  experience 
the  same  need  that  is  felt  by  more  elaborate  performers  among  other 
nations  of  a  language  which  is  unintelligible  to  the  common  people,  tor  the 
puri)ose  of  impressing  upon  them  the  idea  of  their  superiority.  Their 
dreauLs,  according  to  their  own  account,  are  revelations  made  from  the 
spirit-world,  and  their  prophetic  visions  are  what  they  saw  and  knew  in  a 
former  state  of  existence.  It  is,  then,  oidy  natural  that  their  dreams  and 
visions  should  be  clothed  in  words,  many  of  which  the  multitude  do  not  un- 
derstand. This  sacred  language  is  not  very  extensive,  since  the  use  of  a 
few  unintelligible  words  suffices  to  make  a  whole  speech  incomprehensible. 
It  may  be  said  to  consist,  first,  in  employing  words  as  the  names  of  thing 
which  seem  to  have  been  introduced  from  other  Indian  lan<ruasres:  as,  nide, 
water;  paza,  wood,  etc.  In  the  second  place,  it  consists  in  employing  de- 
scriptive expressions,  instead  of  the  ordinary  names  of  things;  as  in  calling 
a  man  a  biped,  and  the  wolf  a  quadruped.  And  thirdly,  words  which  are 
common  in  the  language  are  used  far  out  of  their  ordinary  signification; 
as,  hepai),  the  second  child,  if  a  boy,  is  used  to  designate  the  otter.  When  the 
Dakota  braves  ask  a  white  man  for  an  ox  or  cow,  they  generally  call  it  a 
dog;  and  when  a  sachem  begs  a  horse  from  a  white  chief,  he  does  it  under 
the  designation  of  moccasins.  This  is  the  source  of  many  of  the  figures  of 
speech  in  Indian  oratory;  but  they  are  sometimes  too  obscure  to  be  beauti- 
ful. 

ARE  THE  INDIANS  DIMINISHING? 

One  view  of  the  question,  and  that  hitherto  the  most  common  one, 
considers  that  North  America  had  a  dense  population  before  the  coming  of 
tlie  white  race,  and  that  since  the  Indians  liave  been  brought  in  contact 
with  the  advance  guard  of  civilization  they  have  been  diminishing,  many 
tribes  having  disappeared.  But  another  view  is  gaining  ground  among 
students  of  the  Indian.  It  is  now  maintained  that,  in  spite  of  wars,  dis- 
eases, exposures,  and  migrations,  there  are  nearly  as  many  Indians  to-day 
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in  the  United  States  as  there  were  in  the  same  territory  in  1520,  when  the 
Spaniards  met  the  Indians  of  Florida. 

While  it  must  be  conceded,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  some  tribes  and 
bands  which  once  inhabited  the  country  occupied  by  the  people  of  these 
United  States  have  greatly  diminished,  and  a  few  have  disappeared  alto- 
gether, other  tribes  have  been  on  the  increase.  War  and  "spirit  water," 
and  the  diseases  introduced  among  them  by  the  white  people,  have  wrought 
out  their  legitimate  effects.  A  different  course  of  treatment  would  un- 
doubtedly have  greatly  modified  or  entirely  changed  the  character  of  these 
results. 

But  there  is  one  way  in  which  a  diminution  of  some  tribes  is  taking 
place,  viz,  by  ceasing  to  be  Indians  and  becoming  members  of  civilized 
society.  In  Minnesota  all  persons  of  mixed  blood,  i.  e.,  of  white  and  Indian 
descent,  are  recognized  as  citizens.  The  same  is  true  in  other  States;  and 
the  privilege  is  extended  to  those  who  are  not  mixed  bloods.  Also,  under 
present  homestead  laws,  Indians  are  becoming  citizens  by  going  off  their 
reserves.  Let  a  well-arranged  severalty  bill  be  enacted  into  a  law,  and 
Indians  be  guaranteed  civil  rights  as  other  men,  and  they  will  soon  cease 
to  be  Indians. 

The  Indian  tribes  of  our  continent  may  become  extinct  as  such ;  but  if 
this  extinction  is  brought  about  by  introducing  them  to  civilization  and 
Christianity  and  merging  them  into  our  own  great  nation,  which  is  receiving 
accretions  from  all  others,  who  will  deplore  the  result  ?  Rather  let  us  labor 
for  it,  realizing  that  if  by  our  effoi'ts  they  cease  to  be  Indians  and  become 
fellow-citizens  it  will  be  om*  glory  and  joy. 


0  H  A  P  T  E  K    II. 

MIGRATIONS  OF  THE  DAKOTA. 

Of  the  aboriginal  tribes  inhabiting  this  country,  George  Bancroft,  in 
his  History  of  the  United  States,  lias  assigned  the  first  place,  in  point  of 
numbers,  to  the  Algonquin  family,  and  the  second  place  to  tlie  Dakota. 

Those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  ethnology  and  the  languages  of 
the  races  have  almost  uniforudy  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Indians 
of  this  continent  are  connected  with  the  Mongolian  races  of  Asia.  The  line 
acro-ss  from  Asia  to  America  by  Bering  Straits  is  regarded  as  perfectly 
practicable  for  canoes.  And  in  10  degrees  farther  south,  by  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  the  distances  are  not  so  great  but  that  small  Ijoats  might  easily  pass 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  so  safely  reach  the  mainland. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  who  has  given  much  time 
and  study  to  solving  the  question,  "Whence  came  the  Indians?"  has  adopted 
tiiis  theorv,  and  makes  them  gather  on  the  Colund)ia  River,  from  whence 
they  have  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  spread  over  these  eastern  lands. 
But  it  can  be  safely  affirmed  that,  up  to  this  time,  ethnology  and  the  com- 
parative study  of  languages  have  not  quite  satisfactorily  settled  the  (|ues- 
ti(m  of  their  origin. 

In  discussing  the  (juestion  of  the  migrations  of  the  Dakota  or  Sioux, 
there  are  two  lines  o])en  to  us,  each  entirely  independent,  and  yet  botli 
telling  the  same  story:  First,  the  history,  as  written  in  books;  second, 
the  history,  as  found  in  names. 

ARGUMENT  PliOM  HISTORY. 

The  book  hi.story  runs  back  nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries.  The 
fii-st  knowledge  of  the  Dakota  nation  obtained  by  the  civilized  world  came 
through  tlu;  French  traders  and  missionaries,  and  was  carried  along  the 
line  of  the  Great  Lakes  through  New  France. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a  young  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability,  l)y  name  Jean  Nicolet,  came  from  France  to  Canada.  He  had  gi-eat 
aptness  in  actiuiriug  Indian  languages,  and  soon  became  Algonquin  and 
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Huron  interpreter  tor  tlie  colony  of  New  France.  In  tlie  year  1639  he 
visited  the  lake  of  the  Winnebagos,  or  Green  Bay,  in  the  present  state  of 
Wisconsin,  and  concluded  a  friendly  alliance  with  the  Indians  on  Fox 
River.  In  the  next  year,  Paul  le  Jeune,  writing  of  the  tribes  who  dwelt 
on  Lake  Michigan,  says,  "Still  farther  on  dwell  the  Ouinipegon,  who  are 
very  numerous."  And,  "In  the  neighborhood  of  this  nation  are  the 
Naduessi  and  the  Assiniponais."  This  appears  to  be  the  first  mention  made 
by  voyagers  of  the  Dakota  and  Assiniboin.  Le  Jeune's  information  was 
obtained  from  Nicolet,  who  claimed  to  have  visited  them  in  their  own  coim- 
tries.  .  ^ 

In  1641,  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Jogues  and  Raymbault,  of  the 
"Society  of  Jesus,"  met  Pottowattomies  flying  from  the  Dakota,  and  were 
told  that  the  latter  lived  "about  eighteen  days'  journey  to  the  westward, 
nine  across  the  lake,  and  nijie  up  a  river  which  leads  inland." 

Two  adventurons  Frenchmen,  in  1654,  went  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
the  region  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  returning  to  Quebec  two  years 
afterwards,  related  their  adventures  among  "the  numerous  villages  of  the 
Sioux."  And  in  1651),  it  is  related  that  the  two  traders,  as  they  traveled 
six  days  journey  southwest  from  La  I'ointe  in  Lake  Superior,  came  upon  a 
Huron  village  on  the  shores  of  the  Mississipj)!.  These  Hurons  had  fled 
from  a  fierce  onslaught  of  the  Iroquois,  and  for  the  time  had  taken  refuge 
among  the  Dakota.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Huron  they  saw  the  Dakota 
villages,  "in  five  of  which  were  counted  all  of  5,000  men." 

PVom  the  beginning  of  the  intercourse  of  white  men  with  Indians  on 
this  continent  the  fur  trade  has  been  the  chief  stimulus  to  adventure  and 
the  great  means  by  which  the  location  and  condition  of  the  aboriginal  pop- 
tdations  were  made  known  to  the  civilized  world.  Two  other  subsidiary 
motives  operated  tf)  bring  white  men  into  connection  with  the  gi'eat  Dakota 
nation,  viz,  the  desire  to  discover  the  great  river  on  which  they  were  said 
to  dwell,  and  the  zeal  of  the  churcli  of  Rome  to  convert  the  savages. 

In  tlie  summer  of  1660  Rend  Menard,  the  aged,  burning  with  au 
apostolic  desire  to  make  converts  from  among  the  pagans,  bore  the  standard 
of  the  cross  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  At  La  Pointe,  which  was 
already  a  trading  port,  he  wintered.  But  in  the  following  spring  he  started 
on  foot  with  a  guide  to  visit  "four  populous  nations"  to  the  westward. 
By  some  means  he  became  separated  from  his  guide  Avhile  passing  through 
the  marshes  of  northwestern  Wisconsin  and  was  lost.  Many  years  after- 
wards a  report  was  current  in  Canada  that  "his  robe  and  prayer-book 
were  found  in  a  Dakota  lodge,"  and  were  regarded  as  "wakan"  or  sacred. 
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The  successor  of  Menard  in  the  toils  of  missionary  life  was  Father 
Claude  Allouez.  He  establislied  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  La  Pointe 
and  the  Apostles'  Islands  in  the  year  1665,  and  four  years  later  he  com- 
menced a  mission  among  the  Wiimebago  and  others  on  Green  Bay. 

On  reaching  La  Pointe,  Allouez  found  tlie  Huron  and  Ojibwa  villages 
in  a  sta,te  of  gi-eat  excitement.  The  Huron,  who  had  fled  to  the  Dakota 
of  the  Mississippi  for  protection  from  the  tomahawk  of  the  Iroquois  some 
years  before,  had  behaved  ungraciously  toward  their  protectors  by  taunting 
them  with  having  no  guns;  whereupon  the  Dakota  rose  against  them,  massa- 
cred many  of  them  in  a  swamp,  and  drove  tliem  all  back  to  the  shoi'es 
of  Lake  Sui)erior.  The  Ojibwa  had  formerly  lived  to  the  east  of  Lake 
Michigan,  but  had  been  driven  westward  by  the  victorious  Iroquois.  Now 
the  Dakota,  the  Iroquois  of  the  West,  as  they  have  been  called,  had  shut 
them  up  to  the  lake  shore.  The  young  men  were  burning  to  be  avenged 
on  the  Dakota.  Here  was  gathered  a  grand  council  of  the  neighboring 
nations — the  Huron,  the  Ojibwa,  the  Potto wattomi,  the  Sac  and  Fox,  the 
Menomoni,  and  the  Illinois.  Allouez  commanded  peace,  in  the  name  of 
the  King  of  the  French,  and  offered  them  commerce  and  alliance  against 
the  Five  Nations. 

In  1667  Father  Allouez  met  a  delegation  of  Dakota  and  Assiniboin 
at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior,  near  where  is  now  the  town  of  Duluth. 
They  had  come,  they  said,  from  the  end  of  tlie  earth.  He  calls  them  "the 
wild  and  impassioned  Sioux."  "Above  all  others,"  he  says,  "they  are  sav- 
age and  warlike;  and  they  speak  a  language  entirely  unknown  to  us,  and 
the  savages  about  here  do  not  understand  them." 

But  Allouez  resolved  to  abandon  his  work  at  La  Pointe,  "weary  of 
their  obstinate  unbelief,"  and  was  succeeded  by  the  renowned  Jacques 
Marquette.  This  enterprising  and  estimable  man  entered  at  once  upon  the 
work  of  perpetuating  peace  among  the  various  tribes,  and,  in  the  autunm 
of  1669,  sent  presents  and  a  message  to  the  Dakota,  that  he  wished  them  to 
keep  a  way  open  for  him  to  the  Great  River  and  to  the  Assiniboin  beyond. 
But  not  from  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  lie  to  take  his  journey  to 
the  "Father  of  Watei-s."  In  the  following  winter  it  became  apparent  that 
the  Huron  were  not  safe  on  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
accordingly  they  abandoned  their  village,  and  at  the  same  time  Marquette 
retired  to  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  from  which  point,  in  the  spring  of  1672,  he 
proceeded,  with  Louis  Joliet,  to  find  the  Great  River,  the  "Messipi."^    They 

I  Probably  in  the  language  of  the  Illinois  Indians,  "  uiossi,"  great,  and  "  sepi,"  river. 
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proceeded  by  way  of  Greeu  Bay.  They  entered  the  mouth  of  Fox  River, 
followed  up  its  windings,  and  were  guided  by  Indians  across  to  the  head  of 
the  Wisconsin,  which  they  descended  to  the  mouth,  and  down  the  great 
river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  They  had  wintered  at  Green  Bay,  and 
so  it  was  the  17th  of  June,  1673,  when  their  canoe  first  rode  on  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi.  On  their  return  they  ascended  the  Illinois  River,  stopped 
to  recruit  at  the  famous  Illinois  village,  and,  crossing  over  to  Lake  Michi- 
gan, reached  Green  Bay  in  the  latter  end  of  September.^ 

The  Jesuit  relations  of  this  period  have  much  to  say  about  the  habits 
of  the  Dakota;  that  about  60  leagues  from  the  upper  end  of  Lake 
Superior,  toward  sunset,  "  there  are  a  certain  people,  called  Nadouessi, 
dreaded  by  their  neighbors."  They  only  use  the  bow  and  an-ow,  but  use 
them  with  great  skill  and  dexterity,  filling  the  air  in  a  moment.  "They 
tuni  their  heads  in  flight  and  discharge  their  arrows  so  rapidly  that  they 
are  no  less  to  be  feared  in  their  retreat  than  in  their  attack.  They  dwell 
around  the  great  river  Messipi.  Their  cabins  are  not  covered  with  bark, 
but  with  skins,  well  dried,  and  stitched  together  so  well  that  the  cold  does 
not  enter.  They  know  not  how  to  cultivate  the  earth  by  seeding  it,  con- 
tenting themselves  with  a  species  of  mai'sh  rye  (wild  rice),  which  we  call 
wild  oats." 

We  now  come  to  more  definite  information  in  regard  to  country  occu- 
pied by  the  Dakota  two  hundred  years  ago.  Du  Luth  and  Hennepin 
approached  the  Dakota  by  different  routes,  and  finally  met  each  other  at 
the  great  villages  on  Mille  Lacs  and  Knife  Lake,  at  the  head  of  Run  River. 

Daniel  Greysolon  Du  Luth,  who  built  the  first  trading  port  on  Lake 
Superior,  "on  the  first  of  September,  1678,  left  Quebec"  to  explore  the 
country  of  the  Dakota  and  the  Assiniboin.  On  July  2,  1679,  he  caused 
the  King's  arms  to  be  planted  "in  the  great  village  of  the  Nadouessioux, 
called  Kathio,  where  no  Frenchman  had  ever  been,  and  also  at  Songaski- 
cons  and  Houetbetons,  120  leagues  from  the  former."^ 

In  September  of  that  year  Du  Luth  held  a  council  with  Assiniboin  and 
other  nations,  who  came  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.  And  in  the  summer 
of  1680  he  made  another  tri23  down  to  the  Mississippi,  where  he  met  with 
Hennepin. 

'Greeu  Bay  was  called  the  Bay  of  the  Puants,  or  Winnebago.  In  this  neighborhood  there  were, 
at  that  time,  the  Winnebago,  the  Pottowattonii,  the  Mononioiii,  the  Sac  and  Fox,  the  Miami,  the  Mas- 
contin,  the  Kickapoo,  and  others.  The  Miami  and  M.ascoutin  lived  together  and  had  their  village  on 
the  Neenah  or  Fox  Kiver.  The  Miami  afterwards  removed  to  the  St.  Joseph  Kiver,  near  Lake  Michi- 
gan.   The  Mascontin,  or  "  Fire  Nation,"  is  now  extinct. 

^It  is  stated,  on  what  appears  to  be  good  authority,  that  Du  Luth  this  summer  visited  Mille 
Lac,  which  he  called  Lake  Buade. 
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When  Du  Luth  was  fitting  out  his  expedition  by  Lake  Supei-ior  to  the 
Dakotji  Nation  and  others,  Robert  La  Salle  was  preparing  to  go  to  the  great 
river  of  the  West  by  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan."  Louis  Hennepin,  a 
Franciscan  priest  of  the  Recollect  order,  accompanied  him. 

La  Salle  stopped  to  build  a  ship  on  Lake  Erie,  which  he  called  the 
Griffin.  This  so  detained  his  expedition  that  it  was  late  in  the  fall  of  1679 
when  they  reached  Green  Bay.  There  the  Griffin  was  left  for  the  winter, 
and  La  Salle  and  Hennepin,  with  others,  proceeded  in  canoes  to  the  south 
end  of  the  lake  (Michigan),  and  thence  by  portage  into  the  Illinois  River. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  IG'SO,  La  Salle,  after  enduring  incredible 
hardships,  built  a  fort  a  little  below  where  is  now  the  town  of  Peoria,  which 
he  called  "Crdve  Coeur,"  thus  making  his  heart  troubles  historical. 

In  the  month  of  February,  La  Salle  selected  Hennepin  and  two  voy- 
ageurs  named  Michol  Accau  and  the  Picard  du  Gay,  whose  real  name  was 
Antoine  Auguel,  to  undertake  the  discovery  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  month  they  embarked  in  a  canoe  laden  with  merchan- 
dise, and  tiie  venerable  Ribourde  took  leave  of  Hennepin  with  the  charge, 
"Viriliter  age  et  confortetur  cor  tuum."  On  March  12  Hennepin  and  his 
companions  turned  their  canoe  up  the  stream  of  the  Great  River,  and  on 
April  11  they  met  a  war  party  of  120  Dakota  in  thirty-three  bark  canoes. 
This  meeting  took  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  where  Marquette 
had  first  seen  the  Mississipjji,  neai'ly  seven  years  before.  The  Frenchmen 
had  found  wild  turkeys  abundant  on  their  voyage,  and  were  at  this  moment 
on  the  shore  cooking  their  dinner.  The  Dakota  approached  with  hostile 
demonstrations,  and  some  of  the  old  wairiors  repeated  the  name  "Miamiha," 
giving  the  white  men  to  understand  that  they  were  on  the  waiijath  against 
the  ^^iami  and  Illinois.  But  Hennejnn  explained  to  them,  by  signs  and 
marks  on  the  sand,  that  these  Indians  were  now  across  the  Mississippi, 
beyond  their  reach. 

The  white  men  were  the  prisoners  of  the  war  party.  What  should  be 
done  with  them?  Not  without  nmch  debate,  did  they  decide  to  abandon 
the  warpath  and  return  home.  Then,  by  signs,  they  gave  the  Avhite  men 
to  undenstand  that  it  was  determined  to  kill  them.  This  Avas  the  ])olicy 
and  the  counsel  of  tl>e  old  war  chief,  "Again-fills-the-pipe"  by  name, 
(Akepagidaij),  because  he  was  mourning  the  loss  of  a  son  killed  by  the 
Miami.  Hennepin  and  his  companions  endeavored  to  obtain  the  mercy  of 
their  captors  by  giving  them  a  large  amount  of  presents.  They  spent  an 
anxious  night.     But  the  next  morning,  better  counsels  j)revailed,   and  a 

'The  great  village  irtiich  hu  calls  "  Knthio"  mnst  have  been  in  that  region. 
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young-er  chief,  whose  name  was  "Four  Souls"  (Nagi-topa),  filled  his  pipe 
with  willow  bark  and  smoked  with  them.  And  then  made  them  under- 
stand that,  as  the  war  against  the  Miami  was  abandoned,  and  they  would 
now  go  back  to  their  villages,  the  white  men  should  accompany  them. 

This  voyage  up  the  Mississippi  was  not  without  continued  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  to  the  Frenchmen.  When  Hennepin  opened  his  breviary 
in  the  morning,  and  began  to  mutter  his  prayers,  his  savage  captors  gath- 
ered about  hini  in  superstitious  terror,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  his 
book  was  a  "bad  spirit"  (Wakaij  sica),  and  that  he  nmst  not  converse 
with  it. 

His  comrades  besought  him  to  dispense  with  his  devotions,  or  at  least 
to  pi'ay  apart,  as  they  were  all  in  dangei-  of  being  tomahawked.  He  tried 
to  say  his  prayers  in  the  woods,  but  the  Indians  followed  him  everywhere, 
and  said  "Wakaij  ci,"  Is  it  not  mysterious?  He  could  not  dispense  with 
saying  his  office.  But  finally  he  chanted  the  Litany  of  the  Virgin  in  their 
hearing,  which  charmed  the  evil  spirit  from  them. 

But  the  old  chief,  Again-fills-the-pipe,  was  still  apparently  bent  on 
killing  a  white  man  to  revenge  the  blood  of  his  son.  Every  day  or  two 
he  broke  forth  in  a  fresh  fit  of  crying,  which  was  accompanied  with  hostile 
demonstrations  towards  the  captives.  This  was  met  by  additional  presents 
and  the  interceding  of  their  first  friend.  Four  Souls,  in  their  behalf.  It 
looks  very  much  like  a  species  of  blackmailing — a  device  practiced  by 
them — by  which  the  goods  of  the  white  men  should  come  into  their  posses- 
sion without  stealing.  They  were  also  required  to  bring  goods  to  cover 
some  bones,  which  old  Akepagidaij  had  with  him,  and  over  which  they 
cried  and  smoked  frequently.  At  Lake  Pepin  they  cried  all  night,  and 
from  that  circumstance,  Hennepin  called  it  the  "Lake  of  Tears." 

Thus  they  made  their  way  u})  the  Father  of  Waters  where  no  white 
man  had  ever  traveled  before.  Nineteen  days  after  their  capture  they 
landed  a  short  distance  below  where  the  city  of  St.  Paul  stands. '  Then  the 
savages  hid  their  own  canoes  in  the  bushes  and  broke  the  Frenchmen's 
canoe  into  pieces.  From  this  point  they  had  a  land  travel  of  five  days,  of 
sufi'ering  and  starvation  to  the  white  men,  when  they  reached  the  Dakota 
villages  at  Mille  Lacs,  which  was  then  the  home  of  the  Mdewakantons. 
Hennepin  estimated  the  distance  they  traveled  by  land  at  sixty  leagues. 
But  it  was  probably  not  over  one  hundred  miles.  They  passed  through 
the  marshes  at  the  head  of  Rum  River,  and  were  then  taken  by  canoes  "a 
short  league"  to  an  island  in  the  lake,  where  were  the  lodges. 
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This  lake  the  Dakota  called  "Mdewakai),"  mysterious  lake,  from  which 
came  the  name  of  this  branch  of  the  Dakota  family,  Mde-wakaij-toqwaij. 
They  also  called  it  "  Isaij-ta-mde,"  Knife  Lake,  because  there  they  found 
their  stone  knives  and  arrowheads.  From  this  came  the  name  "Santee," 
which  covers  a  much  larger  part  of  the  tribe.    (See  footnote  ^  pp.  159,  160.) 

Thus,  in  Pere  Louis  Hennepin's  narrative,  we  have  the  first  exact, 
locality  of  the  eastern  bands  of  the  Dakota  people,  two  hundred  years 
ago.  The  principal  chief,  at  that  time,  of  this  part  of  the  tribe,  is  called  by 
Hennepin  "Washechoonde."  If  he  is  correct,  their  name  for  Frenchmen 
was  in  use,  among  the  Dakota,  before  they  had  intercourse  with  them,  and 
was  probably  a  name  learned  from  some  Indians  farther  east. 

The  three  white  men,  with  their  effects,  were  divided  up  among  the 
various  villages.  And,  strange  to  say,  Hennepin  was  taken  home  by  the  old 
savage  wlio  had  so  much  wished  to  kill  him  on  the  journey.  He  had  now  be- 
come his  friend,  even  liis  father;  his  five  wives  became  Hennepin's  mothers. 
They  treated  him  kindly — covered  him  with  a  robe  made  of  dressed  beaver 
skins,  ornamented  with  porcupine  quills,  rubbed  him  down  after  his  jour- 
ney, and  set  before  him  a  bark  dish  full  of  fish.  As  the  Franciscan  fell 
sick,  his  savage  father  made  a  sweating-cabin  for  him,  and  after  the  process 
of  sweating  naked  by  means  of  heated  stones,  he  was  rubbed  down  by  four 
Indians.     Thus  he  was  reinvigorated. 

As  no  mention  is  made  by  either  Hennepin  or  the  historian  of  Du  Luth 
of  any  planting  at  these  villages,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  they  did  not 
plant,  but  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing  mainly,  which  was  supplemented 
by  gathering  roots  and  hemes  and  wild  rice. 

During  the  stay  of  the  white  men  there  came  four  Indians  from  the  far 
west— Heiinepin  says,  "500  leagues" — who  reported  the  Assiniboin  villages 
as  only  six  or  seven  days'  journey  to  the  northwest.  This  would  place  this 
branch  of  the  Dakota  people,  at  that  time,  within  the  present  limits  of 
Minnesota,  somewhere  east  of  the  Red  River. 

In  the  montli  of  July  the  whole  encampment  of  Dakota,  numbering 
250  men,  with  women  and  children,  started  on  a  buffalo  hunt.  The  French- 
men were  to  go  with  them.  But  Hennepin,  anxious  to  make  his  escape, 
represented  that  a  party  of  tradera,  "spirits"  or  "  wakan  men,"  were  to 
be  sent  by  La  Salle  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  and  he  wished  to  meet 
them  there.  The  Indians  gave  them  leave  to  go,  but  Accau,  who  disliked 
Hennepin,  preferred  to  stay  among  the  savages. 

They  all  camped  together  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  mouth 
of  Rum  River,  from  which  point  Hennepin  and  Du  Gay  descended  the  great 
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river  in  a  small  birch-bark  canoe.  At  the  falls,  which  Hennepin  named 
St.  Anthony,  for  his  patron  saint,  they  made  a  portage  and  saw  half  a  dozen 
Dakotas,  who  had  preceded  them,  offering  buffalo-robes  in  sacrifice  to 
Uijktelii,  the  great  water  god. 

As  they  paddled  leisurely  down  the  stream  by  the  beautiful  bluffs  in 
this  month  of  July,  now  and  then  shooting  a  wild  turkey  or  a  deer,  they 
were  suddenly  overtaken  by  Hennepin's  Dakota  father,  the  old  savage 
Akepagidaij,  with  10  warriors  in  a  canoe.  The  white  men  were  somewhat 
alarmed,  for  he  told  them  he  was  going  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin 
to  meet  the  traders,  who  were  to  be  there  according  to  the  words  of  the 
Franciscan.  They  passed  on  rapidly,  found  no  one  at  the  place  named, 
and,  in  a  few  days,  they  met  them  on  their  return,  when  the  savage  father 
only  gave  his  son  Hennepin  a  good  scolding  for  lying. 

They  were  then  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa  River,  a  short  dis- 
tance up  which  a  large  party  of  those  with  whom  they  had  started  were 
chasing  buffalo.  This  information  was  given  to  the  white  men  by  the 
Indians  as  they  passed  up.  Hennepin  and  Du  Gay  had  but  little  ammuni- 
tion, and  for  this  reason  they  determined  to  turn  aside  and  join  the  buffalo 
hunt.  In  this  party  they  found  their  former  comrade.  A  grand  hunt  was 
made  along  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Dakota  hunters  chased  the 
buffalo  on  foot  and  killed  them  with  their  flint-headed  arrows.  At  this 
time  they  had  neither  guns  nor  horses.  When  they  first  saw  the  white 
men  shoot  and  kill  with  a  gun  they  called  it  "  maza-wakar),"  mysterious 
iron.  And,  in  after  years,  when  the  horse  came  to  their  knowledge  they 
called  it  "shuijka  wakaq,"  mysterious  dog. 

While  they  were  thus  killing  the  buffalo  and  drying  the  meat  in  the 
sun  thei'e  came  two  Dakota  women  into  camp  with  the  news  that  a  Dakota 
war  party,  on  its  way  to  Lake  Su])erior,  had  met  five  "  spirits  " — waslie- 
choor).'  These  proved  to  be  Daniel  Greysolon  Du  Luth  with  four  well-armed 
Frenchmen.  In  June  they  had  started  from  Lake  Superior,  had  probably 
ascended  the  Burnt  Wood  River,  and  from  that  made  a  portage  to  the  St. 
Croix,  where  they  met  this  war  party  and  learned  that  three  white  men 
were  on  the  Mississippi.  As  this  was  Du  Luth's  preempted  trading  country, 
he  was  anxious  to  know  who  the  interlopers  were,  and  at  once  started  for 
the  hunting  camp.  We  can  imagine  this  to  have  bpen  a  joyful  meeting  of 
Frenchmen. 

The  hunt  was  now  over.  The  Indians,  laden  with  dried  meat  and 
accompanied  by  the  eight  white  men,  returned  to  their  resting  place  at  Knife 

'  Waiiii'ui) . 
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Lake.  And  when  the  autumn  came  the  white  men  were  permitted  to  leave, 
with  the  promise  tliat  in  the  foHowing  year  they  wotdd  return  witli  jjoods 
to  trade  for  the  abunchiut  peUries.  They  descended  tlie  Mississippi  in  bark 
canoes.  At  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  two  of  the  men  took  each  a  buffalo- 
robe  that  had  ])een  saeriticed  to  the  god  of  the  waters.  Du  Luth  greatly 
disapproved  of  the  act  as  both  impolitic  and  wrong,  but  Hennepin  justified 
it,  saying  they  were  offerings  to  a  false  god.  As  the  white  men  were  about 
to  start  up  the  Wisconsin  River  they  were  overtaken  by  a  part}-  of  Dakota, 
again  on  the  war-path  against  the  Illinois.  The  white  men,  r<Mneinbei-ing 
the  stolen  robes,  were  alarmed,  but  the  Dakota  passed  on  and  did  them  no 

hami.* 

These  Nadouessioux,  or  Sioux,  of  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  whose 
acquaintance  we  have  now  formed  somewhat,  appear  at  this  time  to  have 
been  divided  into  Matanton,  Watpaaton,  and  Chankasketon.  These  are 
band  names.  But  the  headquarters  of  all  was  the  Mde-wakaij  or  Isaij-ta- 
mde.  From  this  point  they  issued  forth  on  their  hunting  expeditit)ns  and 
their  war  parties.  The  latter  ))enetrated  into  Iowa  and  central  Illinois  to 
Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Michigan.  Sometimes  we  find  them  at  ])eace  with 
the  Ojibwa  and  at  war  with  the  Fox.  Then,  again,  we  find  the  Fox  and 
loway  joining  the  Dakota  war  parties  against  the  Ojil)wa.  The  war  which 
separated  the  Assiniboin  from  the  Dakota  had  not  ceased  at  this  period, 
and  the  imj)ression  is  that  the  separation  had  taken  place  not  many  years 
before  they  became  known  to  history. 

Nicholas  PeiTot  was  sent  Ijy  the  governor  of  Canada,  in  1G83,  to  take 
charge  of  the  trading  interests  among  the  loway  and  Dakota.  And  in  1689 
the  first  recijrded  public  document  was  signed  in  which  the  land  of  the 
Dakota  was  claimed  for  the  French  king.  In  this  document  Father  Marest, 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  is  spoken  of  as  missionary  among  the  Nadouessioux, 
and  Mons.  Le  Sueur,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  next  ten  years  of 
history,  was  present. 

Le  Sueur  was  first  sent  to  La  Pointe  to  maintain  peace  between  thfe 
Ojibwa  and  Dakota.  And  in  the  year  1695  he  erected  a  trading  jjost  on 
an  island  of  the  Mississippi,  above  Lake  Pepin  and  below  the  mouth  of  St. 
Croix.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  he  took  to  Montreal  delegations 
from  several  western  tribes,  including  one  Dakota,  "Teeoskatay"^  by  name. 
This  man  died  in  Monti-eal,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterward  the 

'  l,v  t'lercq,  tliB  liiHtorianof  the  Sinnr  Dn  Luth,  corToborute.s  tho  story  iit'Henucpiu  in  regard  to 
their  muetiii;;  at  Kiiifu  Lake. 
'  TioMkute. 
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writer  of  this  sketch  heard  him  spoken  of  by  those  who  claimed  to  be  liis 
descendants,  then  on  the  Minnesota  River. 

Becoming  iin])ressed  with  the  idea  that  there  were  valuable  mines  in 
the  land  of  the  Dakota,  Le  Sueur  obtained  a  royal  license  to  work  them. 
He  was  hindered  in  various  ways,  and  not  until  the  summer  of  1700  do  we 
find  him  ascending  the  Mississippi.  On  the  30th  of  July  he  met  a  war  party 
of  Dakota  in  seven  canoes,  who  were  on  the  warpath  against  the  Illinois. 
Le  Sueur  bought  them  off  with  presents  and  turned  them  back  home.  Ad- 
vancing up  as  far  as  the  Galena  River  lie  called  it  the  River  Mino.  On  the 
19th  of  September  he  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota,  or  as  he  proba- 
bly named  it  then,  and  long  afterwards  it  continued  to  be  called,  the  "St. 
Pierre."  And  by  the  1st  of  October  he  had  reached  the  Blue  Earth  River, 
where  he  built  a  trading  post  and  expected  to  make  his  fortune  out  of  the 
blue  earth  of  its  shores. 

While  Le  Sueur  was  building  his  stockade  on  the  Blue  Eartli  lie  was 
visited  by  Dakota  from  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  who  desired  him  to 
locate  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Peter  or  Minnesota,  since  the  country  of  the 
Blue  Earth,  they  said,  belonged  to  the  western  Dakota  and  to  the  Iowa  and 
Oto.  However,  a  short  time  after  this  Le  Sueur  was  informed  that  the 
Iowa  and  Oto  had  gone  over  to  the  Missouri  River  to  join  the  Omaha.  At 
this  time  it  is  recorded  that  the  Iowa  and  Oto  planted  corn,  but  the  Dakota 
did  not.     Le  Sueur  offered  to  furnish  corn  to  the  latter  for  planting. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  have  the  Dakota 
nation,  so  far  as  known,  described  by  bands.  Some  of  the  names  it  is  now 
impossible  to  read  with  certainty.  Some  have  disappeared  or  given  place 
to  others,  while  some  of  them  are  old  landmarks  by  which  we  can  read  the 
history  of  their  migrations.  Living  at  that  time  to  the  ea.st  of  the  Missis- 
sii)))i,  whose  headcpuu-tors  were  about  Knife  Lake,  were  the  Spirit  Lake 
Village  (Mdewakaijtoijwaij),  Great  Lake  Village  (Matanton — perhaps  origi- 
nally Mdetaijk-toijwarj),  Wild  Rice  Gatherers  (Psiq-omani-toywaij),  River 
Village  (Watpatoijwaij),  Boat  Village  (Watomanitoijwarj),  Fortified  Village 
(Cankaskatoijwaij).  Tiie  Western  Dakota  are  thus  given,  viz:  Pole  Village 
(Canhuasintonf),  Red  Wild  Rice  Village  (Psiijcntoijwan),  Small  Band  Vil- 
lage (Wagalespeton  ?),  Great  Wild  Rice  Village  (Psiijhutaijkiij-toijwaij), 
Grand  Lodge  Village  (Titaijka-kaga-tOij?),  Leaf  Village  (Wahpetoijwaij), 
Dung  Village  (Uijkcekce-ota-toijwaij),  Teton  Leaf  Village  (Wahpeton- 
Tetou),  and  Rcfd  Stone  Quarry  Village  (Hinhaneton).  This  last  iruist  be 
the  Red  l^ipe  Stone,  and  the  Dakota  who  guarded  it  were  doubtless  the 
7105— VOL  IX 12 
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Yankton.'  It  is  possible  that  the  "Red  Stone"  may  have  signified  the 
Des  Moines  River,  which  was  so  called. 

These  bands  were  all  at  that  time  within  the  present  State  of  Minne- 
sota, iuid  mainly  havintr  their  homes  north  of  tlui  forty-fifth  parallel,  except 
the  last,  who  are  said  to  have  been  living-  at  tlie  Red  Stone  Quarry.  This 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Red  Pipe  Stone  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Big 
Sioux.  Le  Sueur  says  the  Assiniboin  lived  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

For  the  next  fifty  years  the  Dakota  appear  to  have  kept  within  their 
old  liinits,  sometimes  at  war  with  the  Ojibwa,  and  then  again  in  league  with 
them  against  the  Fox  and  Sauk.'  Already  the  quai-rel  between  the  English 
colonies  and  the  French  had  commenced.  The  Fox  took  the  side  of  the 
English,  but  were  defeated  at  the  port  of  Deti-oit  and  elsewhere,  and  obliged 
to  flee  for  protection  to  their  enemies,  the  Dakota.  For  a  while  it  appears 
that  the  Fox  hunted  north  of  the  Minnesota  River. 

The  maps  made  in  France  about  1 750  locate  the  Dakota,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  partly  on  the  east  and  partly  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missis- 
sijjpi.  They  occupied  Leech  Lake,  Sandy  Lake,  and  probably  Red  Lake 
at  that  time  and  for  some  years  afterwards.  At  the  som-ce  of  the  Minnesota 
River  there  is  put  down  a  large  lake  called  "Lake  of  the  Teetons." 
Whether  this  was  intended  for  Big  Stone  Lake,  or  for  what  we  now  call 
Devil's  Lake,  in  Dakota,  may  admit  of  a  doubt.  Besides  this,  these  maps 
locate  a  portion  of  the  Teton^  (Titoijwai))  and  the  Yankton  (Ihaijktoijwaij) 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri,  down  in  Iowa,  whence  came  the  names  of 
the  streams,  Big  and  Little  Sioux. 

In  the  "  French  and  Indian  war,"  the  Dakota  nation  took  no  part.^  But 
very  soon  after  the  English  came  into  possession  of  Canada  and  the  French 
poits  in  the  northwest,  a  company  of  Dakota  l)raves  visited  Green  Bav  to 
solicit  the  trade  of  the  Englishmen.  They  told  the  officer  in  charge  that  if 
the  Ojibwa  or  other  Indians  attempted  to  shut  up  the  way  to  them  (the 
Dakota),  to  send  them  word,  and  they  would  come  and  cut  them  off",  "as 
all  Indians  were  their  dotrs." 

Previous  to  this  time,  the  "Sioux  of  the  East"  had  given  the  number 

'  Hii)hatjetoi)W»i)  iipproximntes  Ihaijktoijwiiij.  Nasalizing  the  "ii's"  will  iiiiilio  tliis  cliaiiEe.— 
J.  o.  D. 

'  Perhaps  tlio  present  Ihai)ktoi)W.ii)  koiis  of  tlir  Sicaijjtii  (Titoij wai))— see  list  of  TiHai)ka-wakai)— 
includes  thc.He  whose  ancestors  iiitennarried  with  the  Yankton  proper,  when  i.art  of  Hu',  Titoijwai) 
were  iieiglilmrs  of  the  Yankton.— .1.  o.  i>. 

'The  onl.v  tiling'  I  fin.!  whirh  looks  like  participation  at  all,  is  a  ree..r<l  of  arrivals  at  Montreal 
in  1746,  .Inly  SI.     "  Four  Sioux  came  u>  aak  for  a  coinniandaut." 
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of  the  "Sioux  of  the  West"  as  "more  than  a  thousand  tepees."  It  is  added, 
"They  do  not  use  canoes,  nor  cultivate  the  earth,  nor  gather  wild  rice. 
They  remain  generally  in  the  prairies,  which  are  between  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Missouri  Rivers,  and  live  entirely  by  the  chase." 

Jonathan  Carver,  a  native  of  New  England,  was  the  first  Enghsh 
traveler  who  visited  the  country  of  the  Dakota  and  added  to  our  knowledge 
of  their  history.  He  left  Boston  in  June  of  ITGfi,  and  by  the  way  of  Green 
Bay  and  the  Wisconsin  River  he  reached  the  Mississippi  at  the  town  whose 
name  he  writes  "La  Prairie  les  Chiens,"  consisting,  as  he  says,  of  fifty 
houses  This  was  then,  and  for  man}-  yeai-s  after,  the  great  fur  mart  of  the 
Uj^per  Mississippi.  The  villages  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox  he  passed  on  the 
Wisconsin  River.  The  Dakota  he  first  met  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix. 
For  years  past  they  had  been  breaking  away  from  their  old  home  on  Knife 
Lake  and  making  their  villages  along  down  the  river.  Hence  the  name  of 
"River  Bands,"  a  term  tliat  then  comprised  the  "Spirit  Lake,"  the  "Leaf 
Villagers,"  and  the  "Sisseton."  The  Nadouessies  of  the  plains,  he  says,  were 
divided  into  eight  bands,  not  including  the  Assiniboin. 

Carver  ascended  the  St.  Pierre  River  for  some  distance  and  wintered 
with  a  camp  of  Indians.  In  the  spring  he  descended,  with  several  hundred 
Dakota,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  When  they  came  to  deposit  their  dead, 
in  what  seems  to  have  been  a  general  place  of  interment,  in  the  cave,  since 
called  "Carver's  Cave,"  Jonathan  claims  to  have  obtained  from  them  a  deed 
of  the  land.  This  purchase,  however,  has  never  been  acknowledged  by  the 
Sioux. 

Carver  found,  in  ITfiG,  the  Dakota  at  war  with  the  Ojibwa,  ana  was 
told  that  they  had  been  fighting  forty  years.  Before  the  year  1800  the 
Ojibwa  had  driven  the  Dakota  from  what  hold  they  had  on  the  Sandy  Lake 
and  Leech  Lake  country.  As  the  Indian  goods  commenced  to  come  to  them 
u})  the  Mississippi,  they  wei'e  naturally  drawn  down  to  make  more  perma- 
nent villages  on  its  banks.  Then  two  forces  united  diverted  the  Dakota 
migration  to  the  south  and  the  west. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1805,  sent  into  the 
Dakota  and  Ojibwa  countries  Lieut.  Zebulon  M.  Pike,  for  the  purposes 
of  regulating  tlie  trade  and  making  alliances  with  the  Indians.  He  met 
the  Dakota  first  at  Red  Wing,  a  short  distance  above  Lake  Pepin,  and  then 
at  Kaposia,  a  short  distance  below  where  is  now  St.  Paul.  The  respective 
chiefs  were  Red  Wing  and  Little  Crow.  He  also  visited  a  Dakota  village 
a  short  distance  uj)  the  Minnesota  River,  and  lield  a  grand  council  with  tlie 
Dakota  assembled  on  the  point  where.  Fort  Snelling  was  afterwards  built. 
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On  his  downwai'd  trip  in  the  followiuj^  spring,  he  met  Wabashaw's  baud, 
the  Kiyuksa,  below  Lake  Pepiu.  As  he  ascended  the  Mississippi  as  far  as 
Leech  Lake,  and  found  the  country  above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  in  the 
main,  occupied  by  Ojibwa,  the  inference  is  that  the  Dakota  liad,  in  the  pre- 
vious years,  been  driven  by  their  enemies  from  tliat  part  of  the  country. 
One  reason  for  this  was,  that  the  Ojibwa  were  furnished  with  firearms  be- 
fore the  Dakota  A  second  reason  was  found  in  the  drawing  of  the  fur 
trade.  And  a  third  was  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  buffnhi  in  the 
wooded  country  of  the  Mississippi.  At  this  date  the  Sisseton  and  Yankton 
were  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Minnesota.  Delegations  of  these  bands  met 
Lieut.  Pike  in  the  spring,  and  proceeded  to  a  grand  council  at  Prairie  du 
Chien. 

Old  men  still  living  relate  how  the  Wahpeton,  or  Leaf  Village,  when 
they  retired  from  the  l)ullets  of  the  Ojibwa  on  tlie  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
pitched  their  tents  towards  the  northwest  corner  of  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Iowa,  and  when  they  returned  they  established  their  planting  village  at 
what  has  been  called  Little  Rapids,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Minnesota 
River.  In  about  1810,  a  portion  of  them  removed  up  to  an  island  in  Big 
Stone  Lake,  and  afterwards  a  larger  part  settled  at  Lac  qui  Parle. 

Until  after  the  middle  of  this  century,  the  habitats  of  tlie  Dakota  were, 
for  the  Mday-wakan-ton  (Mde-wakay  toijwaij),  the  Mississippi  River  from 
Winona  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  up  the  Minnesota  as  far  as  Shakoi)ee. 
Tlie  Leaf  Shooters  (Wahpekute)  were  on  the  Cannon  River,  where  Fari- 
bault now  is;  and  the  Wahpeton  (Leaf  Village)  were,  as  stated,  at  the  Little 
li^ipids,  and  Lac  qui  Parle  and  the  lower  end  of  Big  Stone  Lake.  The 
Sisseton  occupied  the  Blue  Earth  country  and  the  soutliera  bend  of  the 
Minnesota,  while  the  great  body  of  them  were  at  the  villages  on  Lake 
Travei-se.  The  Yankton,  Yanktonai,  Cut-heads,  and  Titoijway  were  on 
the  great  jjrairies  to  the  westward. 

When  Lieut.  Pike  made  his  tour  up  the  Mississippi,  in  the  years  1805 
and  180G,  he  found  nnich  of  the  trade,  in  the  Dakota  and  Ojibwa  countries, 
in  the  hands  of  men  wlio  were  in  symi)atliy  witli  Great  Britain.  The  trad- 
eni,  many  of  them,  were  Englishmen,  and  tlie  goods  were  Britisli  goods. 
It  is  not  strange  then  that,  in  tlie  war  of  1812,  the  Dakota,  together  with 
other  Indians  of  the  Northwest,  were  enlisted  in  the  war  against  the  United 
States.  This  was  brought  about  mainly  by  Robert  Dickson,  a  Scotchman, 
who  was  at  this  time  at  the  head  of  the  fur  trade  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Under  lijs  leadership  the  Dakota,  the  Ojibwa,  the  Winnebago,  the 
Menomoaie,  the    Sauk  and   Fo.x,  and  others,  were  brought  into  action. 
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against  the  soldiers  of  the  States,  at  Mackinaw,  at  Rock  Ishmd,  and  at  Prai- 
rie du  Chieu.  Of  the  Dakota  viHages,  Little  Crow  and  Wabashaw  are 
especially  mentioned.  Joseph  Renville,  afterwards  of  Lac  qui  Parle,  and 
other  traders,  were  the  lieutenants  oi  Col.  Dickson.  History  tells  us  of  but 
two  Dakota  men  who  kept  themselves  squarely  on  the  American  side 
during  the  war.  One  of  these  was  the  special  friend  (Koda)  of  Lieut.  Pike, 
his  name  lieing  Ta-ma-he,  meaning  the  pike  fish.  Probably  he  took  that 
name  as  the  friend  of  Pike.  He  went  to  St.  Louis  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  and  was  taken  into  the  employ  of  Gen.  Clarke.  He  lived  until 
after  the  middle  of  this  century,  always  wore  a  stovepipe  hat.  had  but  one 
eye,  and  claimed  to  bo  the  only  "American"  of  his  tribe. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  war  of  1812  changed  the  location  of  Da- 
kota. They  still  occupied  the  Mississippi  above  the  parallel  of  43^°,  and 
the  Minnesota,  and  westward.  In  1837-'38,  the  "Lower  Sioux,"  as  they 
were  called,  ceded  to  the  Government  their  title  to  the  land  east  of  the 
great  river.  In  1851,  all  the  Mississippi  and  Minnesota  Dakota  sold  to 
the  Government  all  their  claim  to  the  country  as  far  west  as  Lake  Travei'se, 
except  a  reservation  on  the  Upper  Minnesota.  A  year  or  two  afterwards 
they  removed  to  this  reservation,  and  were  there  until  the  outbreak  of 
August,  1862,  which  resulted  in  the  eastern  Dakota,  or  those  coming  under 
the  general  name  of  Santees,  being  all  removed  outside  of  the  lines  of  Min- 
nesota. A  part  of  those  Indians  fled  to  Manitoba,  and  a  part  across  the 
Mis.souri,  supposed  to  be  now  with  (Tataqka  lyotayke)  Sitting  Bull — a 
part  were  transported  to  Crow  Creek  on  the  Missouri,  who  afterwards  were 
permitted  to  remove  into  the  northeast  angle  of  Nebraska.  This  is  now  the 
Santee  Agency,  from  whence  a  colony  of  sixty  families  of  homesteaders 
have  settled  on  the  Big  Sioux.  Still  another  portion  were  retained  by  the 
militarv  as  scouts,  which  have  been  the  nuclei  of  the  settlements  on  the 
Sisseton  and  Foi't  Totten  reservations. 

About  what  time  the  Dakota  in  their  migrations  westward  crossed 
over  the  Missouri  River,  to  remain  and  hunt  on  the  western  side,  is  a  ques- 
tion not  easily  settled.  There  are  various  traditions  of  other  neighbor  tribes, 
which  indicate  pretty  certainly  that  the  Sioux  were  not  there  nmch  over 
one  hundred  years  ago. 

Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  i-elates  that  the  Ber- 
thold^  Indians  say,  "  Long  ago  the  Sioux  were  all  to  the  east,  and  none  to 
the  West  and  South,  as  they  now  are."  In  those  times  the  western  plains 
must  have  been  very  sparsely  peopled  with  hostile  tribes  in  comjjarison 

'These  may  be  tlie  Hidatsa,  Marulan,  and  Arikara  tribes.— ,r.  o.  n. 
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with  the  present,  for  the  old  men  now  living,  and  children  of  men  of  the 
past  generation,  say  that  they  traveled  to  the  southwest,  in  search  of  scalps, 
to  a  country  where  the  prairie  ceased,  and  were  gone  from  their  village 
twenty-one  utoons.  Others  went  to  the  north  to  a  country  where  the  sum- 
mer was  but  three  moons  long. 

The  French  maps  of  this  western  country,  made  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  ago,  are,  in  many  things,  very  inaccurate,  but  may 
be  received  as  indicating  the  general  locality  of  Indians  at  that  time.  In 
one  of  the  ma])s  the  Ponka,  Pawnee,  and  some  of  the  Oto,  together  with 
the  Paniniaha,'  are  placed  on  the  Platte  and  its  ))ranches.  Other  villages 
of  the  Maha  (Omaha)  are  placed,  ai)parently,  above  the  mouth  of  the  James 
or  Dakota  River,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Missouri.  The  Iowa,  the  Oto, 
and  the  Yankton  and  Teton  Dakota  are  i)laced  down  in  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Iowa. 

When  Lewis  and  Clarke  ascended  the  Missouri,  in  the  autumn  of  1803, 
they  met  the  Yankton  Dakota  about  the  mouth  of  the  James  or  Dakota 
River,  where  Yankton  now  stands.  Their  village  was  some  distance  above, 
perhaps  about  the  site  of  B(tn  Ilonnne.  They  met  the  Teton  Dakota  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Teton  or  Little  Missouri  (Wakpa  sica),  where  old  Fort  Pierre 
stood.  These  were  of  the  Oglala  band.  Tradition  says  that  the  Oglala 
were  the  first  to  cross  the  Missouri,  and  that  this  was  the  place  of  crossing. 
At  first  they  went  over  to  hunt.  The  buftalo  were  found  to  be  more 
almndant.  Thev  returned  ag-ain.  But  after  several  times  iroiu"-  and 
returning  they  remained,  and  others  followed.  At  the  couimencement  of 
this  century  some  Teton  were  still  on  the  east  side  of  the  rivei",  but  their 
home  seems  to  have  been  then,  as  now,  on,  the  west  side. 

As  this  is  the  only  notice  of  their  meeting  Teton  on  their  ascent,  we 
infer  that  the  main  body  of  them  were  not  on  the  Missouri,  but  far  in  the 
interior.-' 

ARGUMENT  FROM  NAMES  OF  NATIONS,  TRIBES,  ETC. 

In  all  primitive  states  of  society  the  most  relialile  history  of  individuals 
and  nations  is  found  written  in  names.  Sometimes  the  removals  of  a 
people  can  be  traced  through  the  ages  by  the  names  of  rivers  or  places 

'  Skidi  or  Pawnee  Loup. 

«Iii  tliK  wint.T  count  of  American  Horse  (4tli  An.  Rep.  Bur.  Eth.,  p.  130),  Stau(linf;-I!nll,  a, 
Dakota,  discovered  the  Black  Hills  in  the  winter  of  177.5-70.  The  Dakota  have  of  late  years  claimed 
the  Black  Hills,  i.robahly  by  ri>ilit  of  discovery  in  177.-j-'7(!;  but  the  Crow  were  tlie  former  possessors, 
and  were  fonnd  in  that  region  liy  the  I'onka  before  the  time  of  Marquette  (i.  <.,  prior  to  the  date  of 
his  autograph  uiap,  1673). — j.  u.  d. 
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which  thuy  have  left  behind  them.  The  Dakota  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
carry  with  them,  to  some  extent,  the  history  of  their  removals  in  the  names 
of  the  several  bands. 

DAKOTA. 

The  Sioux  people  call  themselves  Dakota.'  They  say  "Dakota"  means 
"league"  or  "alliance" — they  being  allied  bands.  And  this  meaning  is  con- 
firmed by  other  uses  of  the  word  in  the  language.  The  name  Sioux,  on  the 
other  liand,  was  given  to  them  by  tlieir  enemies.  In  the  preceding  account 
the  word  "  Nadouessi,"  or  "  Nadouessioux,"  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  The 
Huron,  and  perhaps  other  western  Indians,  called  the  Iroquois  Nadowe  or 
Nottaway,  which  is  said  to  mean  enemy.  Because  they  were  ever  on  the 
war-path,  as  were  the  Six  Nations,  the  Dakota  were  styled  the  Iroquois  of 
the  West,  and,  for  distinction's  sake,  were  called  Nadouessioux,  enemies. 
The  last  part  of  the  word  stuck,  and  has  become  a  part  of  their  history. 
The  Ojibwa,  it  appears,  called  the  Dakota  by  the  name  of  Bwaij,  which 
comes  out  in  the  name  Assiniboin,  Stone  Dakota;  and  a  small  band,  or 
family,  of  the  Assiniboin  are  called  Stoueys,  living  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

Spirit  Lake  Villaffes. — We  have  seen  that  Du  Luth  and  Hennepin  first 
visited  the  villages  of  the  Dakota  on  the  islands  and  shores  of  Mille  Lacs, 
which  was  their  Mde-wakaij,  and  hence  the  name  Mde-wakaq-torjwaq. 
This  name  has  come  down  through  more  than  two  centuries,  and  still 
attaches  to  a  portion  of  the  people,  and  is  abiding  evidence  of  their  having 
lived  on  the  head  of  Rum  Rivei'. 

Not  long  after  their  first  discovery  by  white  men,  if  not  at  the  time,  a 
portion  of  this  same  ban<l  of  Dakota  were  called  Matanton,  which  name 
ap2:»ears  to  be  a  contraction  of  Mde-taijka-toijway,  meaning  Village  of  the 
Great  Lake.     Tliis  was  only  a  designation  given  to  a  poi'tion  of  Mille  Lacs. 

Before  the  end  of  that  century  these  people  began  to  make  their  villages 
along  down  Rum  River,  and  perhaps  also  on  the  Mississippi,  and  so  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Wakpa-atoijway,  Village  on  the  River.  But,  after  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  this,  with  the  name  preceding,  passed  out  of  use. 

As  previous  to  this  time  the  Ojibwa  had  contented  themselves  with 
the  shores  of  Lake  Su])erior,  but  were  now  getting  an  advantage  over  the 
Dakota  in  the  first  possession  of  fireai-ms,  we  find  tlie  Dakota,  who  pitched 
their  tents  westward  and  northward,  toward  Leech  Lake  and  Sandy  Lake, 
earning  the  name  of  "  Chonkasketons"  (Carjkaske-torjwaq),  Fortified   Vil- 

In  the  Teton  dialect  this  is  Lakota. 
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lages}  From  the  name  we  read  that  they  were  in  a  wooflecl  country  and 
made  wooden  protections  from  the  assaults  of  their  enemies. 

Some  of  tlie  fainihes  appear  to  have  made  the  gathering  of  the  wild 
rice  in  the  lakes  a  specialty,  and  so  for  a  centmy  or  more  we  tind  them 
known  as  the  Villages  of  Wild  Rice  Gatherers. 

When  the  Frenchmen,  in  1G80,  joined  the  buffalo  hunt  of  the  Dakota, 
they  remarked  that  they  killed  them  with  stone-headed  an-ows  and  cut  up 
the  meat  with  stone  knives.  The  sharp  flint  stone  used  for  this  purpose 
they  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Thousand  Lakes,  and  hence  the  name  of 
"  wakaij,"  or  mysterious.  And  from  this  fact  also  they  called  the  lake,  or 
a  part  of  it,  by  the  name  of  "  Isay-ta-mde,"  Lake  of  Knives,  or  Knife  Lake. 
From  living  there  the  whole  of  those  eastern  Sioux  were  called  "Isaij-ya-ti"— 
Knife  Dwellei-s — which  has  been  modified  to 

SANTBE. 

For  a  century  or  more  past  there  has  been  included  in  this  name  The 
Leaf-shooters  (Wahpekute),  and  also  Leaf  Village  (Wahpetoywaij).'-  Both 
these  last-named  bands  continued  to  dwell,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  wooded 
country,  as  their  names  indicate.  In  the  list  of  Dakota  bands  furnished  by 
Le  Sueur,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Wahpatons, 
or  Leaf  Villages,  are  classed  with  what  was  then  called  "The  Sioux  of  the 
West"  And  a  somewhat  singular  combination  occiu-s  in  the  name  "Wa- 
hpeton-Teton,"  indicating  that  some  of  the  Leaf  Village  band  had  become 
"  Dwellers  on  the  Prairie." 

Other  names  of  divisions  at  that  period,  such  as  "Great  Wild  Rice  Vil- 
lage," "Grand  Lodge  Village,"  "Dung  Village,"  etc.,  have  gone  intt>  disuse. 
Nor  is  it  possible,  at  this  time,  to  discover  to  what  families  they  belonged. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  the  Dakota  nation  was  said  to  consist  of  seven 
Council  Fires.  Of  these  we  have  already  spoken  of  three,  viz:  Spirit  Lake 
(Mdewakaijtoijwaij),  Leaf  Shooters  (Wahi)ekute),  and  Leaf  Village  (Wahpe- 
toijwaij). 

SISSETON. 

Connng  next  to  these  is  the  Sisseton  band.  The  meaning  of  the  name 
is  not  quite  clear;  but  Mr.  Jos^eph  Renville,  of  Lac-qui-parle,  in  his  day  re- 
garded as  the  best  authoi-ity  in  Dakota,  understood  it  to  mean  "Swamp 

'  Another  veraion  of  thiB  name  is  "  Brave-hearfg,"  as  if  from  (iai)te,  kearl,  amXka^ka^t^nd.        ' 
«Ste  tiMjtiiiioiiy  of  Rev.  A.  I..  Ri^r^s  ji,  footuotc  '  <.u  \>\>.  159, 160. 
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Villfif^e.'"  This  well  accords  with  the  early  history,  which  places  them  in 
the  marshy  parts  of  the  country.  From  the  head  waters  of  the  ]\Iississippi 
they  journeyed  southward  to  the  country  of  Swan  Lake  and  the  Blue  Earth, 
and  above,  on  the  Minnesota  River.  Here  they  were  found  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  here  a  portion  of  them  still  remained  until  after 
1850.  But  the  great  body  of  them  had  i-emoved  up  to  the  Lake  Traverse 
region  before  the  war  of  1812.  The  great  Sissetou  chief  of  those  times  was 
Red  Thunder  (Wakiqyay  data),  still  spoken  of  by  his  descendants.  Since 
1862  the  Sissetou  live  on  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Reservation,  aud  at 
Devil's  Lake,  both  of  which  are  in  Dakota. 

YANKTON. 

The  Ihayktoijwar),  now  shortened  to  Yankton,  were  the  "Villages  of 
the  Border."  The  "End,"  or  "Border,"  appears  to  have  been  that  of  the 
wooded  country.  Connected  with  them,  and  to  be  treated  in  the  same  cate- 
gory, are  the 

YANKTONAI. 

They  were  both  Borderers.  The  name  of  the  latter  (Iliariktoqwaqna) 
is,  in  the  Dakota,  simply  a  diminutive  of  the  former;  but  for  more  than  a 
century — possibly  more  than  two  centuries — the  distinction  has  been  recog- 
nized. The  Assiniboin  branched  off  from  the  Yanktonai.  Other  divisions 
of  them,  reaching  down  to  the  present  time,  are  the  Sanonee^  (or  One 
Siders?),  the  Cut  Heads  (Pabakse);  Kiyuksa  or  Dividers;  Breakers  of  the 
law;  the  Pine  Sliooters  (Wazikute),  and  the  Huijkpa-tina,  or  Hooukpatee. 
This  last  name  is  explained  in  other  parts  of  this  volume.  The  same  word 
is  found  in  the  name  of  one  of  the  Teton  divisions,  now  become  somewhat 
notorious  as  the  robber  band  of  "  Sitting  Bull,"  viz:  The  Huqkpapa,  or,  as 
it  is  incorrectlv  written,  Unkpapa.  Both  of  these  bands  have  for  many 
years  roamed  over  tlie  Upper  Missouri  country — one  on  the  east  and  the 
other  on  the  west  side.  The  name  of  "Pine  Shooters,"  by  which  one 
division  of  the  Yanktonai  is  still  called,  they  brought  from  the  pine  country 
of  Minnesota,'  and  must  have  retained  through  at  least  two  centuries. 

As  the  Yankton,  who  now  live  on  the  Missouri  River,  at  the  Yankton 
Agency,  claim  to  have  been  placed  by  the  Taku  Wakay  as  guardians  of 

'  For  another  explanation  of  this  terra,  see  "Sisitoi)wai) "  in  the  preceding  chapter,  p.  158. 

''The  Siiijonii.     See  p.  Ifil,  footuote. — .1.  o.  i>. 

'Tlie  (Huaha  «ay  that  when  their  ancestors  found  the  Great  Pipe  Stone  Quarry,  tlie  Yankton 
dwelt  cast  of  them  iu  the  forest  region  of  Minnesota,  so  they  called  them  Ja"aia  nikaci"ga,  or  People 
of  the  iorest.     See  3d  Rep.  Bur.  Eth.,  p.  212.— j.  o.  l>. 
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the  great  Red  Pipe  Stone  Quairy,  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  but  that  tliey 
were  the  "Village  of  the  Red  Stoue  Quarry"  mentioned  in  Le  Sueur's 
enumeration.  Fifty  years  after  that,  we  find  them  placed  on  the  French 
maps  about  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Sioux  River.  In  those  times  they 
hunted  buffalo  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Iowa  and  down  the  Missouri  to 
its  mouth  and  up  to  their  present  location  or  above,  and  eastward  over  the 
James  River  and  the  Big  Sioux  to  the  Red  Pipe  Stone,  where  was  the  gath- 
ering of  the  nations.^ 

TETON. 

These  have  been  known  for  two  hundred  years — and  how  much  longer 
we  know  not — as  "Dwellers  on  the  Prairie."  The  full  name  was  Tiyta- 
toi)watj,  Prairie  dwelling,  contracted  now  into  Titoijwaij,  and  commonly 
written  Teton. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  French,  in  their  maps,  made  a  great  lake 
at  the  head  of  the  Minnesota  River,  which  they  called  "  Lake  of  the 
Tetons."  The  name  gives  us  nothing  more  than  Inhal)itants  of  the 
Prairie.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that,  as  far  back  as  our  knowledge  of 
the  Dakota  Nation  extends,  the  Teton  have  formed  more  than  half  the 
tribe,  and  causes  have  been  in  operation  which  have  increased  their  number, 
while  in  some  cases  the  more  eastern  bands  have  been  diminished.  The 
buffalo  hunt  has  always  tended  to  increase  the  Teton  somewhat  by  immi- 
gration; and  l)y  furnishing  a  supply  of  wild  meat  their  children  have  grown 
up,  while  many  of  those  who  came  to  use  flour  and  pork  have  died  off.  The 
late  wars  of  tlie  Minnesota  Dakota  with  the  whites  have  operated  in  the 
same  way. 

As  the  result  of  the  massacre  of  Spirit  Lake,  on  the  border  of  Iowa,  in 
the  spring  of  1857,  a  large  portion  of  the  small  band  of  Leaf  Shooters, 
under  the  leadership  of  Iijkpaduta's  family,  have  disappeared  from  the  east 
of  the  Missouri  and  become  absorbed  by  the  Teton.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  hundreds  of  those  engaged  in  the  massacre  of  1862.  While  a  large 
number  fled  north  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  others,  in  1863,  crossed 

'Near  the  mouth  of  the  Mittsoiiri,  whore  in  oiie  of  its  lieuds  it  approaches  the  MissiHsippi,  is  a 
place  called  I'orltige  rfcs  Sioiix.  Here,  evidently,  tlic  Dakota,  a  oeutury  ago,  carried  their  canoes 
across  frouioiie  river  to  the  other,  when  on  their  hnntiug  and  war  expeditions.  This  fact  <inite  agrees 
with  what  we  are  told  of  their  war  parties  descending  the  Mississippi  two  centuries  ago,  to  attack 
the  Illinois  and  Miamis. 

The  Yanktouai  passed  over  to  the  Upper  Minnesota,  and  from  thence,  and  fruin  tliu  Ifcd  Kivet 
of  the  North,  they  havejonrneyod  westward  to  the  Missouri,  led  on  by  tlie  liuffalo,  from  whidi  they 
have  obtained  their  living  fur  more  tlian  a  century  and  a.  lialf.  Thus  they  have  occupied  the  country 
as  it  was  vacated  by  the  more  numerous  of  the  "  Seven  Council  Fires." 
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the  Missouri  and  joined  tlie  various  uorthern  divisions  of  the  "Dwellers  on 
the  Prairie." 

It  is  curious  to  find  the  number  seven  occurring  so  frequently  in  their 
tribal  and  family  divisions.^  Of  the  wliole  tribe  there  were  seven  bands 
or  "council  fires;"  of  the  Spirit  Lake  band  there  were  seven  villages,  and 
of  tliis  great  body  of  the  Dakota  Nation  there  are  still  seven  divisions  or 
subgentes. 

First. — The  Brules:  This  is  the  Frencli  translation  of  Sicaqgu — "Ikxrnt 
Tliighs."  They  occupy,  at  present,  the  mouth  of  Makaizite  River  and  up 
to  Fort  Thompson.  The  origin  of  this  naine  is  uncertain.  They  are 
divided  into  Uplanders  and  Lowlanders. 

Second. — Tlie  Two  Kettles,  or  Oolie  noqpa,  literally,  "Two  Boilings:" 
One  story  is,  that  the  naifte  originated  in  a  time  of  great  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, when  tlie  whole  band  had  only  enough  of  meat  to  put  in  two 
kettles.  The  present  headquarters  of  this  band,  as  well  as  of  the  two  that 
follow,  is  at  the  Cheyenne  Agency  and  at  Standing  Rock,  on  the  Missouri. 

Third. — The  Minnekanjoo :  The  full  name  is  Mini-kaijye-wozupi 
(Water-near  to-plant),  "  Planters  by  the  Water."  We  ask,  "What  water?" 
They  do  not  remember.  It  looks  very  much  as  though  the  name  had  a 
history — possibly  in  Minnesota — more  than  a  century  ago. 

Fourth — The  Sans  Arcs:  This  is  the  French  translation  of  their  own 
name,  Itazipco;  which  written  in  full  is,  Itazipa-codarj,  "Bows  without"  or 
"No  Bows."  It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  few  families  of  Dakota  appearing,  at 
some  time  of  need,  without  that  necessary  implement  of  the  chase  and  war, 
and  so,  having  fastened  upon  them  a  name,  which  they  would  not  have 
chosen  for  themselves. 

Fifth.— Thii  Uglala,  or  Ogalala,  meaning  Scatterers:  This  name  em- 
bodies the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Teton  dialect  of  the  language, 
viz:  The  frequent  use  of  the  hard  "g"  and  the  "1." 

Sixth. — The  Bhuik  Feet,  or  Siha  sapa:  This  band  of  the  Western 
Dakota  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Black  Feet'  of  the  mountains, 
which  are  connected  with  the  Piegans  and  Bloods.  The  Oglala  and  Black 
Feet  Dakota  mainly  constitute  the  canq^s  of  Spotted  Tail  and  Red  Cloud. 
But  the  bands  are  all  a  good  deal  mixed  up  l)y  marriage  and  otherwise. 

Seventh. — The  Iluykpapa:  This  band  has  for  many  years  roamed  over 

'I  have  found  mauy  examples  of  the  use  of  mystic  iiumbors  auiou^  cognate  tribes,  c.  g.,  seven 
(l-fS), /uHC,  Ivn  (7-f-3),  Iwelre  (4x3),  and,  in  Orrgon,  fire.  I  hope  to  pulilish  an  article  on  tins  .sub- 
ject.    Sec  "A  Stuily  of  Sioiian  Cults,"  iu'llth  An.  Kcp.  of  the  Director,  I!ur.  Etlin.— j.  o.  D. 

''From  niaka,  raith,  and  izita,  to  smoke,  i.  v.,  the  White  Karth  River  of  South  Dakota. — j.  o.  D. 

'  8lk'-alk-a. 
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the  country  of  the  Upper  Missouri.  'Hie  war  of  187fi  made  it  somewhat 
notorious  under  its  war  chief  "Sitting  IkiU,"  or  "Sitting  Buffalo,"  as  Tatayka 
iyotiiqke  ought  to  be  translated. 

This  article,  on  the  Migrations  of  the  Dakota,  will  not  be  complete, 
without  a  brief  notice  of  the  afhliated  tribes.  The  Dakota  family,  as  shown 
by  similarity  of  language,  is  quite  extensive. 

ASSINIBOIN. 

I.  Evidently  the  first  to  claim  our  attention,  outside  of  the  Dakota 
themselves,  is  the  Assiniboin  tribe.  Indeed  they  are  a  part  of  the  great 
Dakota  Nation.  Their  language  differs  less  from  the  Dakota  in  general, 
than  the  dialects  of  the  Dakota  do  from  each  other.  In  our  historical  nar- 
rative of  the  Dakota,  we  fo.und  the  knowledge  of  the  Assiniboin  coming  to 
white  people  at  the  same  time,  and  along  with  that  of  the  Dakota  proper. 
More  than  two  centuries  ago  Assiniboin  and  Dakota  met  the  French  traders 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.  The  Assiniboin  are  said  to  have  broken  off 
from  the  Pine  Shooters  (Wazikute),  a  branch  of  the  Ihaijktorjwarina. 

At  that  time  the  sjjlit,  by  which  they  ranged  themselves  as  a  separate 
people,  appears  to  have  been  a  recent  thing.  The  name  "Bwaq,"  applied 
by  the  Ojibwa  to  the  whole  Dakota  people,  fastened  itself  on  that  branch. 
They  are  Stone  Dakota.  And  at  the  present  time,  we  have  information  of 
a  small  family  of  the  Assiniboin  people  living  on  the  Saskatchewan,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  Stonies.  The  name  given  to  the  Assiniboin  by  the 
DakotJi  is  Hohe,'  the  origin  and  meaning  of  which  are  in  the  darkness. 

At  the  time  we  first  learn  anything  of  the  Assinil)oin,  they  appear  to 
have  been  occupying  the  country  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  probably 
both  on  the  eastern  and  western  side.  Their  migrations  have  been  north- 
ward and  westward.  Atxmt  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  a 
French  pilot,  by  name  Grosellier,  roamed  into  the  country  of  the  Assini- 
boin, near  Lake  Winnii)eg,  and  was  taken  by  them  to  Hudson  Bay.  In 
1803  Lewis  and  Clarke  met  Assiniboin  at  their  winter  camp  near  where 
Fort  Stevenson  now  is.  But  their  movement  westward  seems  to  have  been 
mainly  farther  north  up  the  Assiniboin  and  Saskatchewan  rivers.  At  pres- 
(Mit  they  are  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Peck,  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri, but  the  most  of  them  are  within  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


'  Proiioanced  hu'-hay.    There  is  aUo  a  Hohe  gens  among  the  SiUasapa  Titorjwarj.     Ilohe  is  said 
to  mean  "Kebels."— j.  o.  d. 
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WINNEBAGO. 

Two  centuries  and  a  third  ago  the  French  traders  and  missionaries 
from  Montreal  and  Quebec  came  in  contact  with  the  Puants,  Hving  on  the 
"Bay  of  the  Puants,"  now  Green  Bay,  in  Wisconsin.  These  Indians  were 
called  Winnepekoak,  or  "People  of  the  fetid  water,"  by  their  Algonkian 
neighbors;  but  their  name  for  themselves  is  Hotcafigara,  "People  of  the 
Original  Speech,"  modified  to  llotaijke  by  the  Dakota,  and  Hu|afiga  by 
the  Omaha  and  Ponka,  though  these  modified  names  signify  "Big  Voices" 
in  their  respective  languages. 

The  Winnebago  language  is  closely  allied  to  the  Dakota.^  One  can 
not  but  think  that  less  than  a  thousand  years  ago  they  were  a  jiai't  of  the 
same  people. 

They  may  have  separated  at  an  early  period  from  these  cognate  tribes, 
and  even  reached  "salt  water,"  whence  their  Algonkian  name.  Examples 
of  such  separation  are  found  in  the  Biloxi  of  Mississippi  and  the  Yesa"  or 
Tutelo,  formerly  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  now  in  Canada. 

But,  confining  ourselves  to  history,  two  centuries  ago  the  Winnebago 
were  on  Lake  Michigan.  During  the  eighteenth  century  they  had  drifted 
slowly  across  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  In  1806  Lieut.  Pike  met  the  Puants^ 
with  the  Fox  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  In  the  war  of  1812  tlie  Winnebago,  with 
the  tribes  of  the  Northwest  generally,  ranged  *liemselves  on  the  side  of  the 
British.  While  a  small  portion  of  the  tribe  remained  in  the  interior  of  Wis- 
consin, the  majority  were  removed  across  the  Mississippi  into  Iowa  and 
located  on  Turkey  River  about  the  year  1840.  Tiieuce  they  were  taken 
up  to  Long  Prairie,  in  Minnesota.  Not  being  at  all  satisfied  with  that 
country,  they  were  again  removed  to  what  was  to  be  a  liome  in  Blue  Earth 
County,  back  of  Mankato.  They  were  supposed  to  have  had  some  syinpathy 
with  the  Dakota  in  their  outbreak  of  1862,  and  accordingly  they  were 
removed  with  tlie  ca|)tured  Dakota,  in  the  spring  following,  to  the  Missouri 
River.  Tlieir  location  at  Crow  Creek  was  highly  distasteful  to  them,  and, 
accordingly,  tliey  made  canoes  and  floated  themselves  down  to  the  Omaha 
Reservation,  in  Nebraska,  on  a  jiortion  of  which  the  Government  arranged 
to  have  them  remain. 

It  should  be  m(;ntioned  that  the  Winnebago  were  largely  engaged  in 
the  Frencli  and   Indian  War.      Forty-eight  were  present  in  1757  at  the 

'  See  "Comparative  Phonology  of  Four  Sioiiaii  Laujjua'fes,"  iu  Smitli.son.  Kept.,  ISH.*!. — j.  o.  D. 

'The  name  I'liants  nieanb  Stinkers.  The^l^  is  no  ilnnbt  but  that  tlie  French  trailers  at  first 
inHlerstooil  the  nami!  Winneliai^o  ti)  mean  slinking  watiu-.  lint  it  is  lielievcil  tliey  wuiu  in  error,  and 
that  its  proper  meaning  is  salt  water. 
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battle  of  Ticonderoga,  together  witli  large  numbers  of  the  Ojibvva  and  other 
Western  bands. 

OMAHA  AND  PONKA. 

These  tribes  have  a  common  dialect  and  are  closely  related  to  the 
Osage,  Kansa,  and  Kwapa.  The  first  are  the  Maha  of  the  old  French 
maps.  The  five  tribes  form  the  (|!egiha  (or  Dhegiha)  group  of  tlie  Siouan 
familv.  Accordintf  to  their  traditions,  their  ancestors  dwelt  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  on  the  Ohio  and  Wabash.  When  they  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  part  went  down  the  Mississi})pi,  becoming  the  Kwapa 
(U5[aqpa,  Ugaqpa),  or  "  Down-stream  People,"  who  afterwards  met  De  Soto. 
The  others  ascended  the  Mississippi;  hence  the  name  "  Up-stream  People," 
or  U-ma"-lia"  (Umarjhaij),  now  (jmaha,  aj)plied  at  first  to  those  who  subse- 
quently became  four  tribes  (Omaha,  Pouka,  Osage,  and  Kansa).  Another 
separation  occured  near  the  mouth  of  the  O.sage  River,  where  the  Omaha  and 
l\)nka  crossed  the  Missouri,  and  went  north,  being  joined  on  the  way  by  a 
kindred  tribe,  the  Iowa.  These  thi-ee  wandered  tlu'ough  Iowa  and  Minne- 
sota till  they  foiuid  the  Great  Pipestone  Quarry,  where  they  made  a  set- 
tlement. At  that  time  the  Yankton  (perhaps  including  the  Yanktonnai) 
dwelt  in  a  wooded  region  near  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  being  called 
"  People  of  the  Forest"  by  the  Omaha  and  Ponka.' 

The  three  tribes  were  finally  driven  off  by  the  Dakota,  wandering 
westward  and  southwestward  till  they  reached  the  Missouri  River,  which 
they  followed  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Wiiite  Earth  River.  There  the  Ponka 
left  their  allies,  ascending  the  White  Earth  River  till  they  drew  near  the 
Hlack  Hills,  which  they  found  in  the  possession  of  the  Crows.  Retracing 
their  course,  they  joined  the  Iowa  and  Omaha,  and  all  three  went  down 
along  the  southwest  side  of  the  Missouri  River  till  the  Niobrara  was  readied. 
There  was  made  the  final  separation.  The  Ponka  remained  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Niobrara;  the  Omaha  settled  on  Bow  Creek,  Nebraska;  the  Iowa 
went  beyond  them  till  they  reached  Ionia  Creek  (prolialdy  Iowa  Creek  at 
first),  where  they  mside  a  village  on  the  east  bank  of  the  stream,  not  for 
from  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Ponka.  The  subsequent  migrations  of 
these  tribes  have  been  given  in  the  paper  mentioned  in  the  preceding  foot- 
note ('),  JUS  well  as  in  the  Tliird  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
(p.  213).  The  three  tribes  occupied  different  habitats  as  far  back  as  Mar- 
quette's time,  and  they  are  thus  located  in  his  autograph  map  of  1G73. 

'The  migrationn  of  the  Kausa,  Kwapa,  Osajye,  etc.,  have  l)oen  treated  l>y  th«  editor  in  a  recent 
paper,  ".Migrations  of  Si..mm  Tribes."  which  a|>..caro.l  in  the  American  Naturalist  Jor  Marcli,  1K86 
(\ol.  22,  pp.  211-222).  .See  "Omaha  .S.Mi..l„.ry,"  J:,  the  Tliird  Ann.  Kept,  of  the  Director  liiir.  Kth., 
pp.  211-213.— J.  o.  D. 
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When,  ill  1803,  Lewis  and  Clarke  made  their  voyage  up  the  Missouri 
and  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  found  the  Ponka  (Poncara)  near  their 
present  location.  They  say,  "The  Maha  (Omaha)  wore  associated  with 
them  for  mutual  ])rotection."  But  the  Omalia  were  there  only  on  a  visit. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  they  had  not  lived  together  for  many  years  pre- 
vious to  this.  The  Omaha  were  in  northeastern  Nebraska,  south  of  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 

IOWA  AND  OTO. 

The  two  tribes  Iowa  and  Oto  are  associated  here  because  they  are 
mentioned  together  by  Le  Sueur,  in  1700,  as  having,  previous  to  that  time, 
had  the  occupancy  and  the  hunters'  right  to  the  country  of  the  Hlue  Earth 
and  of  southern  Minnesota.'  They  ajipear  to  have  retired  before  the 
aggressive  Sioux  down  the  Des  Moines  into  central  Iowa,  the  Oto  going  on  to 
the  Missouri  and  down  into  Kansas.  Wliile  in  possession  of  the  country  of 
the  Blue  Earth,  we  have  notices  of  their  having  hunted  on  the  St.  Croix,  in 
northern  Wisconsin.  It  is  also  stated,  which  apjiears  to  be  a  matter  of 
tradition  only,  that  at  a  much  later  date,  not  far  from  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  the  Iowa,  in  war,  cut  off  entirely  a  small  tribe,  which 
dwelt  south  of  the  St.  Croix,  called  the  Unktoka,  which  means,  Our  Enemies- 
Ten  Iowa  warriors  were  present  at  the  battle  of  Ticonderoga. 
There  are,  near  the  Minnesota  River,  old  fortifications,  or  earthworks, 
which  were  probably  made  by  these  tribes  to  pi-otect  themselves  against 
the  incursions  of  the  more  powerful  Dakota.  One  such  is  found  a  few  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Medicine  River.  But  possibly  this  was  an 
old  Cheyenne  fortification,  which  would  seem  to  be  the  reading  of  Dakota 
tradition. 

MANDAN  AND  HIDATSA. 

These  two  small  tribes  live  together  at  Fort  Berthold  in  connection 
with  the  Ree.  They  are  both  small  tribes.  The  Mandan  at  present  num- 
ber less  than  400.  Years  ago  tliey  numbered  many  more,  but  wars  and 
smallpox  have  almost  annihilated  them.  From  rather  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  many  of  this  jieople  have  sandy  hair,  it  has  been  affirmed  that  they 
are  of  Welsh  origin — supposed  to  be  a  lost  Welsh  colony.     George  Catlin, 

'  This  ranst  have  been  long  before  1673,  the  date  of  Marquette's  autograph  map.  The  Oto  did 
not  accompany  tho  Iowa,  I'oiika,  and  Oiniiha.  They  were  tirst  met  by  the  Omaha  .and  Ponka,  accord- 
ing to  Joseph  La  Fh-che,  on  the  I'latto  liiver  in  comparatively  recent  times.— j.  o.  D. 
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the  celebrated  Indian  portrait  painter,  takes  this  view  of  their  v)arontage, 
and  affirms  that  their  language  bears  more  than  a  likeness  to  the  Welsh.' 

The  Mandan  tradition  of  their  origin  is,  that  ages  ago  they  lived 
underground  by  a  great  lake.  The  root  of  a  grapevine  pushed  itself  down 
through  the  crust  of  the  earth.  One  by  one  they  took  hold  of  it  and 
climbed  up  by  its  help,  coming  out  into  the  light  of  day.  By  and  by  a 
very  fat  woman  took  hold  of  it  and  the  vine  broke,  leaving  the  remainder 
of  the  Mandans  by  the  lake  underground.  Could  this  legend  liave  any 
comiection  with  a  passage  over  the  ocean? 

Ever  since  they  have  been  known  to  the  whites  they  have  lived  on 
the  Upper  Missouri.  In  the  winter  of  1803-04,  Lewis  and  Clarke  wintered 
near  tlieir  villages,  only  a  short  distance  below  where  they  now  are. 

The  Hidatsa  are  better  known  by  the  names  Minnetaree  and  Gros 
Ventres.^  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  latter  name  should  have 
been  given  them  by  the  French.  Minnetaree  means  "over  the  water,"  and 
was  given  to  them  when  they  crossed  the  Missouri,  coming  as  they  did  from 
the  northesist  and  crossing  to  the  southwest.  They  number  about  500. 
The.se  Hidatsa  have  often  been  confounded  with  the  "Miimetaree  of  the 
Plains,"  or  "Gros  Ventres,"  who  belong  to  another  linguistic  family. 

Both  the  Hidatsa  and  Mandan  belong  to  the  Siouan  or  Dakotan  family. 
Whether  it  is  from  the  connnon  likeness  to  the  tongue  of  their  enemies,  or 
for  some  other  reason,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  many  persons  of  each 
tribe  can  speak  Dakota. 

ABSAROKA  OR  CROW. 

This  tribe  and  the  Hidatsa  speak  dialects  of  the  same  language.  It  is 
said  that  the  Amahami,  now  extinct,  were  a  branch  of  the  Absaroka. 

When  the  Ponka  reached  the  Black  Hills  country,  several  hundred 
years  ago,  they  found  it  in  the  possession  of  the  Absaroka,  whose  habitat 
included  the  region  now  known  as  the  western  part  of  Dakota  (south  of  the 
Missouri  River)  and  the  eastern  part  of  Montana. 

'  I  have  made  a  careful  e.\amiuutii)ii  of  tho  Manilaii  vocabnliirics  of  Kipp,  Hayileii,  Witnl,  ami 
nClierx.  The  following  uoiielusioiiit  have  heeu  reached:  (1)  The  Maiidau  i.s  closely  related  to  the 
Wiiiiiehago,  Iowa,  (Ho,  and  Miilspari  dialects.  (2)  The  fancied  resenililance  to  the  Latin,  based  on 
what  was  thought  to  be  "sub"  iu  three  comi>ound  noiius,  has  no  foundation.  Suk,  snke,  kshuk,  or 
kshnke  means  /tmalV. — J.  o.  v, 

'  Hill  I'annch  (Oros  Venire)  must  have  referred  to  a  bufl'alo  jiannch  over  which  a  quarrel  arose 
reuniting  in  the  separation  of  the  Hiiatsa  and  Crow.  See  Kihatsa  iu  Matthews's  Ethnog.  and  Philol. 
uf  the  Hidatsa  luUtuua. — J.  o.  b. 
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OSAGE,   KANSA,   KWAPA,   AND,  MISSOURI. 

All  these  tribes  belong-  to  the  Siouan  stock.  The  Missouri,  who  call 
themselves  Nyu-t'a-tci,  speak  a  dialect  aUied  to  those  of  the  Iowa  and  Oto, 
while  the  dialects  of  the  others  are  related  to  that  of  the  Omaha  and  Pouka. 

The  Osage  connect  themselves  by  tradition  with  the  heavers.  The  first 
father  of  the  Osage  was  hunting  on  the  prairie  all  alone.  He  came  to  a 
beaver  dam,  where  he  saw  the  chief  of  all  the  beavers,  who  gave  him  one  of 
his  daughters  to  wife.     From  this  alliance  sprang  the  Osage.* 

AEIKAUA  OR  RICKAREE. 

This  tribe,  commonly  called  Ree  and  sometimes  Pawnee,  has  been 
heretofore  counted  as  belonging  to  the  Dakota  family.  But  the  Ree 
language,  as  spoken  at  Berthold,  appears  to  have  no  resemblance  to  the 
Dakota,  and  indeed  to  be  radically  different  in  its  construction.  So  that, 
without  doubt  we  must  deny  them  a  place  in  the  Dakota  linguistic  family. 
But  the  Ree,  the  northern  branch  of  the  tribe  now  at  Fort  Berthold,  num- 
bering more  than  1,000  souls,  have  been  for  many  years  intermingling  with 
the  Dakota^^  countel^^^ably  separated  from  their  southern  kindred,  the 
Pawnee  pp.^]  nuH-Aalccount  of  an  intrusion  of  the  Dakota.^  In  1803  Lewis 
and  Clarke  found  the  Ree  on  the  Missouri  River,  near  the  mouth  of  Grand 
River. 

SHAYENNE  OR  CHEYENNEE. 

This  name  is  variously  written.  The  tribe  comes  into  the  same  cate- 
gory as  the  last  named — Ree  and  Pawnee.  We  can  not  admit  them  into 
the  Dakota  linguistic  family.  The  name  they  bear  is  of  Dakota  origin,  by 
whom  they  are  called  " 8ha-e-a-na."^  Sha-e-a,*  in  Dakota,  means  "to  talk 
red,"  that  is,  unintelligibly,  as  "  Ska-e-a"'  means  "to  talk  white" — intelligi- 
bly— that  is,  to  interpret.  The  Shayenne  language  then,  we  under- 
stand, is  not  like  the  Dakota.  But,  though  sometimes  enemies  of  the 
Dakota,  they  have  more  generally  been  confederates.     Two  hundred  years 

'  This  is  prolialily  tlie  tradition  of  jiart  of  the  Osage,  the  Beaver  people,  not  that  of  the  whole 
tribe.     See  •'  Osago  Traditions  "  iu  the  Sixth  Ami.  Kept,  of  the  Director  Bur.  Eth.,  pp,  873-.3i)7. — .i.  o.  ». 

-According  to  Omaha  tradition,  the  Ree  and  Skidi  (or  Pawnee  Lonps)  were  allies  of  tlio  Winne- 
liago  and  the  amostors  of  the  Onialia,  I'onka.  Osage,  Ivansa,  Ivwapa,  Iowa,  etc.,  when  all  these  people 
dwelt  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  donl)tfnl  wlietlicr  the  Ree  were  ever  neighbors  of  the  Orand,  Re- 
pnblican.  and  Tai)page  Pawnee,  since  tlie  latter  have  been  west  of  the  Missouri.  The  latter  conquered 
the  Skidi,  with  whom  they  do  not  iiiterniarrv.  according  to  .Joseph  la  Fleche.  formerly  a  head  chief 
of  the  Omaha.  Tlie  Skidi  met  tlie  three  southern  Pawnee  divisions  at  a  comparatively  late  date,  ac- 
cording to  Pawnee  tradition,  if  all  five  were  ever  together,  it  must  have  been  at  an  early  period,  and 
Iirobably  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,— J.  o.  D. 

'Sa-i-ye-na.  'Sa-ia.  '  Ska-ia. 
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ago,  or  thereabouts,  the'  Shayeuue  village  was  near  the  Yellow  Medicine 
River  in  Minnesota,  where  are  yet  visible  old  earthworks.  From  thence, 
according  tt)  Dakota  tradition,  they  retired  before  the  advancing  Dakota, 
and  made  their  village  between  Big  Stone  Lake  and  Lake  Traverse.  Their 
next  remove  appears  to  have  been  to  the  south  bend  of  the  Cheyenne,  a 
branch  of  the  Red  River  of  the  Noi-th.  The  fortification  there  is  still  very 
])lain.  While  there  they  seem  to  have  had  l)otli  the  Ojiliwa  and  Dakota 
for  their  enemies.  Bloody  battles  were  fought  and  finally  the  Shayentie 
retired  to  the  Missouri.  This  i.s  supposed  to  have  been  about  one  hundred 
years  ago  or  more.  After  that  time  the  Dakota  became  friendly  to  them. 
The  Shayemie  stopped  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri  and  left  their  name 
to  the  Little  Cheyenne.  Soon  after  they  crossed  over  and  took  possession 
of  the  country  of  the  Big  Cheyemie.  There  they  were,  hunting  out  to  the 
Black  Hills,  in  1803,  when  Lewis  and  Clarke  ascended  the  Missouri. 


0  H  A  P  T  E  K  III. 
GENS  AND  FHRATKY  OF  THE  DAKOTA. 

THE  GENS. 

Ill  the  Dakota  Nation  the  mau  is  the  head  of  the  family;  the  woman 
was  not  considered  worthy  of  honor.  No  Dakota  woman  ever  aspired  to 
be  a  chief.  Tlie  chieftainship  descended  from  the  father  to  liis  sons,  the 
eldest  son  takinj^-  the  prccedenc-e.  But  in  the  making-  up  of  the  (jens  the 
woman  was  an  equal  factor  with  the  man.  Thus  a  child  counts  his  father's 
brothers  all  fathers,  and  his  father's  sisters  all  aunts;  while  his  mother's 
.sisters  are  all  mothers,  and  his  mother's  brothers  are  only  uncles.  Hence, 
a  man's  brother's  children  are  counted  as  his  own  children,  and  his  sister's 
children  are  nephews  and  nieces.  On  the  other  hand,  a  woman's  sister's 
children  are  counted  by  her  as  children,  while  her  brother's  children  are 
nephews  and  nieces.'  These  same  distinctions  are  carried  down  through 
the  generations.  In  this  circle  intermarriages  are  not  allowed  by  Dakota 
custom.  This  is  the  gens,  but  there  is  lacking  the  totem  to  bind  them  to- 
gether. The  real  foundation  for  the  totemic  system  exists  among  the  Da- 
kota as  well  as  the  Iroquois,  in  the  names  of  men  often  being  taken  from 
mythical  animals,  but  the  system  was  never  carried  to  perfection.  Some- 
times indeed  a  village  was  called  through  generations  after  the  chief  of  the 
clan,  as  Black  Dog's,  Little  Crow's,  etc. 

THE  PHRATKY. 

Among  the  eastern  Dakota  the  Phratry  was  never  a  permanent  organi- 
zation, bnt  resorted  to  on  special  occasions  and  for  various  pui'poses,  such 
as  war  or  buffalo  hunting. 

THE    TIYOTIPl. 

The  exponent  of  the  Phratry  was  the  "Ti3'otipi"  or  Soldiers'  Lodge. 
Its  meaning  is  the  "  Lodge  of  Lodges."  There  were  placed  the  bundles  of 
black  and  red  sticks  of  the  soldiers.  There  the  soldiers  gathered  to  talk 
and  smoke  and  feast.     There  the  laws  of  the  encampment  were  enacted, 

'See  Kinship  System  of  the  Omahii  in  3(1  Ann.  Rept.  of  the  Director,  Bur.  Eth.,  pp.  252-258. — .i.  o  .n. 
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aud  from  thence  they  were  published  by  the  camp  crier.  It  is  .said  that 
in  the  camps  of  tlie  Prairie  Dakota,  tlie  real  buffalo  hunters,  the  Soldiers' 
Lodge  was  pitched  in  the  center  of  the  circular  encampment.  This  area 
Avas  called  ho-co-ka;  and  the  gateway  of  the  camp,  which  was  always  left 
at  the  front  end,  was  called  ho-a-na-pa.  The  encampment  was  then  in  the 
form  of  a  lioi-seshoe,  or,  more  properly,  in  the  form  of  the  horns  of  a  buf- 
falo cow,  which  turn  inward  toward  each  other.  The  ends  of  the  bonis 
were  called  "  Huij-k])a,"  from  "  he,"  a  horn,  and  "  iijkpa,"  .small  end  Hence 
those  camping  at  these  ends  of  the  horns  would  be  called  "  Huykpa-tina." 
And  hence  the  name  of  two  of  the  geutes,  which  have  developed  into  larger 
clans  of  the  Dakota  Nation,  viz.,  the  Huijkpatina  and  the  Huijkpapa. 

Wliile,  within  the  historical  period,  no  political  organization  has  been 
know-n  to  exist  over  the  whole  Dakota  Nation,  the  traditional  alliance  of 
the  "  Seven  (Council  Fires  "  is  perpetuated  in  the  common  name  Dakota. 

FELLOW  HOOD. 

One  of  the  customs  of  the  olden  time,  which  was  potent  both  for  good 
and  for  evil,  and  which  is  going  into  desuetude,  was  that  of  fellowhood. 
Scarcely  a  Dakota  yoiing  man  could  be  found  who  had  not  some  special 
friend  or  Koda.  This  was  an  arrangement  of  giving  themselves  to  each 
other,  of  the  David  and  Jonathan  kind.  They  exchanged  bows,  or  guns, 
or  blankets — .sometimes  the  entire  ecpiipment.  In  rare  cases  they  exchanged 
wives.  What  one  asked  of  the  other  he  gave  him;  nothing  could  be  de- 
nied. This  arrangement  was  often  n  real  affection,  sometimes  fading  out 
a.s  the  years  pass  by,  but  often  lasting  to  old  age. 

In  order  to  exhibit  properly  and  as  fully  as  may  be  Dakota  national 
and  individual  life,  I  will  here  introfluce  a  pen  picture  of  a  ver^'  prominent 
man  of  the  last  generation. 

STANDING  miFFALO. 

In  connection  with  Standing  Buffalo,  the  last  great  chieftain  of  the 
Sisseton  Dakota,  will  be  found  a  desci-iption  of  the  "Tiyotipi,"  already 
referred  to. 

Ta-taij-ka-na-zir),  or  Standing  Buffalo,  was  the  son  of  The  Orphan,  and 
hereditary  chief  of  (piite  a  large  clan  of  Sisseton  Dakota.  Their  planting 
place,  before  the  outbreak  in  18(j2,  was  in  that  rich  and  l)eautiful  valley 
which  lies  between  the  head  of  Lake  Traverse,  whose  waters  communicate 
with  the  Red  River  of  the   North  and  Big  Stone  Lake,  through  which  the 
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Minnesota  River  runs  to  the  Mississippi.  Through  tliis  isthmus,  between 
the  two  hikes,  now  known  as  Brown's  Valley,  the  Minnesota,  as  it  comes 
down  in  small  streams  out  of  the  Coteau,  winds  its  way. 

As  soon  as  Standing  Buffalo  had  come  to  man's  estate,  or  when  he  was 
probably  about  twenty-five  years  old,  the  father  abdicated  his  chieftainship 
in  favor  of  his  son.  Henceforth  he  wore  his  father's  medals,  carried  his 
father's  papers,  and  was  the  recognized  chief  of  his  father's  people.  As 
already  stated,  the  Dakota  custom  is  that  the  rank  and  title  of  chief  descend 
from  father  to  son  unless  some  other  near  relative  is  ambitious  and  influential 
encjugh  to  obtain  the  place.  The  same  is  claimed  also  in  regard  to  the  rank 
of  soldiemg  betwS;,  but  this  position  is  more  dependent  on  personal  bravery. 

,'  I  wish  you  v,the  outbreak  Standing  Buffalo  was  a  man  in  middle  life. 
He  wSS  taVl  and  well-featured — rather  a  splendid  looking  Dakota.  Pre- 
vious to  1852  he  and  his  people  received  no  annuities,  but  raised  a  good  deal 
of  corn.  Still  they  depended  chiefly,  both  for  food  and  clothing,  on  the 
buffalo,  and  much  of  the  year  they  spent  in  the  chase. 

Although  congregating  in  vast  herds  on  the  great  prairies  and  moving 
in  certain  directions  with  a  great  deal  of  apparent  force,  the  buffalo  are 
nevei'theless  easily  driven  away.  And  hence  the  Indians  find  it  necessary 
to  protect  the  hunt  by  regulations  which  must  be  enforced.  In  this  neces- 
sity probably  originated  the  Ti-yo-ti-pi,  or  so-called  Soldiers'  Lodge,  which 
is  both  the  hall  of  legislation  and  the  great  feasting  place. 

Some  patriotic  woman  vacates  her  good  skin  tent  and  goes  into  a 
poorer  one  that  she  may  furnish  the  braves  with  a  fitting  place  for  their  as- 
semblies. This  tipi  is  then  pitched  in  some  central  place,  or  in  the  gate- 
way of  the  circle,  and  the  women  take  delight  in  furnishing  it  with  wood 
and  water  and  the  best  of  the  meat  that  is  brought  into  camp,  for  every 
good  deed  done  for  this  Soldiers'  Lodge  is  proclaimed  abroad  by  the  crier 
or  eyarjpaha. 

A  good  fire  is  blazing  inside  and  we  may  just  lift  up  the  skin  door  and 
ci'awl  in.  Towards  the  rear  of  the  tent,  but  near  enough  the  fire  for  con- 
venient use,  is  a  large  pipe  placed  by  the  symbols  of  power.  There  are 
two  bundles  of  shaved  sticks  about  6  inches  long.  The  sticks  in  one  bun- 
dle are  painted  black  and  in  the  other  red.  The  black  bundle  represents 
the  real  men  of  the  camp — those  who  have  made  their  mark  on  the  war- 
path. The  red  bundle  represents  the  boys  and  such  men  as  wear  no  eagle 
feathers.  Around  this  fire  they  gather  together  to  smoke.  Here  they  dis- 
cuss all  questions  pertaining  to  the  buffalo  hunt  and  the  removal  of  camp ; 
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in  short,  all  public  interests.  From  these  headquarters  they  send  out  from 
time  to  time  runners,  who  bri)ig  back  information  of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
bison  herds.  From  this  lodge  goes  out  the  caiiii)  crier,  who  makes  procla- 
mation of  the  time  and  place  of  the  hutlalo  surround.  And  from  this  same 
central  place  of  power  go  forth  the  young  men  who  are  commissioned  to 
cut  up  the  tent  and  the  blankets,  or  break'the  gun  and  kill  the  horse  of  one 
who  has  transgressed  the  laws  of  the  Ti-yo-ti-pi.  And  when  the  hunt  of 
the  day  is  past,  and  the  l)uflfalo  meat  brought  in,  the  breast  or  some  nice 
piece  is  roasted  or  boiled  iiere,  and  the  young  men  gather  to  eat  and  smoke 
and  sing  and  tell  over  the  exploits  of  the  day.  It  will  not  then  surprise 
any  one  to  know  that  this  Soldiers'  Lodge  became  the  central  forb^  in  the 
outbreak  of  18()2.  "'\ 

In  the  summer  before  the  outbreak  took  place,  there  was  (piite  a  trou- 
ble at  the  Yellow  Medicine.  The  payment  was  promised  to  these  annuity 
Indians  when  the  strawben'ies  were  ripe,  that  is  the  last  of  June  or  the  first 
of  July  of  each  yeax-.  This  season  the  Sisseton  came  down  earlier  perhaps 
than  usual,  and  the  amuiity  money  and  goods  were  delayed  much  beyond 
time.  About  4,000  Indians  were  gathered  at  the  Yellow  Medicine,  where 
they  waited  about  six  weeks.  The  small  amount  of  provisions  on  hand 
Agent  Gralbraith  wished  to  keep  until  the  time  of  making  the  payment. 
The  corn  and  potatoes  planted  by  Indians  living  in  the  neighborhood  had 
not  yet  matured.  Consecjuently  this  multitude  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  for  more  than  a  month  on  the  borders  of  starvation.  Some  flour 
was  obtained  from  traders,  and  the  agent  gave  them  small  quantities;  they 
gathered  some  berries  in  the  woods  and  occasionally  obtained  a  few  ducks. 
Hut  by  all  these  means  they  scarcely  kept  starvation  off".  They  said  the 
children  cried  for  something  to  eat. 

Stjinding  Buffalo  was  tlie  principal  chief  of  these  northern  Indians. 
They  were  encami)ed  in  a  large  circle  on  the  prairie  immediately  west  of 
the  agency.  It  was  now  along  in  the  first  days  of  August.  Hunger  pressed 
upon  them.  They  knew  there  was  flour  in  the  wareliouse  which  had  been 
purchased  for  them.  It  would  not  be  wrong  for  them  to  take  it  in  their 
present  necessitous  circumstances.  Thus  they  reasoned;  and  although  a 
detachment  of  soldiers  from  Foi-t  Ridgeley  had  their  camp  near  the  wai'e- 
house,  the  Indians  planned  to  break  in  and  help  themselves. 

So  it  was,  on  a  certain  day,  the  men  came  down  to  the  agency  five  or 
six  hundred  strong  and  surrouuded  the  soldiers'  camp.  The  white  people 
thought  they  had  come  to  dance;  but  while  they  stood  around  in  great 
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numbers,  a  selected  few  broke  in  the  door  of  the  warehouse  with  axes  and 
carried  out  a  large  quantity  of  flour  and  pork.  To  this  the  attention  of 
Agent  Galbraith  was  immediately  called,  who  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to 
have  it  carried  l)ack.  The  howitzer  was  turned  towards  the  Indians  and 
there  was  a  i)rospect  of  a  collision,  but  the  numbers  were  so  disproportion- 
ate that  it  was  judged  best  to  avoid  it.  Scarcely  had  they  reached  their 
own  cam})  when  those  four  hundred  tents  were  struck,  and  all  removed  off 
to  a  distance  of  "2  or  3  miles.     That  was  supposed  to  mean  war. 

The  next  nxorniug  the  writer  visited  the  agency,  having  heard  some- 
thing of  the  trouble.  When  I  met  the  agent  he  said,  "Mr.  Riggs,  if  there 
is  anything  between  the  lids  of  the  Bible  that  will  help  us  out  of  this  diffi- 
culty, I  wish  you  would  use  it."  I  said  I  would  try,  and  immediately  drove 
up  to  Standing  Buffalo's  camp.  I  repi-esented  to  him  the  necessity  of  having 
this  difficulty  settled.  However  perfect  they  might  regard  their  right  to  the 
pn»visions  they  had  taken,  the  Government  would  not  be  willing  to  treat 
them  kindly  until  the  affair  was  airanged.  The  breaking  in  of  the  ware- 
house was  regarded  as  a  great  offense 

He  promised  to  gather  the  chief  men  immediately  and  talk  the  thing 
over  and  come  down  to  the  agency  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  was  afternoon  when  about  fifty  of  the  principal  men  gathered  on  the 
agent's  porch.  They  said  they  were  sorry  the  thing  had  taken  place,  but 
they  could  not  restrain  the  young  men,  so  great  was  the  pressure  of  hunger 
in  the  camp.  They  wished,  moreover,  the  agent  to  repair  the  broken  door 
at  their  expense.  Some  of  the  young  men  who  broke  it  down  were  present, 
but  they  did  not  want  to  have  them  punished.  It  was  rather  a  lame  justi- 
fication, but  Agent  Galbraith  considered  it  best  to  accept  of  it  and  to  give 
them  some  more  provisions,  on  condition  that  they  would  return  immedi- 
ately to  their  ])lantiug  places  at  Big  Stone  Lake  and  Lake  Traverse.  This 
he  desin'd  them  to  do  because  the  time  when  the  payment  could  be  made 
was  unknown  to  him  and  their  own  corn  patches  would  soon  need  watching. 
Standing  Buffalo  and  his  brother  chiefs  accepted  the  conditions,  and  in  a 
couple  of  days  the  northern  camp  had  disappeared. 

Four  or  five  weeks  after  this,  these  warriors  came  down  again  to  the 
Yellow  Medicine  and  the  Red  Wood;  but  it  was  not  to  meet  the  agent  or 
any  white  people,  but  to  see  Little  Crow  and  the  hostile  Indians  and  ascer- 
tain whereunto  the  rebellion  would  grow.  It  is  reported  that,  on  this  occa- 
sion, Standing  liuffalo  told  Little  Crow  that,  having  commenced  hostilities 
with  the  whites,  he  must  fight  it  out  without  help  from  him;   and  that,  failing 
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to  make  liimself  master 'of  the  situation,  he  should  not  flee  through  the 
country  of  the  Sisseton. 

IJut  althouf^h  as  a  whole  these  northern  Dakota  refused  to  go  into  the 
rebellion  with  the  Santee,  it  is  very  certain  that  (^uite  a  number  of  their 
young  men  joined  in  the  raids  made  upon  the  white  settlements;  and  more- 
over, the  attack  u))on  Fort  Abercrombie,  at  which  several  hinidred  Dakota 
warriors  were  said  to  have  been  present,  must  have  been  made  almost 
entirely  by  these  same  Bisseton. 

In  the  autumn  which  followed  they  all  fled  to  the  Upper  Missouri 
country  or  into  the  Queen's  dominions.  It  was  reported  soon'  after  that 
Standing  Buttalo  had  gone  on  the  warpath  and  was  killed. 

THK  TIYOTIPI. 

(l>anslat(id  fnmi  M.  Uonvillc's  Dakota  version. 1 

When  Indians  would  hunt  the  buffalo,  they  do  it  in  this  way:  When- 
ever they  hear  that  there  are  buffalo,  they  look  out  a  young  man  and  ask 
him  for  his  tent.  If  he  consents,  then  no  woman  or  child  is  allowed  in  the 
tent ;  men  alone  go  into  it.  And  so  the  man  whose  the  tent  is  is  called 
Tiyoti,  and  is  the  master  in  it. 

Then  also  they  do  in  this  way:  They  shave  out  small  round  sticks  all 
of  the  same  length,  and  paint  them  i-ed,  and  they  are  given  out  to  the  men. 
These  are  to  constitute  the  Tiyotipi.  This  done,  they  choose  four  men 
whom  they  make  the  chiefs,  who  make  all  the  arrangements.  Also  one 
who  is  called  Ej^aijpaha  (crier),  who  makes  proclamation  of  everything 
that  is  determined  on.  In  addition  to  the.se,  they  select  two  young  men 
who  are  called  T<^)uchers.  I'hese  attend  to  all  the  provisions  that  are 
brought  to  the  Tiyotipi. 

Then,  of  all  the  painted  sticks  that  were  given  around,  not  one  is  brought 
in  empty.  When  one  is  to  be  brought  to  the  Tiyotipi,  food  is  brought 
with  it.  And  when  these  are  all  brought  in,  they  are  tied  in  a  bundle.  In 
the  back  part  of  the  tent,  by  the  ffre,  the  ground  is  carefully  cleaned  off", 
and  a  pipe  and  a  ])ipe  rammer  and  incense  leaves  are  all  brought  and  placed 
together. 

These  are  all  (completed  in  this  way  and  then  about  two  young  men 
are  selected,  and  the  pipe  is  fflled  and  passed  to  them,  which  is  done  by  the 
Eyaijpaha.  When  this  ceremony  is  finished  they  are  sent  out  into  that  part 
of  the  country  in  which  they  heard  the  buffalo  were.     Hence  they  are 
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called  Wakcaqya  and  also  Wayeya,  that  is  Oue-who-finds-out,  and  also 
One  Sent. 

Whither  they  were  sent  they  go,  and  when  they  know  the  buffalo  are 
there,  they  return  to  camp.  When  they  come  near  they  run,  and  by  this 
it  is  known  that  they  are  bringing  tidings.  Thus  they  come  directly  to  the 
Tiyotipi,  which  is  already  tilled  with  those  who  want  to  hear.  Then  in  the 
back  part  ot"  the  tent,  which  has  been  made  sacred,  where  the  pipe  and  the 
tobacco  are,  there  the  P^yarjpaha  fills  the  pipe  and  puts  it  to  their  mouths. 
Then  privately  they  tell  the  news  to  the  Eyaijpaha,  who  says,  "Hayen, 
hayeu,"  and  spreads  his  hands  out  to  the  earth.  All  in  the  tent  do  the  same, 
and  then  the  news  is  told  openly.  The  Eyaijpaha  then  goes  out  and  makes 
proclamation  to  the  whole  camj).  Hut  this  he  does  in  a  somewhat  different 
style:  "When  a  boy  comes  home  to  me  from  another  place,  and  brings  me 
word  of  so  many  large  pieces  of  buffalo  meat,  let  every  ghost  in  all  your 
families  hear  it;  so  far  on  the  other  side  the  earth  is  not  visible,  they  say." 
While  he  cries  this  through  the  camp,  all  who  are  able  whistle,  which  they 
do  for  joy. 

When  the  Eyaqpaha  has  retiu-ned  to  the  Tiyotipi,  then  the  four 
masters  of  the  assembly  consider  and  determine  when  they  will  go  on  the 
hunt.  This  being  determined,  the  Eyaopaha  again  makes  proclamation  to 
all  the  people.  This  is  what  he  says:  "Bind  on  your  saddle,  for  a  piece 
of  a  day  I  will  kill  valuable  children."  Then  all  get  themselves  ready 
and  they  start  out  together. 

Only  the  four  chief  men  give  the  commands.  When  they  come  near 
to  the  buffalo,  the  party  is  divided  and  the  approach  is  made  from  both 
sides.  Tills  is  done  whether  there  be  one  herd  or  two.  They  go  on  both 
sides.  It  is  determined  to  conduct  the  chase  in  a  proper  manner.  But  if 
in  doing  this  one  side  gets  in  a  hurry  and  drives  off  the  game,  then  their 
blankets  and  even  their  tents  are  cut  to  pieces.  This  they  call  "soldier 
killing." 

When  they  come  home  from  the  buffalo  chase,  all  who  can  bring  fx-esh 
meat  to  the  Tiyotipi.  Then  the  Touchers  cook  it.  When  it  is  crooked  they 
cut  off  some  pieces  and  put  in  the  mouths  of  the  four  chief  men,  and  then 
they  all  eat  as  they  please.  In  the  meantime  the  Eyaqpaha  stands  outside 
and  praises  those  who  brought  the  meat. 

The  summing  up  of  the  whole  is  this:  "^riie  back  part  of  the  Tiyotipi, 
near  the  fire,  is  cleared  off  carefully;  and  there  are  placed  two  grass  fenders, 
about  a  foot  long  each,  on  which  the  pipe  is  laid.     The  pipe   is   never  laid 
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back  after  the  common  custom.  Also  they  shave  a  round  stick,  sliarpening 
one  end  and  cutting  the  other  off  square.  Tliis  is  driven  in  tlie  gi'ouud,  and 
on  it,  when  tlie  pipe  is  smoked  out,  they  knock  out  tlie  ashes.  They 
always  do  tliis.  Then  ot"  all  the  round-shaved  sticks,  some  of  which 
were  painted  black  and  some  painted  red,  four  are  especially  marked. 
They  are  the  four  chiefs  of  the  Tiyotipi  that  were  made.  And  these 
men  are  not  selected  at  random  for  this  place;  but  men  who  have 
killed  many  enemies  and  are  the  most  able,  are  chosen.  The  things 
desired  are,  that  the  chase  may  be  conducted  in  the  best  way,  that 
the  peoj)le  may  have  a  plenty  of  food,  and  that  everything  may  be  done 
properly— so  they  determined,  and  so  they  do.  The  ashes  of  the  pipe  ai-e 
not  emptied  out  carelessly,  so  that  when  the}'  command  each  other,  and 
give  each  other  the  pipe,  it  may  be  done  only  in  truth.  That  is  the  reason 
for  doing  it. 

Also  in  the  deer  hunt  they  have  a  Tiyotipi,  but  in  that  they  do  not 
send  out  jiei-sons  to  reconnoiter.  Nevertheless,  in  that  also,  if  anyone  goes 
to  hunt  on  his  own  motion,  they  "soldier  kill"  him,  that  is,  cut  up  his  blanket 
and  coat. 

These  are  the  customs  of  the  Otivoti. 

Thus  far  the  translation— to  which  may  be  added  some  words  of 
explanation. 

1.  The  special  making  of  the  sticks  is  done  on  the  line  of  personal 
history.  Whatever  is  indicated  by  the  kind  of  eagle  feathers  a  man  is 
entitled  to  wear  in  his  head,  and  by  the  notches  in  them,  this  is  all  hiero- 
glyphed  on  his  stick  in  the  Tiyotipi.  Then  these  bundles  of  .sticks  are  used 
ff.r  gand)ling.  11ie  question  is,  "Odd  or  (n-en?"  The  forfeits  are  paid  in 
meat  for  the  Tiyotipi. 

2.  Th(^  announcements  of  the  crier  show  the  rhythmical  character  of  the 
language.     Tiiis  especially  appears  in  the  order  for  the  hunt: 

Akiy  iyakaska: 
Si('f('ra  teliiko, 
Aijpotu  liaijkeya, 
Ec'-awaliai)  kta  re. 

The  saddle  bind : 
<;hildreii  dear, 
For  half  a  day, 
I  will  kill. 


CHAPTER     IT. 
UNWRITTEN  DAKOTA  LAWS. 

THE  FAMILY. 

In  tlie  commencement  and  growth  of  the  Dakota  people  and  language 
we  may  properly  assume  that  the  words  "a-te,"  father,  and  "i-na"  and 
"huq,"  mother  ("nihuij,"  tliij  mother,  "hurjku,"  his  mother),  were  among  the 
very  first.  They  are  short,  and  not  capable  of  further  analysis.  "Wica," 
male,  and  "wiq"  or  "wiijna"  and  "wiqyar),"  female,  would  be  the  first 
words  to  designate  the  man  and  woman.  From  these  would  grow  naturally 
the  jwesent  names,  wi-ca-sta,^  or  the  Yankton  and  Teton  form,  "wi-ca-sa" 
(male-red),  man,  and  witiohirjca'  (female-very),  woman.  There  would  be 
father-in-law  before  grandfather ;  and  hence  Ave  find  the  former  designated 
by  "tui)-kay,"^  the  shorter  one,  and  the  latter  by  "tuij-kaij-si-na."  "Tuij- 
kaij"  is  also  the  name  of  the  stone  god,  which  may  indicate  some  kind  of 
worship  of  ancestors.  The  shortest  word  also  is  found  in  mofher-in-law, 
"kuij"  ("nikuy,"  thy  mother-in-law,  "kuT}ku,"  his  mother-in-law).  A  woman 
speaking  f>f  or  to  her  mother-in-law  and  grandmother  calls  them  l)oth 
"mjci,"  making  the  latter  sometimes  diminutive  "uijcina." 

Some  words  for  child  should  be  at  least  as  old,  if  not  older  than,  father 
and  mother.  Accordingly  we  find  the  monosyllables  "ciij.s,"  son,  and 
"cnijs,"  dauffhter,  used  by  the  parents  when  speaking  to  the  children,  while 
"ciijca"  is  the  common  form. 

In  the  line  of  "wiij"  being  the  oldest  form  word  for  woman,  we  have 
the  Dakota  man  calling  his  wife  "mitawiij,"  my  woman.  The  word  as  wife 
is  not  used  without  the  affixed  and  suffixed  pronominal  particles  (mi-ta-wii), 
nitawiij,  tawic^u),  which  would  indicate  property  in  the  woman.     On  the 

'  While  wi('-a  wa  may  mean  "  male  red,"  how  shall  we  render  wiea  sta?     Wi('a  =  nika  (Cef^iha),  c 
male  of  the  human  spmes;  and  wiea  sa  or  wifa  sta  =  nikaci"<;a  (Ceffiha).  n  person;  an  Indian. — .i.  o  D. 
•■'Shorteued  to  winohi'a. 
•'Tuijkaijsidaij,  iuSantee;  tui)kai)sina,  in  Vankton;  tuijkaijsila,  in  Teton. 
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other  hand,  the  woman  calls  her  husband  "mihihna,"  mji  hmhancl     The 
latter  part  of  the  word  we  can  not  analyze  satisfactorily.' 

Thiis  we  come  into  the  family  as  constituted,  the  man  calling  his 
woman  "nii-ta-wiy,"  and  she  calling-  her  man  "nii-hihna,"  and  each  calling 
the  child  ''ciijs"  or  "cuys,"  as  the  case  may  be.  The  taking  of  each 
other  makes  each  related  to  the  family  of  the  other.  But  somehow  shame 
has  come  into  the  tipi,  and  the  man  is  not  allowed  to  address  or  to  look 
towards  his  wife's  mother,  especially,  and  the  woman  is  shut  otf  from 
fomiliar  intercourse  with  her  husband's  father  and  others,  and  etiquette  pro- 
hibits them  from  speaking  the  names  of  their  relatives  by  marriage.  This 
custom  is  called  "wisten  kiyapi,"  from  "isteca,"  to  he  ashamed.  How  it 
•rew  is  not  apparent.  But  none  of  their  customs  is  more  tenacious  of  life 
than  this.     And  no  family  law  is  more  binding. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

The  'j^ipi"  is  the  house  or  living  place.  There  is  no  word  for  home 
nearer  than  this.  The  Dakota  woman  owns  the  "tipi;"  she  dresses  the 
skins  of  which  the  "wakey a"  or  shelter  is  made;  she  pitches  and  takes  down 
the  tipi,  and  canies  it  on  her  back  oftentimes  in  the  march.  It  should 
belong  to  her.  But  when  it  is  pitched  and  the  ground  covered  with  dry 
grass,  her  man  takes  the  place  of  honor,  which  is  the  back  part  opposite  the 
door.  The  wife's  place  is  on  the  left  side  as  one  enters,  the  right  side  as 
one  sits  in  the  back  part.  The  children  (-ome  in  between  the  mother  and 
father.  The  place  of  the  grandmother  or  mother-in-law  or  aunt  is  the 
comer  by  the  door  opposite  the  woman  of  the  house.  If  a  man  has  more 
wives  than  one,  they  have  separate  tipis  or  arrange  to  occupy  the 
different  sides  of  one.  When  a  daughter  marries,  if  she  remains  in  her 
mother's  tipi,  the  place  for  herself  and  husband  is  on  the  side  opposite 
the  mother,  and  back  near  the  "datku,"  the  place  of  honor.  The  same 
place  is  allotted  to  her  in  her  husband's  mother's  tent.  The  back  part  of 
the  tent,  the  most  honorable  place,  and  the  one  usually  occupied  by  the 
father,  is  given  to  a  stranger  visitor. 

'Mr.  Porsey  is  riglit,  iiiuloubtedlj',  in  rt'S'irding  "hiia"  as  the  root,  or  at  least  one  root,  of 
"mi-bi-liiiii,  vuj  huxband,  ■' lii-hna-kii,"  her  himhand.  Ami  the  meaniii>r  of  it  is  rather  that  oi  placing 
than  of  deeeiving,  relatiu({  it  to  '-ohnaka''  to  plaee  in,  as  if  in  the  woiuau's  family,  rather  than  with 
"  huayai),"  to  deceire.  But  what  aieouut  shall  we  niaki'  of  the  "  hi,"  or  "  hiij,"  as  many  Dakotas  per- 
sist in  writing  it?  Does  that  mean  hair,  and  so  send  the  word  back  to  an  indelicate  origin?  Quite 
likely. — «.  it.  n. 

Compare  the  Dakota  tawiijtoij,  tawiqya,  and  tawitoij,  "to  have  as  his  wife,"  used  only  of 
coition.     See  footnote  ('),  \>.  207.— J.  o.  D. 
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The  young'  man  wlu>  goes  to  live  with  his  wife's  relatives  is  called 
"  wicawolia,"  which  literally  means  man-cached,  as  if  the  man,  by  so  doing, 
buried  himself.  Mothers,  who  have  daughters  to  be  married,  are  often  de- 
sirous of  having  the  sons-in-law  come  and  live,  for  a  while  at  least,  with 
them,  since,  if  the  young  man  is  a  good  hunter,  this  arrangement  secures  to 
them  plenty  of  game.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  young  man's  parents  are 
quite  as  likely  to  require  his  services  and  that  of  his  wife  in  addition.  So 
that,  in  this  regard,  there  is  no  prevailing  law.  As  soon  as  the  young 
couple  are  able  to  protjure  a  tent,  and  if  the  man  is  a  good  hunter  and  buf- 
falo are  plenty,  that  may  be  very  soon,  they  set  up  for  themselves.  This 
usually  takes  place  soon  after  their  first  child  is  born,  if  not  before. 

COURTSHIP  AND  MARRIAGE. 

Before  prjceeding  farther  with  the  laws  of  the  family,  it  is  proper  to 
describe  how  it  becomes  a  family.  Girls  are  sometimes  taken  very  young, 
before  they  are  of  marriageable  age,  which  generally  happen.s  with  a  man 
who  has  a  wife  already.  The  marriageable  age  is  from  fourteen  years  old 
and  upward.  The  intercourse  of  young  men  with  maidens  is  not  always 
open  and  honorable,  but  the  public  sentiment  of  a  Dakota  community, 
while  it  does  not  prevent  much  that  is  illicit,  makes  it  more  or  less  dishon- 
able,  especially  for  the  girl.  A  boy  begins  to  feel  the  drawing  of  the  other 
sex  and,  like  the  ancient  Roman  boys,  he  exercises  his  ingenuity  in  making 
a  "cotaqke,"  or  rude  pipe,  from  the  bone  of  a  swan's  wing,  or  from  some 
species  of  wood,  and  with  that  he  begins  to  call  to  his  lady  love,  on  the 
night  air.     Having  gained  her  attention  by  his  flute,  he  may  sing  this: 

Stealthily,  .secretly,  see  me. 
Stealthily,  secretly,  see  me. 
Stealthily,  secretly,  see  me; 
Lo!  thee  I  tenderly  regard; 
Stealthily,  secretly,  see  me. 

Or  he  may  commend  his  good  qualities  as  a  hunter  by  singing  this 
song : 

Cling  fast  to  me,  and  you  '11  ever  have  plenty; 

Cling  fast  to  me,  and  you  '11  ever  liave  plenty; 

Cling  fast  to  me. 

When  the  family  are  abed  and  asleep,  he  often  visits  her  in  her  mother's 
tent,  or  he  finds  her  out  in  the  grove  in  the  daytime  gathering  fuel.  She 
has  the  load  of  sticks  made  uj),  and  when  she  kneels  down  to  take  it  on  her 
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back  possibly  he  takes  her  hand  and  helps  her  up,  and  then  walks  home  by 
her  side.  Such  was  the  custom  in  the  olden  time.  Thus  a  mutual  under- 
standing is  reached.  He  wants  her  and  she  wants  him.  He  has  seen  her 
ability  to  supply  the  tipi  with  fuel  as  well  as  do  other  necessary  things, 
and  she  has  often  seen  him  bringing  to  his  mother's  tent  a  back  load  of 
ducks,  or,  it  may  be,  venison  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  of  Carlisle  school,  tells  a 
capital  story  of  a  Kiowa  young  man  who,  under  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
never  "cared  for  girl."  "But  when  Laura  say  she  love  me,  then  I  begin 
to  care  for  girl." 

The  young  man  then  informs  his  father  and  mother,  and  they  approv- 
ing, together  with  other  family  friends,  make  up  the  bundle-of-purchase. 
It  may  be  a  horse.  If  so,  it  is  led  by  one  of  his  friends  and  tied  by  the 
tent  of  the  girl's  parents.  Or  guns  and  blankets  are  contributed,  which  are 
carried  by  an  aunt  or  other  female  relative,  and  the  load  is  laid  down  at  the 
tent  door.  It  is  "wo-hpa-pi,"  laying  down,  and  the  young  man  thus  laijs 
down  or  tenders  his  offer  for  the  girl.  If  this  is  not  satisfactory,  either  from 
the  small  amount  or  the  character  of  the  young  man,  the  offerings  are  carried 
back,  and  the  young  folks  have  a  chance  to  elope,  unless  they  are  restrained 
by  higher  considerations. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  young  man  wants  a  girl,  and  her  friends 
are  also  quite  willing,  while  she  alone  is  unwilling.  The  purchase  bundle 
is  desired  by  her  friends,  and  hence  compulsion  is  resorted  to.  The  girl 
yields  and  goes  to  be  his  slave,  or  she  holds  out  stoutly,  sometimes  taking 
her  own  life  as  the  alternative.  Several  cases  of  this  kind  have  come  to  the 
personal  knowledge  of  the  writer.  The  legends  of  Winona  and  Black  Day 
Woman  are  standing  testimonies.  The  comely  dark-eyed  Winona  wanted 
to  wed  the  successful  hunter,  but  the  brilliant  warrior  was  forced  upon  her, 
and  therefore  she  leaped  from  the  crag  on  Lake  Pepin,  which  inuuortalizes 
her  name.  For  a  like  reason,  Black-Day  Woman  pushed  her  canoe  out 
into  the  current,  above  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony,  and  sang  her  death  song 
as  it  passed  over.  These  are  doubtless  historical  events,  exce{)t  that  the 
years  are  not  known. 

When  the  offer  is  accepted  the  girl  is  taken  by  some  relative  to  the 
tent  of  the  buyer.  In  the  olden  time  it  is  said  the  custom  was  that  she 
rode  on  the  back  of  some  female  friend.  Thus  they  become  man  and  wife, 
with  the  idea  of  property  strongly  impressed  upon  the  naind  of  the  man. 
He  has  i)urchased  her,  as  he  would  do  a  horse,  and  has  he  not  a  right  to 
ccMumand  her.  and  even  to  beat  her?     The  customs  of  his  people  allow  it. 
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If  she  pleases  liiiu  not,  he  inay  throiv  her  (iirai/  (ehpeya),  for  is  she  not  his 
property?  Nevertheless  this  was  the  honorable  way  for  a  girl  to  be  taken. 
On  many  accounts  it  was  better  than  to  be  stolen  or  taken  unlawfully. 
And  this  custom  of  wife-purchase  maintains  its  hold  upon  the  Dakota  people 
until  they  luive  made  much  progress  in  civilization. 

The  ditfei'ence  in  the  pronouns  used  in  mi/  wife  and  )ii//  hushund  seems 
to  mark  the  difference  of  the  property  idea.  Two  kinds  of  possession  are 
indicated  by  the  affixed  possessive  pronouns,  one  easily  alienated,  as  in 
"mita-suqke,"  my  horse;  and  the  other  not  tran.sferable,  as  in  "mi-nape," 
mi/  hand.  The  man  uses  the  first  form,  where  possession  sits  lightly,  as 
"mitawirj;"  while  the  woman  uses  the  other,  "mihihna."'  Hut  it  must  not 
be  inferred  from  this  that  a  Dakota  woman  does  not  often  run  away  from 
her  husband.  In  that  case,  unless  he  endeavors  to  win  her  back,  the  laws 
of  his  nation  allow  him  to  cut  off  her  nose,  or  otherwise  mutilate  her  for 
infidelity. 

THK  BABY. 
e"t.\ 
The  young  father  is  away   on  purpose.     He  has  gone  to  his  own 

father's  people,  or  perhaps  on  a  hunt  with  his  comrades.     The  mother  is 

left  with  the  older  women,  her  own  mother  and  other  female  relatives. 

Many  of  the  middle-aged  women  become  skillful  mid- wives;  and  the  Dakota 

women,  who   are  healthv,  have  less  labor  at  such  times  than  women  in 

more  civilized  communities.     '^Phe  baby  is  born,  and,  like  the  infant  Saviour 

of  the   world,  is  wrap{)ed  in  swaddling  bands.     "Hoksi"  appears  to  be 

the  root  form  of  "ho-ksi-na,"  hoi/f  and  hence  to  the   "hoksi"  is  added 

"iyokopa,"  the  board  to  which   the  child  is  lioiind,   and  we  have  the  long 

descriptive  name  for  ^'■tjahi/"  "hoksiyokopa,"  and  sometimes  "hoksiyopa" 

and  "hoksicojia."     This  board  is  shaved  out  nicely,  and  often  ornamented 

in  various  ways,  with  l)eads  and  ([uills,  having   a  stay  board   around  the 

'This  is  another  instaiici^  of  the  iieot-ssity  of  observing  j;ieat  caiitiou  iu  the  analysis  of  Indian 
words.  Mitiiwii)  hiinlly  falls  in  the  (•ate<;ory  to  which  niitasiitjko  lielougs.  It  is  better,  for  several 
reasons,  not  to  lay  too  much  stresi  npon  the  derivation  of  mitawiij  from  uiita.  mi/,  and  wiij,  tronuin. 
(1)  We  shonld  consider  all  the  jiersons  of  each  kinship  term  in  any  one  laugnage.  (2)  We  shoulil 
compare  the  Dakota  terms  with  the  corresponding  ones  in  cognate  languages.  (3)  We  do  not  find 
any  kinsliip  terms  which  make  their  ))os.sessives  in  initial  ta,  but  iu  final  ku,  eu,  or  tku  (see  what  the 
author  himself  sliows  in  ^  (ill,  b,  p.  44).  In  Dakota  we  find,  tahaij,  a  (not  his)  brother-in-law;  tahaij- 
kii,  ^i«  ditto;  tahaqsi,  a  man's  male  cousin  (or,  m;/  ditto);  tahai)si-tku,  hia  male  cousin;  tawi-cu,  his 
wife;  tawii),  »  wife.  Tawiij  answers  to  the  j,;)iwcre  stem  tami,  in  i-tami,  his  wife,  where  i- is  the 
possessive  fragmi'ut  |ironoiiii,  /(is  or  hi:r.  Other  j.iiwero  kinshiii  tcuins  in  whicU  ta- occurs  are  as 
follows:  i-takwa,  his  or  her  grandson;  i-tak\va-mi,  his  or  her  granddaughter;  i-taha".  his  bmtlicr-iu- 
law,  in  all  of  wliicli  i-,  not  ta-,  is  tlie  sign  of  tlu'  possessive. — ^.l.  i>.  i>. 

^Hoksidai)  in  Santi-e;  hoksina  in  Vaiil<ton :  holcsihi  iu  Teton.  'I'lie  initial  'lio'  answers  to  'to,' 
etc.,  of  the  cognate  languages. — .J.  o.  i>. 
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foot,  Miul  a  strap  board  6r  liaudle  staudiiifr  out  over  the  head  of  the  child, 
which  serves  both  for  protection  and  to  tie  the  motlier's  straj)  to.  In  this 
nicelv  arrau<>ed  cradle,  which  is  often  hung  up  in  the  daytime,  the  baby 
has  his  home  for  the  most  part,  being-  taken  out  at  night,  and  at  other 
times  when  needing  care.  So  it  grows,  crying  sometimes  as  other  babies 
do,  but  needing  and  receiving  much  less  care  than  a  civilized  cliild.  In 
the  meantime  the  mother  has,  perhaj)s  on  the  first  day,  or  if  not  on  that  day- 
very  soon  after,  gone  to  the  stream  or  lake  and  washed  away  her  uuclean- 
ness.  If  it  is  winter  she  cuts  a  hole  in  the  ice  to  do  it.  When  they  begin 
to  take  on  civilized  habits,  the  Dakota  women  find  they  can  not  continue  to 
follow  the  customs  of  their  grandmothers. 

What  will  they  call  the  ])aby?  If  it  be  u  little  girl,  and  is  the  first 
boi-n,  then  it  inherits  the  beautiful  name  of  Winona.  When  the  second 
child  comes,  if  that  is  a  girl,  it  is  called  "Ha'-paij;"  the  third,  "Ha'-pi- 
stiijna;"  the  fourth,  "Waijske;"  and  the  fifth,  "Wi-hake."  Some  of  these 
names  are  said  not  to  be  used  Ijy  the  Sioux  on  the  Missouri.  On  ,tlie  other 
hand,  if  the  first  born  is  a  boy,  his  inherited  name  is  "(•askej'Kind  the 
second  child,  if  a  boy,  will  be  called  "He-paij;"  and  the  third,  "He-pi;" 
and  the  fourth,  Ca-tai);"  and  the  fifth,  "Ila-ke."  Some  children  have  no 
other  names  given  them,  and  wear  these  ^one  when  they  ai'e  grown  up. 
But  if  all  families  were  content  with  this  limited  circle,  much  confusion 
would  e.xist,  esj)e('ially  as  they  have  no  famiK'  name.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  giving  other  names.  This  is  done  often  by  the  father,  and  sometimes  by 
.some  relative  of  consideration.  Frecjuently  a  feast  is  made  by  the  father 
to  mark  the?  o<*(ui.sion,  and  the  child's  ears  are  bored  that  it  mav  wear 
ornaments. 

Girls' names  generally  terminate  in  "wiij"  or  "wirjua,"  but  not  always. 
I  recall  a  family  of  girls  who  were  named  "Aijpao,"  Morning,  "Ahiyaijke- 
wiij,"  Woman  Come-to-staii,  "Mahpi-wiijna,"  Clowl  Woman,  "Hayyetu-ku-wiij," 
Comint)  Niffht  Woman,  etc.  But  the  boys,  either  in  their  childhood  or  when 
they  are  grown,  receive  the  imposiiig  and  honorable  names  of  ancestors, 
as,  (xray  Bear,  Standing  Buff"alo,  Standing  Soldier,  The  Orphan,  Burning 
Earth,  etc.  Oftentimes  new  names  are  given  when  young  men  signalize 
themselves  in  war  or  otherwise.     Then  there  is  feasting,  music,  and  dancing. 

(  iin.i)  I, IKK. 

The  children  have  now  come  into  the  family.  How  will  the>'  "row 
up  ?     What  shall  they  be  taught  ?     Who  shall  be  their  teachers  ?      What  the 
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father  and  mother  do  they  will  do.  What  the  father  and  mother  know  they 
will  know.  What  the  father  and  mother  are  they  will  be.  One  can  hardly 
.say  there  is  much  «>'overnment  in  a  Dakota  family.  Children  are  scolded 
often,  they  are  pushed,  or  shoved,  or  shaken  sometimes,  and  thev  are 
whipped  rarely.  They  are  petted  and  indulged  a  good  deal,  but  not  more 
tlian  children  in  civilized  lands.  But  somehow  or  other,  with  exceptions, 
they  manage  to  gi-ow  up  affectionate  and  kind,  the  pride  of  father  and 
mother.  The  love  of  the  parents  has  wrought  this.  Not  unfrequently  the 
grandfather  and  grandmother  are  the  {)i-incipal  teachers. 

TRAININff   OF   THK   150Y. 

The  old  man  sits  in  the  tipi  and  shavesout  a  bow  and  arrow  for  the 
little  boy.  In  the  mean  time  he  tells  him  stories  of  history  and  war.  The 
boy's  father,  it  may  be,  has  been  killed  by  the  enemy.  The  grandfather 
tells  tlie  story  over  and  over  again.  It  bums  itself  into  the  boy's  heart. 
It  becomes  the  animus  of  his  life.  He  shoots  his  first  bird  and  brinsrs  it 
into  the  tent.  He  is  praised  for  that.  "When  you  become  a  man  you 
nmst  kill  an  enemy,"  tlu;  old  man  says.  "Yes;  I  will  kill  an  enemy,"  is  the 
boy's  reply.  He  dreams  over  it.  He  witnesses  the  "Scalp  Dance"  and  the 
"No  Flight  Dance"  in  his  village.  His  heart  is  growing  strong.  When  he 
is  fifteen  or  sixteen  he  joins  the  first  war  party  and  comes  back  with  an 
eagle  feather  in  his  head,  if  so  be  he  is  not  killed  and  scalped  by  the  enen;v. 
All  this  is  education.  '^Dien  there  are  foot  racings,  and  horse  racings,  and 
ball  |)laying,  and  duck  hunting,  and  deer  hunting,  or  it  may  be  the  whole 
village  goes  on  a  buffalo  chase. 

These  are  the  schools  in  which  the  Dakota  boy  is  educated.  In  the 
long  winter  evenings,  while  the  fire  burns  brightly  in  the  center  of  the  lodge 
and  the  men  are  gathered  in  to  smoke,  he  hears  the  folk  lore  and  legends 
of  his  people  from  the  lips  of  the  older  men.  He  learns  to  sing  the  love 
songs  and  the  war  songs  of  the  generations  gone  by.  There  is  no  new 
path  for  him  to  tread,  but  he  follows  in  the  old  ways.  He  becomes  a 
Dakota  of  the  Dakota.  His  armor  is  consecrated  by  sacrifices  and  offerings 
and  vows.  He  sacrifices  and  prays  to  the  stone  god,  and  leanis  to  hold  u]) 
the  pipe  to  tlie  so-called  Great  Spirit.  He  is  killed  and  iriade  alive  again, 
and  thus  is  initiated  into  the  mysteries  and  promises  of  the  Mvsterv  Dance. 
He  becomes  a  successful  hunter  and  warrior,  and  what  he  does  not  know 

is  not  wf)rth  knowing  for  a  Dakota.      His  education  is  finished.      If  he  has 
7105 — VOL  IX 14 
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not  already  done  it,  he  can  now  demand  the  liand  of  one  of  tlie  beautiful 
maidens  of  the  village. 

TEAINING  OF   THE   GIRL. 

Under  the  special  care  and  tuition  of  the  mother  and  grandmother  and 
other  female  relatives  the  little  girl  grows  up  into  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  tent  life.  She  plays  with  her  "made  child,"  or  doll,  just  as  children 
in  other  lands  do.  Very  soon  she  learns  to  take  care  of  the  baby ;  to  watch 
over  it  in  the  lodge,  or  carry  it  on  her  back,  while  the  mother  is  away  for 
wood  or  dressing  buffalo  robes.  Little  girl  as  she  is,  she  is  sent  to  the 
brook  or  lake  for  water.  She  has  her  little  workbag  with  awl  and  sinew, 
and  learns  to  make  small  moccasins  as  her  mother  makes  large  ones.  Some- 
times she  goes  with  her  mothei'  to  the  wood  and  brings  home  her  little  bun- 
dle of  sticks.  When  the  camp  moves  she  has  her  small  pack  as  her  mother 
carries  the  larger  one,  and  this  pack  is  sure  to  grow  larger  as  her  years  in- 
crease. When  the  corn  is  planting,  the  little  girl  has  her  part  to  perform. 
If  she  can  not  use  the  hoe  yet,  she  can  at  least  gather  off  the  old  cornstalks. 
Then  the  garden  is  to  be  watched  while  the  god-given  maize  is  growing. 
And  when  the  harvesting  comes,  the  little  girl  is  glad  for  the  corn  roasting. 
So  she  gi-ows.  She  learns  to  work  with  beads  and  porcupine  quills  and  to 
embroider  with  ribbons.  She  becomes  skilled  in  the  use  of  vermilion  and 
other  jKiints.  A  strijje  of  red  adorns  her  hair  and  red  and  yellow  spots  are 
over  her  eyebrows  and  on  her  cheeks.  Her  instincts  teach  her  the  arts  of 
personal  adornment.  She  puts  cheap  rings  on  her  fingers  and  tin  dangles 
in  her  ears  and  strands  of  beads  around  her  neck.  Quite  likely  a  young 
man  comes  around  and  adds  to  her  charms. as  he  sings: 

Wear  thi.s,  I  .say; 
Wear  this,  1  say; 
Wear  this,  I  say; 
This  little  fiiifjcr  ring. 
Wear  this,  1  say. 

Thus  our  Dakota  giri  becomes  skilled  in  the  art  of  attracting  the  young 
men,  while  she  is  andiitious  in  the  line  of  carrying  bundles  as  well  as  in 
cookhig  venison.  In  all  these  ways  she  is  educated  to  be  a  woman  among 
Dakota  women.     It  is  a  hard  lot  and  a  hard  life,  but  she  knows  no  other. 

WHEN  DEATH  COMES. 

In  the  wild  life  of  the  Dakota  the  birth  rate  exceeded  the  death  rate. 
So  that,  without  doubt,  notwithstanding  famines  sometimes  and  pestilences 
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and  wars,  the  Dakota  nation  lias  increased  for  the  last  two  hundred  years. 
This  has  bean  proved  true  within  the  last  few  decades  at  villages  where 
actual  count  has  been  made.  But  in  their  entering  upon  the  habits  and 
environments  of  civilization,  it  is  usually  found  that  a  wave  of  death  goes 
over  the  people.  They  do  not  know  how  to  live  in  the  clianged  conditions, 
and  the  death  rate  is  fearfully  increased.  "We  die,  we  all  die,  we  are  con- 
sumed with  dying,"  is  the  sad  refrain  of  many  a  Dakota  family. 

Living  much  in  the  outdoors  and  within  airy  tipis,  and  subsisting 
on  wild  meats  and  such  roots  and  fruits  as  they  could  gather,  the  children 
usually  lived.  But,  nevertheless,  even  then  death  came.  The  baby  in  the 
mother's  arms  or  strapped  to  her  back  sickened ;  or  the  little  boy  or  girl 
occasionally  succumbed  under  the  hardships  and  jmvations;  or  the  mother 
was  taken  with  insidious  consumption.  The  young  father,  it  may  be,  ran 
too  long  and  hard  after  that  deer ;  he  never  ran  again,  but  sickened  and 
died.  Then  the  old  and  the  blind  and  the  lame  passed  away,  because  they 
had  reached  the  limits  of  life.  So  death  comes  to  Indian  tipis  as  to 
white  men's  hovels  and  palaces.  But  it  is  no  more  welcome  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other.  The  Dakota  mother  loves  her  infant  as  well  as  the 
white  woman  her  Ijaby.  When  the  spirit  takes  its  flight  a  wild  howl  goes 
up  from  the  tent.  The  baby  form  is  then  wrapped  in  the  best  buff"alo  calf- 
skin or  the  nicest  red  blanket  and  laid  away  on  a  scaffold  or  on  the  branch 
of  some  tree.  Thither  the  mother  goes  with  disheveled  hair  and  the  oldest 
clothes  of  sorrow — for  she  has  given  away  the  better  ones — and  wails  out 
her  anguish,  in  the  twilight,  often  abiding  out  far  into  the  cold  night.  The 
nice  kettle  of  hominy  is  prepared  and  carried  to  the  place  where  the  spirit 
is  supposed  to  hover  still.  When  it  has  remained  sufficiently  long  for  the 
wanagi  to  inhale  the  ambrosia,  the  little  children  of  the  village  are  invited 
to  eat  up  the  remainder. 

But  let  us  take  another  case.  A  young-  man  is  lying  sick  in  yonder 
tent.  He  has  been  the  best  hunter  in  the  village.  Many  a  time  he  has 
come  in  carrying  one,  two,  or  more  deer  on  his  back,  and  has  been  met  and 
relieved  of  his  burden  by  his  wife  or  mother.  The  old  men  have  praised 
him  as  swifter  than  the  antelope,  while  they  have  feasted  on  his  venison. 
But  now  some  spirit  of  wolf  or  liear  has  come  into  him  aud  caused  this 
sickness.  The  doctors  of  the  village  or  conjurers  are  tried,  one  after 
another.  The  blankets,  the  gun,  and  the  horse  have  all  been  given  to 
secure  the  best  skill ;  l)ut  it  is  all  in  vain ;  the  hunter  dies.  The  last  act 
of  the  conjurer  is  to  sing  a  song  to  conduct  the  spirit  over  the   wanagi 
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tJK'Hijku,  th^  tipirifs  road,  'as  the  milkv  way  is  called.  The  friends  are  in- 
consolable. They  give  away  their  good  clothes,  and  go  into  mourning 
with  ragged  clothes  and  bare  feet,  and  ashes  on  their  heads.  Both  witliin 
the  lodge  and  without  there  is  a  great  wailing.  Miciqksi,  miciijksi,  mi/ 
son,  my  son,  is  the  lamentation  in  Dakota  land,  as  it  was  in  the  land  of 
Israel. 

The  departed  is  wrapped  in  the  most  beautifully  painted  buffalo  robe 
or  the  newest  red  or  blue  blanket.  Dakota  custom  does  not  keep  the  dead 
long  in  the  tipi.  Young  men  are  called  and  feasted,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
carry  it  away  and  place  it  on  a  scaffold,  oi-,  as  in  more  recent  times,  to  bury 
it.  The  custom  of  burial,  however,  soon  after  death  was  not  the  Dakota 
custom.  It  would  interfere  with  their  idea  that  the  spirit  had  not  yet 
bidden  a  final  farewell  to  the  body.  Therefore  the  laying  up  on  a  scaffold 
which  was  erected  on  some  Inound,  where  it  would  have  a  good  view  of 
the  surrounding  country.  After  a  while  the  bones  could  be  gathered  up 
and  buried  in  the  mound  and  an  additional  quantity  of  earth  carried  up  to 
cover  it.  This  is  partly  the  explanation  of  burial  mounds  made  since  the 
period  of  the  mound-builders. 

Thus  the  lodge  is  made  desolate.  It  must  be  taken  down  and  pitched 
in  a  new  place.  The  young  wife  cries  and  cuts  her  flesh.  The  mother  and 
other  female  relatives  wail  out  their  heart  sadness  on  the  night  air.  The 
father,  the  old  man,  leans  more  heavily  on  his  staff  as  he  goes  on  to  the 
time  of  his  departure.  The  brothers  *or  cousins  are  seen  wending  their 
way,  in  the  afternoon,  to  the  place  of  the  dead,  to  lay  down  a  brace  of 
ducks  and  to  offer  a  prayer.  A  near  relative  makes  up  a  war  party.  The 
feathers  and  other  ornament,  together  with  the  clothing  of  the  young  man, 
are  taken  by  this  company  on  the  warpath  and  divided  amonc^  themselves 
ni  the  country  of  their  enemies.  This  is  honoring  the  dea<l.  "if  thev  suc- 
ceed ni  brniging  home  scalps  their  sorrow  is  turned  into  jov.  For  will  not 
tins  .nake  glad  the  spirit  of  the  departed!  So,  then,  this  will  be  gladness  to 
the  dead  and  glory  to  the  living.  The  young  men  and  maidens  dance 
around  the  war  trophies  until  the  leaves  come  out  in  the  spring  or  until 
they  fall  off  in  the  autumn.' 

THE  SPIRIT- WORLD. 
If  sorrow  brings  nuu.kind  iuto  a  co.nmon  kinsliip,  a  white  naan  ,nay 
understand  something  uf  an  Iwliair^feeHng^.e  stands  by  the  side  of  his 
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dead  and  looks  over  into  the  land  of  spirits.  What  has  gone?  And  whither 
has  it  gone?  The  belief  of  the  Uakotas  in  the  existence  of  spirit  is  deeply 
inwrought  into  tlieir  language.  The  "nagi,"  or  shadow,  in  the  concrete 
form,  meaning  primarily  the  shade  or  shadow  made  b}-  any  material  thing  in 
the  sunlight,  is  used  to  indicate  the  human  soul  or  spirit,  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  all  living  beings.  It  is,  moreover,  put  into  the  abstract  form  as 
"wanagi,"  and  also  into  the  human  absolute,  "wica-nagi,"  human  spirit. 
They  speak  also  of  the  "wanagi  tipi,"  house  of  spirits,  and  say  of  one  who 
has  died,  "wanagiyata  ijaja,"  gone  to  the  spirit  land.  And  the  road  over 
which  it  passes  is  called  "wanagi  tacaqku,"  spirit's  path.  The  war  prophet 
also,  in  his  incantations,  sings: 

I  have  cast  in  here  a  soul ; 

I  have  cast  in  here  a  soul; 

I  have  cast  in  here  a  buttalo  soul; 

I  have  cast  iu  here  a  soul. 

In  the  sacred  language  of  conjuring  man  is  designated  by  the  "mythic 
buffalo." 

Thus  we  have  abundant  evidence,  in  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
people,  of  the  common  belief  of  the  nation  in  the  existence  of  spirits.  But 
having  said  that,  there  is  little  more  that  can  be  said.  The  vista  is  dark. 
No  light  shines  upon  the  path.  But  looking  out  into  this  dark  avenue,  the 
sad  heart  of  the  Dakota  sings  a  song  for  the  dead.  Take  this  mourning 
song  of  Black-Boy  for  his  grandson  as  a  specimen.  The  object  appears  to 
be  that  of  introducing  the  freed  spirit  of  the  child  to  his  comi*ades  in  the 
world  of  spirits. 

"The  unearthliness  of  the  scene,"  says  Mr.  Pond,  "can  not  be  de- 
scribed, as,  in  the  twilight  of  the  morning,  while  the  mother  of  the  deceased 
boy,  whose  name  was  Makadutawiy,  Red-Earth- Woman,  was  wailing-  in  a 
manner  which  would  excite  the  sympathies  of  the  hardest  heart,  Hoksiday- 
sapa,  Dlack-hoif,  standing  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  addressed  himself  to  the 
ghostly  inhabitants  of  the  spirit-world,  in  ghostly  notes,  as  follows: 

"Friend,  pause  and  look  this  way; 
Friend,  iiause  an<l  look  this  way; 
Frieurt,  pause  and  look  this  way; 

A  firandsou  of  Black-boy  is  coming.''      • 


CHAPTER     V. 

THE  SUPf:RHUMAN. 

Tlie  existence  of  spirits  and  the  necessity  for  the  superliuman  are  facts 
fiillv  recoirnized  by  the  Dakotas.  The  unknown  and  unknowable  form  a 
broad  beU  in  which  humbuggery  can  be  practiced  by  the  Dakotas  as  well 
as  other  nations.  The  powers  ai-e  evil.  The  lightning  strikes  suddenly 
and  kills.  The  thunder  god  is  angry  and  merciless.  The  north  god 
sweeps  down  upon  them  with  terrible  snow  storms,  and  buries  their 
encampments,  killing  their  ponies,  and  making  buffalo  hunting  impossible. 
Or  in  the  spring  floods,  the  Uqktehi,  or  god  of  the  waters,  is  malignant  and 
kills  now  and  then  a  maji  or  a  child.  And  all  through  the  year  the  demon 
spirits  of  the  wolf  and  the  bear  and  the  lynx  and  the  owl  and  the  snake  are 
doing  their  mischievous  work,  scattering  disease  and  death  everywhere. 
"Who  shall  cope  with  these  evil-minded  powers?  How  shall  deliverance 
come  to  the  people?  Will  not  fasting  and  praying  and  self-inflicted  suffer- 
ing bring  the  needed  power?  To  the  Dakota  thought  this  is  surely  among 
the  possibilities.  Hence,  naturally,  grows  up  the  tcakay  man,  or  the  so- 
called  "medicine  man."  His  applied  power  and  skill  are  denominated 
reneiciny  ov  fixing  over — "wapiyapi;"  and  the  man  is  called  a  reneiver.  He 
works  rather  by  magic  than  by  medicine.  His  singing,  and  rattling  the 
gourd  shell,  and  sucking  the  place  where  the  pain  is,  are  all  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  out  the  evil  spirits.  It  is  a  battle  of  spirits.  The  greater  a  man's 
spirit  power  is  the  more  successful  he  is  as  a  doctor.  And  the  secret  of 
sjjirit  power  is  tlie  alliance  with  other  spirits.  Hence  the  efficacy  of  fasting 
and  praying.  Praying  is  "crying  to."  Hence  also  the  augmented  power 
obtained  in  the  Sun  Dance.  The  singing,  the  back  cuttings,  the  thongs, 
the  buffalo  head,  the  dancing  unto  entire  exhaustion,  all  these  bring  one 
into  tlie  realm  of  the  spirits.  Also  the  experiences  in  passing  through  the 
death  and  the  resuiTcction  of  the  Mystery  Dance  must  bring  added  super- 
human i)ower.  .Still  more,  the  vision  seeking,  the  fasting,  the  prayer  to  the 
night  winds,  the  standing  on  a   mound  where  men  liave  been  buried,  or 

getting  down  into  a  hole  nearer  the  bones,  this  will  surely  bring-  commuui- 
•214  ^  " 
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cations  from  the  spirit  world.  Thus,  armed  by  all  these  experiences  and 
aids,  tlie  man  becomes  a  wicasta  wakay  indeed,  a  man  of  mystery,  a  liealer 
of  diseases,  a  war-prophet  and  a  leader  on  the  war-path. 

The  conjuring,  the  powwowing,  that  is,  the  magic  of  the  healing  art, 
may  always  have  called  to  its  aid,  in  some  small  degree,  a  knowledge  and 
use  of  barks  and  roots  and  herbs.  But  as  the  magic  declined  the  use  of 
roots  and  medicines  increased,  so  that  the  doctor  comes  to  be  designated 
Pezihuta  wicasta,  the  Grass  Root  Man.  As  the  knowledge  of  letters  and 
Christianity  have  come  in,  their  faith  in  vision  seeking  and  necromancy 
has  been  undermined  and  the  power,  they  say,  has  departed. 

The  Dakota  beliefs  in  regard  to  diseases,  and  the  common  way  of 
treating  them,  as  well  as  the  progress  of  thought,  and  change  of  practice, 
consequent  upon  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  will  be  well  illustrated  in 
the  following  sketch  of  a  full  blood  Dakota  man,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Pi'esbyterian  General  Assembly  of  1880,  and  who  before  that  body  made 
a  speech  on  Indian  rights  in  the  capitol  of  Wisconsin. 

EHNA-MANI. 

The  "One  who  walks  through,"  as  his  name  means,  is  now  a  man  of 
fifty  winters  or  more  and  the  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Church  at  the  Santee 
Agency,  in  Knox  County,  Nebraska.  He  was  born  at  Red  Wing  on 
on  the  Mississippi,  which  place  the  Dakotas  called  He-mini-carj — MU- 
water-wood — thus  finely  describing  the  hill,  standing  so  close  to  the  water, 
with  its  river  side  covered  with  trees. 

At  his  baptism  Ehna-mani  was  called  Artemas.  Tall  and  athletic,  en- 
ergetic and  swift  of  foot,  as  a  young  man,  he  appears  to  have  made  his 
mai'k  on  the  war  path,  in  the  deer  hunt,  on  the  ball  ground,  and  in  the 
dancing  circles.  E^ven  now  he  can  sing  more  Dakota  songs  of  love,  war 
songs,  and  songs  of  the  sacred  mysteries,  than  any  other  man  I  have  seen. 
During  last  summer  I  journeyed  with  Artemas  and  others,  on  horseback, 
many  hundred  miles  up  the  Missouri  River,  and  across  to  Fort  Wadsworth 
and  Minnesota,  and  often  beguiled  the  tedious  prairie  rides  with  listening 
to  these  songs,  hearing  his  explanation  of  the  enigmatical  words,  and  then 
stopping  my  pony  to  note  them  down. 

Because  of  the  light  that  came  through  the  increasing  intei'course  of 
the  Dakotas  with  white  people,  the  father  of  Ai'temas  was  afraid  he  might 
be  induced  to  forsake  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  and  so  made  him 
promise  that,  while  he  liad  his  children  educated  in  the  civilization  and 
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Christianity  brought  to  them  by  the  missionaries,  he  himself  would  be  true 
to  his  ancestral  faith.  Under  all  ordinary  providences,  Artemas  thinks  he 
should  have  so  lived  and  died. 

But  when  the  trouble  came  in  1862,  he  found  himself  at  the  ferry, 
without  gun  or  war-club,  when  Captain  Marsh's  men  were  tired  upon  and 
nearly  half  of  them  killed,  and  because  he  too  was  wounded  there,  he  was 
imprisoned.  This  change  of  circumstances  produced  a  change  of  life. 
With  the  younger  men  he  learned  to  read  and  write,  became  a  Christian, 
and  was  elected  elder  or  leader  of  the  Red  Wing  class,  while  in  jjrison  at 
Davenport,  Iowa.  This  place  he  tilled  with  great  credit  to  himself  and 
protit  to  others. 

It  was  during  the  last  winter  of  their  imprisonment  that  the  question 
of  conjuring  (^ame  before  (hem  in  its  moral  and  religious  aspects.  Will 
Christianity  grap])le  successfully  with  the  customs  of  the  fathers?  Will  it 
modify  or  abolish  this  system  of  Dakota  conjuring! 

Among  all  the  nations  of  men  disease  and  death  are  common.  Heathens 
die  as  fast  as  Christians,  perhaps  faster.  And  when  sickness  comes  into  a 
family  it  would  be  inhuman  not  to  make  some  efforts  to  alleviate  and  cure. 
This  feeling  belongs  to  our  humanity.  It  is  greatly  influenced  and  shaped, 
but  not  created,  l)y  the  Christian  religion. 

Among  the  Dakotas,  and  probably  all  Indian  tribes,  the  method  of 
treating  the  sick  is  that  known  to  us  as  powwowing  or  conjuring.  Disease, 
they  say,  comes  from  the  spirit  world.  The  gods  are  offended  by  acts  of 
omission  or  conmiission,  and  the  result  is  that  some  spirit  of  animal,  bird, 
or  reptile  is  sent,  by  way  of  punishment,  and  the  man  is  taken  sick.  The 
process  of  recovering  must  accord  with  the  theory  of  disease.  It  will  not 
be  met  by  roots  and  herbs,  but  by  incantations.  Hence  the  Indian  doctor 
mu.st  be  a  wakaij  man ;  that  is,  he  must  be  inhabited  by  spiritual  jjower 
which  will  enable  him  to  deliver  others  from  the  power  of  spirits.  The 
process  includes  Chants  and  prayers  and  the  rattling  of  the  sacred  gourd 
shell. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Dakota  mission  we  had  never  taken 
any  fancy  t<»  powwowing.  It  seemed  to  us  that  such  terrible  screeching, 
groaning,  singing,  rattling,  and  sucking  would  make  a  well  man  sick  rather 
than  a  sick  man  well.  This  was  education.  An  Indian  did  not  think  so. 
But,  soberly,  we  thought  it  was  not  a  civilized  and  Clu-istian  way  of  ap- 
])roaching  a  sick  person. 
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We  liad  also  an  opinion  about  it  as  wrong'  and  wicked  thus  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  evil  spirits  over  the  sutfering-  body  of  one  sick.  Hence 
Dr.  Williamson  always  refused  to  practice  medicine  in  a  case  where  the 
conjurer  was  also  employed.  And  it  had  been  generally  understood  thai 
we  regarded  the  Dakota  method  of  treating  the  sick  as  inconsistent  with  a 
profession  of  Christianity.  Still  the  question  could  not  be  considered  as 
settled. 

In  October  of  1865  it  came  up  for  discussion  and  settlement  in  the 
prison  on  this  wise:  During  the  previous  summer,  when  no  inissionary  was 
with  them,  a  number  of  men  had  yielded  to  various  temptations.  Some 
had  drunk  beer,  and  perhaps  something  stronger,  to  an  extent  that  they 
could  hardly  be  sober.  Some  had  been  persuaded  and  hired  by  white  men 
to  dance  an  Indian  dance,  and  others  had  either  powwowed  or  been  the 
subjects  of  the  powwow. 

In  the  adjustment  of  these  cases,  one  man  admitted  that  he  had  prac- 
ticed as  a  Dakota  conjurer,  and  claimed  that  it  was  right.  His  fathers 
practiced  in  this  way,  and  were  often  successful  in  healing  the  sick.  He 
grew  up  in  this  system  of  doctoring,  and  had  also  practiced  it  with  success. 
He  was  not  skilled  in  any  other  mode  of  treating  disease.  The  white 
people  had  their  medicine  men.  No  one  was  willing  to  see  a  friend  die 
without  making  some  efforts  to  prolong  his  life.  It  was  merciful,  it  was 
right.     Jesus  Christ  when  on  earth  healed  the  sick  and  cast  out  devils. 

Besides,  they — the  prisoners — were  in  peculiar  circumstances.  More 
than  one  hundred  had  died  since  their  first  imprisonment.  And  the  white 
doctor,  who  was  appointed  to  treat  their  sick,  cared  not  whether  they  died  or 
lived.  Indeed,  they  thought  he  would  rather  have  them  die.  When  a  good 
many  of  them  were  sick  and  dying  with  smallpox,  he  had  been  heard  to 
say  that  his  Dakota  patients  were  doing  very  well!  Thus  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  endeavoring  to  heal  their  own  sick,  by  the  only 
method  in  which  they  were  skillful.     This  was  the  arguinent. 

The  Tnissionary  would  not  decide  the  case,  but  referred  it  to  the 
elders — Ehnaraani  and  his  brethren.  After  two  weeks  they  signified  that 
they  were  prepared  to  give  their  decision.  When  they  were  come  together 
for  this  purpose,  they  were  told  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  molded  t!ie  cus- 
toms and  hal)its  of  every  people  by  whom  it  was  received.  There  might 
be  some  wrong  things  in  a  national  custom  which  could  be  eliminated,  and 
the  custom  substantially  retained.  Or  the  custom  might  be  so  radically 
absurd  and  wrong,  that  it  could  not  be  redeemed.     In  that  ca^e,  Christian- 
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ity  required  its  abaiulontnent.  It  was  for  them,  with  their  knowledge  of 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  and  the  requirements  of  Christ's  religion,  to 
decide  on  the  character  of  this  custom  of  their  fathers. 

There  were  twelve  elders.  Very  deliberately  each  one  arose  and  stated 
his  opinion.  Two  thought  the  circumstances  were  such  that  they  could 
not  altogether  give  up  this,  their  ancestral  method  of  curing  disease.  They 
were  shiit  up  to  it.  But  Artemas  and  nine  others  agreed  in  saying  that 
the  practice  of  conjuring  was  wrong,  and  inconsistent  with  a  profession  of 
the  Christian  religion.  They  said  the  notion  entertained  by  the  Dakotas, 
that  disease  was  cau.sed  by  spirits,  the}-  believed  to  be  erroneous;  that 
sickness  and  death,  they  now  undersfcind,  come  not  out  of  the  ground,  but 
by  the  appointment  of  the  Great  S})irit;  and  that  the  system  of  conjuring 
brings  men  into  contact  with  the  evil  spirits  and  tends  to  lead  them  away 
from  Chri.st 

This  decision  was  regarded  as  a  finality  in  the  prison  on  that  point 
and  is  accepted  tlu-oughout  the  mission  churches. 

When  the  prisoners  were  released,  Artemas  met  his  wife  and  family 
with  great  gladness  of  heart;  and  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible  he  was 
married  according  to  the  Christian  form.  For  he  said  that,  when  a  heathen 
he  thought  she  was  his  wife,  but  the  Bible  had  taught  him  that  he  had  not 
truly  taken  her.  • 

A  few  months  after  this  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  in 
the  next  year  was  ordained  as  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Pilgrim  church. 
In  the  autunm  of  18G8,  he  attended  a  large  gathering  of  ministers  at  Min- 
neapolis, and  was  cordially  received  by  all  classes  of  Christians.  The 
Congregati(nial  and  Methodist  Sunday  Schools  were  entertained  with  the 
story  of  his  turning  from  the  warpath  to  the  "strait  and  narrow  way;"  and 
from  seeking  after  ji  chaplet  of  eagle's  feathers  as  the  reward  of  prowess 
on  the  battlefield,  to  his  reaching  forth  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  in 
Christ — even  the  "Crown  of  Life. 


CHAPTEII    VI. 

ARMOR  AND  EAGLE'S  FEATHERS. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years  we  know  that  the  Dakota  have  been 
noted  as  the  most  warhke  nation  of  the  northwest.  Hennep'n  and  his 
comrades  were  captured  by  a  flotilla  of  canoes  coming  down  to  make  war 
on  the  mini  and  Miami  of  Illinois.  And  the  reputation  of  good  fighters 
has  come  down  to  recent  times,  as  we  know  from  the  Custer  massacre. 
The  making  and  keeping  them  a  nation  of  warriors  has,  in  my  judgment, 
been  accomplished  mainly  by  three  customs,  viz:  The  scalp  dance,  the 
wearing  of  eagle's  feathers,  and  consecrated  armor.  In  their  natural  order 
the  last  comes  first. 

In  the  ancient  times  the  exhortation  to  a  young  man  was,  "Guard  well 
your  saci-ed  armor ; "  and  that  consisted  of  the  spear,  an  arrow,  and  a  bundle 
of  paint,  with  some  swan's  down  painted  red,  to  which  were  sometimes 
added  some  roots  for  the  healing  of  wounds.  These  were  wrapped  together 
in  strips  of  red  or  blue  cloth,  and  could  be  seen  in  pleasant. days  carefully 
set  up  outside  of  the  lodge.  These  were  given  by  an  older  man,  who  was 
believed  to  have  power  over  spirits,  and  who  had,  in  the  act  of  consecra- 
tion, made  to  inhere  in  them  the  spirit  of  some  animal  or  bird,  as  the  wolf, 
the  beaver,  the  loon,  or  the  eagle.  Henceforth  these,  or  rather  the  one 
which  became  each  one's  tutelar  divinity  and  his  armor  god,  were  sacred 
and  not  to  be  killed  or  eaten  until  certain  conditions  were  fulfilled.  Cer- 
tain customs  of  this  kind  are  finely  illustrated  in  the  fallowing  personal 
narrative  of 

SIMON  ANAWANG-MANI. 

Simon  was  all  that  a  Dakota  brave  could  be.  In  his  early  years  he 
must  have  been  dai'ing  even  to  recklessness.  There  was  in  him  a  strong 
will,  which  sometimes  showed  itself  in  the  form  of  stubbornness.  His  eye, 
even  in  a  later  day,  showed  that  there  had  been  evil,  hatred,  and  malicious- 
ness there  He  was  a  thorough  Indian,  and  for  the  first  dozen  years  of  his 
maidiood,  or  from  his  eighteenth  to  his  thirtieth  year,  no  one  of  his  com- 
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rades  had  followed  the  warpath  more,  or  reaped  more  gloiy  on  it,  than  he 
had.  None  had  a  right  to  wear  so  many  eagle's  feathers;  no  other  one  was 
so  much  honored. 

Dakota  war-honors  are  distributed  in  this  manner :  A  party  of  young 
men  have  gone  on  the  warpath  against  the  Ojibwa.  They  find  a  man 
and  kill  him.  Five  braves  may  share  this  honor  and  be  entitled  therefor 
to  wear  each  a  feather  of  the  royal  eagle.  The  one  who  shoots  the  enemy 
is  one  of  the  five,  but  is  not  the  chief.  He  who  runs  up  and  first  plunges 
his  battle-ax  or  scalping  knife  into  the  foe  is  counted  the  first.  Then 
others  may  come  up  and  strike  him  and  be  partakers  of  the  glory.  Each 
wears  for  that  act  an  eagle's  feather.  If  it  is  only  a  woman  that  is  killed 
and  scalped,  the  mark  of  honor  is  only  a  common  eagle's  feather. 

There  is  another  distinction  worth  noting.  The  only  real  punishment 
existing  among  the  Dakota,  having  the  sanctJon  of  law  or  immemorial 
usage  comes  under  the  name  of  "soldier-killing."  This  is  carrying  out  the 
decrees  of  the  braves  or  warriors.  The  shape  it  takes  is  the  destruction  of 
property,  cutting  up  blankets  or  tents,  breaking  guns,  or  killing  horses. 
But  the  same  immemorial  custom  places  an  estoppage  on  this  power.  A 
man  who  has  killed  more  enemies  than  anyone  else  in  the  camp  can  not  be 
"soldier-killed"  by  anyone  else.  Or  if  he  has  killed  an  enemy  in  moi'e 
difficult  circumstances  than  the  others,  as,  for  instance,  if  he  has  climbed  a 
tree  to  kill  one,  and  no  other  man  has  performed  a  like  feat,  no  one  has  a 
right  to  execute  on  him  any  decree  of  the  "Soldiers'  lodge."  In  this  way 
he  is  placed  above  the  execution  of  law. 

To  this  eminence  Simon  had  risen.  By  the  customs  of  the  nation  no 
one  in  that  part  of  the  country  had  a  right  to  publicly  cut  up  his  blanket 
or  tent,  or  break  his  gun,  or  kill  his  horse.  This  was  surely  an  honorable 
distinction 

Another  custom  prevails  among  the  Dakota  which  may  be  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Simon.  The  reception  of  the  wo-ta-we,  or  armor,  by  the 
young  man  places  him  under  certain  pledges  which  he  must,  if  possible, 
redeem  in  after  life.  It  taboos  or  consecrates  certain  parts  of  an  animal,  as 
the  heart,  the  liver,  the  breast,  the  wing,  etc.  Whatever  part  or  parts  are 
tabooed  to  liim  he  may  not  eat  until  by  killing  an  enemy  he  has  removed 
the  taboo.  Simon  had  removed  all  taboos,  and  in  this  respect  was  a  free 
man.  His  armor  was  purified  and  made  sacred  by  the  blood  of  his  enemies. 
His  manhood  was  establislied  beyond  all  dispute.  All  things  were  lawful 
for  him. 
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This  Dakota  name,  Anawaqg-mani,  means  "One  who  walks^  gaHop- 
mg  upon."  It  may  have  had  its  significance.  It  may  have  been  given 
after  his  war  exploits,  and  had  reference  to  the  fury  with  whicli  he  rushed 
upon  tlie  foe.  This  is  a  common  thing.  Young  men  distinguisli  themselves 
on  tiie  warpath,  and  come  home  with  the  scalps  of  their  enemies.  Their 
Vjoy-names  are  thrown  away  and  new  names  given  to  them.  And  so  the 
giving  and  receiving  of  a  new  name  was  not  among  them  a  neAV  or  strange 
thing.  It  was  a  mark  of  distinction.  Hence  the  desire  that  all  had,  when 
making  a  profession  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  have  new  names — (Christian 
names — given  them.  Tliey  were  to  l)e  new  people.  There  was  a  fitness 
in  it,  for  Christ  had  said,  "I  will  write  upon  him  my  new  name." 

At  his  baptism  the  "One  who  walks  gallo))ing  upon"  was  called  Simon, 
and  by  that  name  he  is  extensively  known  among  white  people  and  Indians. 
He  learned  to  read  and  write  in  the  first  years  of  the  mission  at  Lac-qui- 
parle,  though  he  never  b^ame  as  good  a  scholar  as  many  others,  and  he 
became  a  convert  to  Christianity  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1840. 
The  energy  and  independence  which  had  characterized  him  on  tlie  hunt 
and  the  warpath  he  carried  with  him  into  his  new  relations.  By  dressing 
like  a  \yhite  man  and  going  to  work,  he  showed  his  faith  by  his  works. 
This  was  all  contrary  to  the  customs  of  his  people,  and  very  soon  brought 
on  him  a  storm  of  opposition.  He  built  for  himself  a  cabin,  and  fenced  a 
field  and  planted  it.     For  this  his  wife's  friends  opposed  and  persecuted  him. 

It  is  true,  as  already  stated,  no  man  in  the  village  had  more  Dakota 
■honors  than  he  had.  No  one  had  taken  moi-e  Ojibwa  scalps,  and  no  one 
could  cover  his  head  with  so  many  eagle  feathers;  and  hence  no  one  could 
"soldier-kill"  him.  But  now  he  had  cut  off  his  hair  and  abjured  his  Dakota 
honors,  and  no  one  was  found  so  poor  as  to  do  him  reverence.  As  he 
])assed  through  the  village,  going  to  his  work,  he  was  laughed  at,  and  the 
children  often  said,  "There  goes  the  man  who  has  made  himself  a  woiiian." 
The  men  who  before  had  honored  him  as  a  Dakota  brave  now  avoided 
him  and  called  him  no  more  to  their  feasts.  But  those  forms  of  opposition 
he  met  liravely  and  was  made  stronger  thereby. 

It  hap})ened  that,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1844,  Simon  went 
down  with  his  family  t(»  the  then  new  mission  station  at  Traverse  des 
Sioux.  While  there  he  cut  rails  for  the  mission  and  taught  as  an  assistant 
in  the  Dakota  school.  The  Dakota*  men  at  this  place,  although  even  more 
oj)enly  opposed  to  the  new  religion  than  were  those  at  Lac-(pii-parle,  never- 
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theless  pursued  a  very'  different  course  with  Simon.  They  honored  him 
nnd  invited  him  to  their  dog  feasts.  They  praised  him;  tohl  liim  he  was  a 
jtjood  fellow:  that  he  had  taken  many  Ojihwa  scaljjs,  and  so  they  wanted 
hini  to  drink  spirit  water  with  them.  How  nnich  Simon  resisted  the  impor- 
tunities is  not  kno.wn.  He  fell..  He  was  ashamed.  He  put  off  his  white 
man's  clothes  and  for  some  time  was  an  Indian  again. 

For  several  years  his  history  in  regard  to  fire  water  was  one  of  sin- 
ning and  repenting.  Again  and  agaii\  he  was  drawn  away.  His  appetite 
ft)r  spirit  water  would  return,  and  the  desire  to  obtain  horses  by  ti'ading  in 
it  led  him  farther  astray  So  we  mourned  sadly  over  his  fall.  He  repented 
and  promised  reformation  only  to  fall  again;  and  each  time  he  appeared  to 
go  down  deeper  than  before.  For  years  he  seemed  to  work  iniquity  with 
greediness.  Yet  during  all  this  time  we  had  hope  in  his  case.  We  often 
urged  him  to  come  back  to' the  path  of  life;  and  something  seemed  to  say, 
"Simon  will  yet  return."  Sometimes  we  obtainea  from  him  a  promise,  and 
sometimes  he  came  to  church,  but  was  so  much  ashamed  that  he  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  enter,  but  would  sit  down  on  the  doorstep. 

Thus  he  came  up  gradually,  getting  more  and  more  strength  and 
courage.  And  so  in  1854  he  returned  to  the  dress  and  customs  of  the  white 
men  and  to  his  profession  of  love  to  Jesus  Christ.  Since  that  time  he  has 
witnessed  a  good  confession  before  many  witnesses  as  a  ruling  elder  and 
class  leader,  and  recently  as  a  licensed  local  preacher. 

When  the  outbreak  of  1862  occun-ed  Simon  and  his  family  were  living 
in  a  brick  house  near  the  Hazelwood  mission  station.  Subsequently  Little  * 
Crow  and  the  whole  camp  of  hostile  Indians  removed  up  to  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  they  forced  the  Clu-istian  Indians  to  leave  their  houses,  which 
were  all  aftei-wards  burned.  While  the  hostile  and  loyal  parties  were 
camped  there  near  together  on  Rush  Brook,  Mrs.  Newman,  one  of  the  cap- 
tives, and  her  tlu-ee  children,  came  to  seek  food  and  protection  in  Simon's 
tipi.  She  had  been  badly  treated  by  her  captors,  and  now  cast  off  to  go 
whither  she  could.  She  afterwards  told  me  that  she  felt  safe  when  she 
found  herself  and  children  in  a  family  where  they  prayed  and  sang  praise 
to  the  Great  S])irit. 

Little  Crow  ordered  the  camp  to  be  removed  from  the  vicinity  of 
Hazelwood  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa,  At  this  time,  when  all"  had 
started,  Simon  fell  behind,  and  leaving  liis  own  family  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, he  and  one  of  his  sons  placed  Mi-s.  Newnuin'  and  her  children  in  a 
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little  wagon  and  brought  them  safely  down  to  Gen.  Sibley's  camp  at  Fort 
Ridgley. 

The  bringing  in  of  these  and  some  others  not  only  caused  great  glad- 
ness in  our  camp,  but  gave  us  hope  that  God  would  enable  us  to  rescue 
the  remaining  captives.  Indeed,  this  was  to  us  the  first  certain  knowledge 
of  that  coimter  revolution,  which  was  brought  about  by  the  daring  and 
energy  of  the  Clu'istian  Indians.  It  was  the  lifting  up  of  the  dark  cloud  of 
almost  despair  that  had  for  weeks  been  setting  down  upon  us. 


CHAPTER     VII. 

DAKOTA  DANCES. 

The  function  of  the  dance  among  the  Dakota  may  be  stated  as  four- 
fold: thirst,  amusement;  secondly,  gain;  thirdly,  superhuman  help;  and, 
fourthly,  worship.  Two  or  more  of  these  objects  may  be  combined  in  one 
dance,  but  usually  one  idea  is  predominant.  In  a  purely  heathen  Dakota 
camp  there  is  always  a  great  deal  of  drumming,  some  by  day  and  more  by 
night.  This  is  a  kind  of  practice  and  preparation  for  more  important  occa- 
sions as  well  as  a  nightly  amusement  for  the  young  men.  All  dances  have 
musical  accompaniments. 

SINGING  TO. 

There  is  one  especially,  which  is  called  "Adowaq"  and  "Wadowar)," 
that  is.  Singing  to  or  over.  This  is  a  begging  dance.  Sometimes  it  is 
called  "Zitkadai)  pa  adowag,"  Singing  over  the  heads  of  birds.  A  man 
gathers  some  beautiful  woodpeckers'  heads  and  sings  over  them  to  another 
person.  They  iire  a  gift  to  that  person,  and,  of  course,  the  honorable  deeds 
of  that  person  are  mentioned  and  his  pi-aises  sung.  In  return  a  horse  or 
something  quite  valuable  is  expected.  It  has  been  related  to  me  that 
articles  of  clothing  or  other  skins  or  curiously  wrought  pipes  were,  in  years 
gone  by,  taken  by  the  Dakota  of  Minnesota  to  the  Missouri,  and  this  cere- 
mony of  singing  over  was  practiced  upon  the  heads  of  a  man's  children, 
who,  in  return  for  the  honor,  gave  several  horses. 

BEGGING  DANCE. 

IJut  the  common  begging  dance,  which  was  often  seen  among  the 
eastern  Dakota  forty  years  ago,  included  a  variety  of  fashionable  dances, 
all  of  whicli  were  made  for  the  pui-pose  of  begging.  Sometimes  it  was 
called  the  buffalo  dance,  when  the  dancers  made  themselves  look  liideous 
by  wearing  the  horns  and  long  hair  of  that  animal.  Doubtless  women 
alone  could  dance  a  begging  dance,  but  all  that  I  ever  saw  were  of  men 
alone.  Dressed  in  their  best  clothes  and  painted  in  the  most  approved 
styles,  with  all  their  eagle's  feathers  properly  arranged  in  their  heads,  the 
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men  collect  and  dance  in  a  ring.  Their  bodies  lean  forward,  and  their  knees 
are  bent  accordingly,  and  thns  with  a  motion  up  and  down,  keeping  time 
to  the  drum  and  the  deer-hoof  rattle,  they  dance  and  sing  their  almost 
monotonous  song,  concluding  with  a  shout  and  the  clapping  of  the  moutli 
with  the  hand.  Then  some  warrior  steps  out  into  the  middle,  and,  with 
abundance  of  gesture,  recites  some  war  exploit.  This  is  received  with  a 
shout,  and  the  dance  begins  again.  Presently,  at  one  of  these  intervals, 
an  old  man,  sitting  outside,  makes  a  speech  in  praise  of  the  man  or  the 
people  who  are  expected  to  make  the  j)resents.  If  the  dance  is  made  to  a 
trader,  he  loses  no  time  in  sending  out  tobacco,  or  poM'der  and  lead,  or  pro- 
visions, or,  it  may  be,  all  together.  If  one  Indian  village  is  dancing  to 
another  village,  the  women  hasten  to  bring  their  presents  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing from  the  different  lodges.  Another  dance  of  thanks  is  made,  the  jires- 
ents  are  distributed,  and  the  party  breaks  up  or  goes  elsewhere.  Consider- 
ing that  begging  dances  must  be  very  demoralizing,  white  men  have  often 
been  greatly  to  blame  for  encouraging  them. 

XO-FLIGHT  DANCK. 

In  the  organization  of  an  army  and  its  preparation  for  effective  service 
a  large  amount  of  dj-ill  is  found  necessary.  Something  very  like  this,  in 
its  objects,  is  resorted  to  by  the  Dakota  war  captain  in  preparing  the  young 
men  and  boys  for  the  warpath.  It  is  called  the  "No  tlight  dance."'  This 
gathers  in  the  young  men  Avho  have  not  yet  made  their  mark  on  the  battle 
field,  and  drills  them  by  tlie  concerted  motions  of  the  dance,  while,  by  the 
recital  of  brave  deeds,  their  hearts  are  fired  and  made  firm  for  the  day  of 
battle.     The  instructions  given  are  lessons  in  Indian  warfare. 

All  tliis  is  preparatory  to  the  war  prophet's  organizing  a  party  for  the 
warpath.  But  before  starting  he  must  propitiate  the  spirits  of  evil  and 
obtain  the  help  of  the  gods.  This  was  sought  for  in  a  variety  of  ways,  one 
of  whicli  was  by  the  "Yumni  Waci})!,"  or  Circle  dance. 

CIRCLE  UANCE. 

A  preparation  for  this,  and  for  god-seeking  in  general,  was  through 
the  purification  of  the  vapor  bath  or  initipi.  This  finished,  the  wakai]  man 
had  a  tent  set  for  him,  joined  to  which  a  circle  was  made  of  about  forty 
feet  in  diameter,  by  setting  sticks  in  the  ground  and  wreathing  them  with 
willows.     Four    gateways  were  left.      In  the  center  stood  a  i)ole  twenty 

I  Nape  Miii  kagapi,  literally,  They  pretend  not  to  floe. 
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feet  liigli,  with  bark  images  suspended  at  the  toj).  Near  the  foot  of  this 
the  gi-ouud  was  scooped  out  and  a  small  willow  booth  made  over  it.  At 
the  entrance  to  this  was  a  fire  of  coals,  a  stone  painted  red,  and  a  pipe. 
When  everytliinji'  was  thus  prepared,  and  the  night  previou.s  had  been  spent 
in  drumming' and  fasting  and  praying,  the  old  man  came  out  of  the  tent, 
naked  e.xcept  a  \vis|)  of  grass  around  his  loins.  He  carried  his  drum  and 
rattles.  Before  the  painted  stone  he  stood  and  trembling  prayed,  "Grand- 
father have  mercy  on  me ! "  This  done,  he  entered  the  little  booth  and 
commenced  to  sing-  and  drum.  The  dancers  then  entered  the  circle  and 
danced  around,  a  dozen  or  more  at  once,  and  all  fixed  up  in  paint  and 
feathers.  Three  or  four  women  followed.  The  men  sang-  and  the  women 
answered  in  a  kind  of  chorus.  This  continued  for  ten  minutes  perhaps, 
and  they  retired  for  a  rest.  The  dance  was  resumed  again  and  again,  each 
time  with  an  increased  frenzy.  When  the  last  act  was  finished  several  men 
who  had  guns  shot  the  wolf  image  at  the  top  of  the  pole,  when  the  old 
man  gave  forth  his  oracle,  and  the  dance  was  done. 

Sr.\I.P  DANCE. 

When  the  spirits  had  been  })ropitiated  and  the  vi.slon  had  appeared, 
the  leader  made  up  his  party  and  started  for  the  country  of  the  enemy. 
We  will  suppose  they  have  been  successful,  and  have  obtained  one  or  more 
scalps.  They  come  home  in  triumph.  This  is  wakte-hdipi,  iMvimj  killed, 
ttiey  come  home.  But  having  killed  enemies,  they  paint  themselves  black 
and  let  their  hair  hang  {\o\>!n.  Before  reaching  their  village  they  sit  down 
on  some  knoll  and  sing  a  war  dirge  to  the  souls  they  have  disembodied, 
when  they  are  met  by  some  of  their  own  peoi)ie  and  stripped  of  their 
clothes,  which  is  called  wayuzapi  or  taking-all.  And  their  blankets  may 
be  taken  from  them  on  each  occasion  of  painting  tlu;  scalps  red,  which 
ceremony  is  connnonl}-  performed  four  times. 

Then  the  scalp  dance  conunences.  It  is  a  dance  of  self-glorification, 
as  its  name,  "Iwaki(:!ipi,"  seems  to  mean.  A  hoop  2  feet  in  diameter,  more 
or  less,  with  a  handle  several  feet  long,  is  prepared,  on  which  the  scalp  is 
stretched.  The  young  men  gather  together  and  arrange  themselves  in  a 
semicircle;  those  who  participated  in  taking  the  scalp  are  painted  black, 
and  tlie  others  are  daubed  with  red  or  yellow  paint,  according  to  their 
fancy;  and  all  dance  to  the  beat  of  the  drum.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
circle  stand  the  women,  arranged  in  line,  one  of  whom  carries  the  scalp  of 
the  enemy.     The  men  sing  their  war  chants  and  praise  the  bravery  and 
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success  of  tliose  who  have  returned  from  the  warpath,  and  the  women,  at 
intervals,  sing-  an  answermg  chorus.  As  with  other  nations  a  new  song  is 
often  made  for  the  occasion ;  but  the  okl  ones  are  not  forgotten.  This  may 
serve  as  a  sample: 

Soiiiething  I've  killed,  and  I  lift  up  my  voice; 
Sometbiug  I've  killed,  and  I  lift  up  my  voice; 
The  northern  buffalo  I've  killed,  and  I  lift  up  my  voice; 
Something  I've  killed,  and  I  lift  up  my  voice. 

The  "northern  buffalo"  means  a  black  bear;  and  the  "black  bear" 
means  a  man.  The  "lifting  up  the  voice"  is  in  mourning  for  the  slain 
enemy.  Night  after  night  is  the  dance  kept  up  by  the  young  men  and 
women,  until  the  leaves  fall,  if  commenced  in  the  summer;  or,  if  the  scalp 
was  brought  home  in  the  winter,  until  the  leaves  grow  again.  On  each 
occasion  of  painting  the  scalp  a  whole  day  is  spent  dancing  m'ound  it. 
And  these  days  are  high  days — days  of  making  gifts,  feasting,  and  general 
rejoicing. 

The  influence  of  the  scalp  dance  on  the  morality  of  the  people  is  quite 
apparent.  In  so  loose  a  state  of  society  as  that  of  the  Dakotas,  such  fre- 
quent and  long-continued  night  nieetings  tend  greatly  to  licentiousness. 
But  the  great  wrong  of  the  scalp  dance  consists  in  its  being  a  crime  against 
•  our  common  humanity.  "If  thine  enemv  hunger  feed  him,  and  if  he 
thirst  give  him  drink."  What  a  contrast  is  the  spirit  of  those  divine  words 
with  the  spirit  of  the  "Iwakicipi."  The  eagle's  feather  and  the  scalp  dance 
tended  greatly  to  keep  up  the  intertribal  wars  among  the  Indians. 

Since  the  "circle  dance"  and  the  "scalp  dance"  have  become  things 
of  the  past  among  our  partly  civilized  Dakotas,  what  is  called  the  "grass 
dance"  has  been  revived.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
custom,  in  ancient  times,  of  dancing  naked,  or  with  only  a  wisp  of  grass 
about  the  loins.  Only  the  men  a])peared  in  this  nude  state.  It  is  a  night 
dance,  and  regarded  as  extremel}'  licentious,  although  now  they  are  repre- 
sented as  dancing  in  theii'  Indian  dress  or  even  clothed  as  white  men. 

MYSTERY  DANCK.' 

This  is  a  secret  organization,  which  is  entered  througli  mysterious 
death  and  mysterious  resurrection.  As  it  appears  to  have  been  conflned 
mainly  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Dakota  Nation,  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from   some   other  Indians  at  no   very  remote  date.      The 
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Dakota  themselves,  however,  claim  that  it  was  commimicated  to  them  by 
the  great  Uijktehi  or  god  of  the  waters.  It  is  a  form  of  religion  which  has 
doubtless  largely  supplanted  older  forms  of  worslii)).  The  badge  of  the 
order  is  the  "wakaij"  sack,  or  sack  of  mystery.^  The  great  water  god 
ordained  that  this  should  be  the  skin  of  the  otter,  raccoon,  weasel,  squiirel, 
loon,  or  a  species  of  fish  and  of  snakes.  It  should  contain  four  kinds  of 
medicine  and  represent  fowls,  quadrupeds,  herbs,  and  trees.  Thus  grass 
roots,  the  bark  of  ti-ee  roots,  swan's  down,  and  buffalo  hair  are  the  symbols 
which  are  carefully  preserved  in  the  medicine  sack.  This  combination  is 
supposed  to  produce 

A  charm  of  powerful  trouble. 
Like  a  liellbrotli,  boil  aud  bubble. 

Certain  good  rules,  in  the  main,  are  laid  down,  which  must  govern  the 
conduct  of  members  of  this  organization:  They  must  revere  the  "wakay" 
sack;  they  must  honor  all  who  belong  to  the  dance;  they  must  make 
many  "sacred  feasts;"  they  must  not  steal  nor  listen  to  slander,  and  the 
women  must  not  have  more  than  one  husband.  The  rewards  promised  to 
those  who  faithfully  performed  the  duties  were  honor  from  their  fellow 
members,  frequent  invitations  to  feasts,  abundance  of  fowl  and  venison, 
with  supernatural  aid  to  consume  it,  long  life  here  with  a  crown  of  silver 
hair,  and  a  dish  and  spoon  in  the  future  life. 

After  the  proper  instruction  in  the  mysteries,  the  neophyte  practiced 
watchings  and  fastings  and  was  purified  for  four  successive  days  by  the 
vapor  bath.  Then  came  the  great  day  of  initiation.  The  ceremonies  were 
jniblic.  A  great  deal  of  cooked  provisions  was  prepared.  At  the  sacred 
dance  which  I  witnessed  four  decades  ago,  there  were  a  lialf  dozen  large 
kettles  of  meat.  The  an-angements  for  the  dance  consisted  of  a  large  tent 
at  one  end,  whose  open  front  was  extended  by  other  tents  stretched  along 
the  sides,  making  an  oblong  with  tlie  outer  end  open.  Along  the  sides  of 
this  indosm-e  sat  the  members,  ])erhaps  a  hundred  in  number,  each  one 
having  his  or  her  "sack  of  mystery."  At  a  given  signal  from  the  officiat- 
ing old  men,  all  arose  and  danced  inward  until  they  became  a  solid  mass, 
when  the  process  was  reversed  and  all  returned  to  their  seats.  Near  tlie 
close  of  the  jx-rformancc^  those  who  were  to  be  initiated  were  shot  by  the 
"sacks  of  mystery,*'  and  falling  down  they  were  covered  witli  blankets. 
Tlien  the  mysterious  bean  or  shell  which  they  claimed  had  produced  death 
was  extracted  by  the  same  mysterious  power  of  the  sack  of  mystery,  and 
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the  persons  were  restored  to  a  new  life.  But  this  new  Hfe  came  only  after 
the  throes  and  the  bitterness  of  death.  Then  he  has  a  "sack"  given  him, 
and  is  thenceforth  a  member  of  the  order  of  the  sacred  mysteries. 

A  necessary  adjunct  of  the  Wakaq-wacipi  is  the  "Wakaij-wohaqpi," 
or  Sacred  Feast.  This  is  made  very  frequently  when  there  is  a  plenty  of 
food  in  the  village.  Of  course,  as  a  general  thing,  only  those  are  invited 
who  belong  to  the  order.  Forty  yeaivs  ago  I  was  honored  with  an  invitation 
to  one  of  their  feasts,  in  a  wild  Teton  village  at  Fort  Pierre  on  the  Missouri. 
It  is  in  part  a  worship.  The  pipe  is  lighted  and  held  up  to  the  gods  with 
a  prayer  for  mercy.  Then  they  smoke  around,  after  which  the  food  is 
dished  out.  The  guests  bring  their  own  wooden  bowl  and  horn  spoon. 
Each  one  nuist  eat  up  all  that  is  given  him  or  pay  a  forfeit.  This  is  a 
blanket  or  gun  or  such  article  as  the  person  can  give.  I  have  known  a 
community,  in  time  of  plenty,  run  wild  over  the  idea  of  stuffing  each  other 
and  getting  all  the  forfeits  possible.     Their  god  is  their  belly. 

Quite  likely  there  are  other  forms  of  the  dance  in  other  parts  of  the 
Dakota  country,  or  dances  which  have  other  names  than  those  spoken  of 
here;  but  these  are  sufficient.  There  remains,  however,  to  be  mentioned 
the  greatest  exemplification  of  self-sacriiice  and  worship  in  the  sun-dance. 

SUN-DANCE. 

The  following  graphic  account  of  the  sun-dance  held  in  June,  1880, 
by  the  Teton  under  Red  Cloud,  is  an  abstract  of  what  was  published  in  the 
Daily  Journal  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  It  is  a  very  tru.stworthy  and  more  than 
usually  vivid  description  of  a  ceremou}'  whicli  is  becoming  rarer  luuler  the 
iuHuence  of  Christianity. 

This  sun-dance  began  at  f)  a.  m.,  June  24,  1880.  The  lodges,  700 
in  nund^er,  were  arranged  in  a  circle  of  about  six  miles  in  circumference 
on  a  level  ])lain  near  White  Clay  Creek,  Nebraska.  The  dance  began 
with  a  grand  charge  within  the  circle.  It  is  estimated  that  about  4,000 
men  and  women  took  part  in  the  charge.  Nearly  all  were  on  horse- 
back, and  thev  charged  back  and  forth  over  the  gnjund,  yelling  for  an 
hour,  for  the  alleged  ])urpose  of  frightening  away  the  ghosts  and  bad 
spirits  frfun  the  grounds.  A  hard  rain  set  in  at  G  o'clock,  and  nothing  more 
was  done  until  1  o'clock,  when  the  sky  cleared  and  the  ]>eople  went  up  on 
a  branch  of  White  Clay  Creek  to  cut  the  sacred  pole.  Around  the  tree  to 
be  felled  a  ring  was  formed,  and  no  living  object  was  allowed  to  enter 
therein  except  the  persons  wlm  took  part  in  felling  the  tree.     The  master 
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of  oereiiionies  wa.s  ii  ci)loicHl  man,  captuicd  when  a  child,  and  at  the  tune  of 
this  dance  attaehed  to  tlie  band  of  Little  Wound.  It  was  his  duty  to  keep 
intruders  out  of  the  circle.  After  nuuh  ceremony,  dancinji',  and  giving 
away  of  horses,  si.\  men  walked  slowly  up  to  the  tree  and  each  gave  it  a 
hack,  after  which  it  was  felled  hy  the  wife  of  Sj)ider.  When  it  went  down 
a  charge  was  made  on  it,  and  the  tree,  liranches  and  all,  was  taken  up  and 
carried  bv  men  and  women  to  the  sun-dance  groinids,  a  distance  of  two 
miles.  On  reaching  the  grounds,  they  made  another  chai'ge  to  di-ive  away 
any  ghosts  that  might  be  lingering  there.  Then  l\isuijke  kokipapi,^  the 
younger  (connnonly  called  Young-Man-Afraid-of-his-IIorses),  annoiuiced 
that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  seen  till  10  o'clock  on  the  following  day, 
Friday,  June  2o. 

The  evening  of  the  ,24th  and  the  forenoon  of  the  25tli  were  spent  in 
raising  the  pole  and  erecting  a  tabernacle.  The  latter  was  formed  in  a 
circle  of  about  500  yards  in  circumference,  12  feet  high,  and  was  con- 
structed by  })utting  posts  in  the  ground  and  covering  thena  with  green 
boughs.  The  pole  was  placed  in  the  center  and  decorated  with  red, 
white,  and  blue  flags,  said  to  be  gifts  to  the  Great  Spirit.  There  were 
within  the  iuclosure  about  1,000  men  sitting  around,  and  300  dancers, 
besides  25  men  riding  tlieir  horses  around  the  ring.  The  300  dancers 
marched  around  the  pole,  dancing,  singing,  and  shooting  up  at  the  pole. 
Each  man  had  from  one  to  tlu-ee  belts  of  cartridges  strung  around  his 
body.  He  had  little  clothing  besides  his  breechcloth,  and  his  bare  body 
and  limbs  were  painted  in  various  colors.  This  performance  lasted  for 
two  hours,  then  all  firing  ceased,  and  twenty  children  entered  the  ring 
to  have  their  ears  pierced.  The  parents  of  each  child  gave  awa}'  two 
horses  to  the  poor.  When  a  horse  was  turned  loose,  the  first  man  who 
caught  hold  of  it  owned  it.  Persons  competing  for  the  horses  were  placed 
outside  tlie  gate  of  the  iuclosure  in  two  parallel  rows  30  feet  apart,  one  row 
on  each  side  of  the  road.  When  a  horse  was  turned  out  there  was  a 
scramble  to  see  who  could  reach  it  first. 

The  child  to  be  honored  was  laid  by  its  mother  on  a  pile  of  new 
calico.  Then  six  old  men  sprinkled  water  on  its  head,  repeating  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "O  Wakaijtaijka,  hear  me!  this  man  has  been  a  good  and 
brave  man,  and  the  mother  is  a  good  woman.  For  their  sake  let  this  child 
live  long,  have  good  luck  and  many  children."  Then,  with  a  long,  slender, 
sharp-pointed  knife,  two  holes  were  made  through  each  ear,  wherein  were 

'  Ut«ran.v,  Th«y  (the  foe)  fear  pven  his  horse.— j.  o.  D. 
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placed  rings  of  German  silver.  When  all  the  children  had  had  their  ears 
pierced,  ten  men  placed  by  the  pole  the  skull  of  some  large  animal,  crying 
over  it  and  making  sundry  passes.  Then  all  the  young  luimarried  maidens 
who  had  obeyed  their  parents  and  had  been  chaste  during  the  year  went 
up  and  touched  the  tree,  raised  their  right  hands  to  the  sun,  bowed  to  the 
skull,  and  then  retired  from  the  inclosure.  The  young  women  had  been 
told  that  if  any  of  them  had  been  unchaste  the  touching  of  the  tree  would 
insure  fatal  consequences  to  them,  as  the  large  animal  represented  by  the 
skull  would  carry  them  oif  to  the  spirit  land. 

At  8  o'clock  the  sun-dancers  proper,  seventeen  in  number,  entered  the 
ring.  These  men  had  been  fasting,  no  food  or  water  having  been  given 
them  for  three  days  and  nights  previous  to  their  entering  the  inclosure. 
Men  who  take  part  in  this  dance  say  what  they  are  going  to  do  before  they 
are  placed  on  record — /.  e.,  they  intend  going  one,  two,  or  more  days  with- 
out food  and  water,  and  whether  they  intend  being  cut  and  tied  up  to  the 
pole.  After  making  such  a  declaration  they  lose  all  control  of  their  own 
wills.  They  are  obliged  to  fast,  and  are  placed  on  buffalo  robes  in  a  sweat- 
hovxse  until  they  become  as  gaunt  as  grayhounds.  In  this  condition  were 
the  seventeen  brought  into  the  ring  by  guards,  and  each  one  had  a  whistle 
placed  in  his  mouth  and  a  banner  with  a  long  staff  jjlaced  in  his  hand. 
Then  ten  large  bass  drums,  beaten  by  sixty  men,  struck  up  a  hideous  noise, 
the  seventeen  men  danced,  whistled,  gazed  steadily  at  the  sun,  and  kept 
time  with  the  drums.  This  scene  was  kept  up  with  little  or  no  change  until 
the  morning  of  the  third  day. 

The  white  visitors  reached  the  grounds  at  10  a.  m.  Saturday,  the  26th. 
The  same  noise  was  there,  and  the  seventeen  were  still  dancing  and  whist- 
ling. The  clubs  used  as  drumsticks  had  hoi'ses'  tails  fastened  to  them 
instead  of  the  scalps  which  would  have  been  used  in  earlier  days.  At  11 
a.  m.  seven  of  the  seventeen  were  laid  down  on  blankets,  and  after  much 
ceremony  and  giving  away  of  horses  and  calico,  each  man  was  cut  and  tied 
up  to  the  pole.  This  operation  was  performed  by  raising  the  skin  of  the 
right  breast  and  then  that  of  the  left,  cutting  a  hole  about  an  inch  long 
through  the  skin  at  each  place.  A  round  wooden  skewer  was  inserted 
through  each  hole,  fastened  by  sinews,  the  sinews  tied  to  a  rope,  and  the 
rope  to  the  pole.  One  fellow  had  pins  inserted  in  each  arm,  tied  with 
sinews,  and  fastened  to  a  hoi'se  which  was  standing  beside  him.  The  first 
and  second  dancers  seemed  to  be  veterans,  as  the}'  went  forward  to  the 
pole,  made  a  short  prayer,  and  then  ran  backward,  breaking  loose  and  fall- 
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iii^  Hat  (111  their  backs.  The  thn-d  man,  seeiiiji'  the  otliers  break  loose,  took 
coura<>e,  braced  ii]),  and  made  a  des))erate  stru<^<>'le.  He  snceeeded  not 
only  in  breaking  from  the  pole,  but  also  from  the  horse.  This  feat  pleased 
the  Indians,  who  shouted  lustily.  Little  Big  Man,  who  was  mounted,  was 
so  delighted  that  he  shot  an  arrow  stniiglit  up  into  the  air,  whooping  with 
all  his  might  'IMie  arrow  came  down  on  the  back  of  a  large  fat  woman, 
who  was  standing  outside  the  indusure.  The  old  woman  jumped  up  and 
ran  howling  across  the  prairie.  An  Indian  on  tlie  outside  hajiiiened  to  be 
on  horseback,  so  he  ran  up  to  her  and  held  her  while  the  others  extracted 
the  arrow.  Little  liig  Man  was  obliged  to  part  with  three  horses  to  satisfy 
the  woman. 

The  four  remaining  dancers  were  young  and  inexperienced,  so  they 
could  not  l)reak  their  bonds.  Consequently  they  gave  away  three  horses 
each  and  were  cut  loose.  One  of  them  fainted,  and  on  being  resuscitated 
he  became  unruly,  making  a  break  from  the  ring,  tumbling  over  several 
women,  and  when  finallv  seized  he  was  standing  anion"-  several  infants 
that  had  been  stowed  away  under  lilankers  in  the  corner  of  the  lodge.  He 
was  brought  back,  a  whistle  made  of  an  eagle's  feather  was  put  into  his 
mouth,  and  he  was  set  to  dancing.  Then  an  old  man  with  a  looking-glass 
in  his  hand  and  a  buffalo  skull  on  liis  head  performed  mystery  rites  over 
him,  to  drive  out  the  evil  spirit  which  they  thought  had  entered  into  the 
young  man.  Meantime  two  breathless  infants  were  taken  out  into  the  air 
and  resuscitated.  Another  old  man  said  that  he  was  ready  to  give  to  any 
worthy  woman  the  mysterious  anointing.  A  large  number  went  up  and 
received  this  ancient  rite.  Tliis  was  administered  bv  cutting  a  hole  in  the 
right  arm.  and  introducing  medicine  under  tlie  skin.  Women  entitled  to 
this  privilege  were  those  who  had  at  any  period  of  their  lives  held  a  horse 
or  b(»nie  arms  in  battle.  At  (J  p.  .m.  the  sun  disappeared  under  the  clouds, 
and  the  old  man  with  the  l)uffalo  skull  on  his  head  uttered  a  few  words 
and  dismissed  the  audience.  Tlien  the  dance  ended,  and  an  hour  later  tlie 
lodges  were  taken  down  and  most  of  the  Indians  started  homeward. 
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"  Ta,  '  HeaniDK  of ^ 207 

Taboos,  Kemovalof ; , 220 

TirirHA  vuTAgens ..;.......,.....         161 

Takapsinto.va.  Orif(iu  of  uaihcr. ...... ..:.'«..'{■ 1S8 

Takapsix  to:jwa5!»a  geiia •...'■. ....... ,j... 158 

Taki.m  geua , '.....,'.t,^...*. 161 

Taxahe,  Reference  to ;. ■.•...•.'.•.-.- 181 

Tappage  Pawnbb '...; 193 

TAgiilTAYUKiKIPi.  Explanation  of 120,121 

Tkal  dnck,  Belief  concerning 149 

Texse,  Dakota 25,66,67 

Tent  given  lu  be  used  for  the  tiyotipi 197 

Tetok,  Account  of  the 182,186,212 

—  dialect.  Keniarks  coneerning 7 

Teton  Leaf  Villaue  Indiana 177 

Texts  id  the  Santee  dialeet 83, 95, 110, 

115,  m.'lSO,  144,  ISO.  151, 152 

Yanktoo  dialed 1U5 

THfWDERBEISO,  Belief  concerning 142 

Tico!«1>ebuga.  Keferenee  to  battle  of 189, 191 

Time,  Method  of  nxkouing 165 

Tli!iTATo>iWEi;eu« 157 

Tipi.  Ubaerviit  iona  coneerning  the 204 

TlTO?(WAiy  Ruferencex  to  the 161, 164, 180, 182, 187 

—  dialect,  (Ibaervatjona  on 8,9 

TlT</TI,  Meaniugof 200 

Tiyotipi.  ()ba<^rvation»  on 162,195,196.200 

TlXAPTA.'S,  Kefurenre  to 158,159 

TOIICUEB8.  .Selection  of 200 

Thadition»  of  the  ( >niaba  and  Ponka 190 

Tbavebse  Lake,  I^eferenre  to 158 

riTBl.T  kindahip  tcmia xlx,  xxi 

Two  Kettus,  Origin  of  the  name 187 

TwowoMEIt 141,142,148,149 

XOIWESE  kinship  terms xlx,  xxi 


DmCTSAl 188,142 

U9KT0KA  tribe 191 

UIJETOIU 104,111,113,114,188,139,142,143 

ITpLAjniERB  division Ig7 

UPPBB  liiA.yKToMWA.-tNA  geotea ui 


Veubal  KooTB,  Dakota U,25 

Verbs,  Dakota *.  19, 31, 23, 23, 

27. 28, 30, 31, 32. 33. 35.  SL  63. 63, 69 
—.Adjective..  .  31 
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V'EBes,  Adverbs  formed  from  

— ,  Auxiliary 68 

—.Causative 21,23,68 

-.Defective : 30,  .15 

—.Formation  of 19. 20, 21, 26. 27, 28.  :i2, 33, 34 

— ,  Forms  of 21, 22. 23, 31 

— ,  Govomment  of 63 

— ,  Position  of ."w.  62 

-,8yntax  of 62,64,69 


ViUjiGE  or  WiLU  Rice  Gatberkbs,  Origin  of  name. 

VlIXAGEONTHE  KlVEB, 

Violators  of  hunting  laws.  Treatment  of 

Vocatives  of  kinship  terms — « 

Vowels  and  vowel  changes 


184 
183 
203 
120 
3,8 


Wabasbaw  band.  Keferenee  to 180 

WAeEOijPA  gentcs 160, 163 

Wahpekute  tribe  157,180,184,186 

Wabpeto.v,  Remarks  on  the 180 

WaApeton-Teton,  Explanation  of 184 

WaSpktoijwa?,-  tribe 157, 158, 179. 180, 184 

Wakan  men,  Beliefs  concerning 214. 216 

-SACK,  Mythical  origin  of 228 

VTAKCAJiYA,  Meaning  of 201 

WAKiifYAJJ,  Meaning  of 138 

W  AKMCH  A  OIJJ  gens 160 

Wakpa  ato!Jwaij  gena 158. 183 

Walking  Elk,  Writings  of 105 

WamncGa  ita(5o4a.  Description  of 143 

War,  Indian 176, 177 

220 

213 

174,175 

160 


—  honors.  Distribution  of 

—  prophet,  Song  of  the  

WA^lf  U!),  Meaning  of 

W  ASK^l'.-S  61.VCA  baiiii 

Water,  EBects  of  running,  shown  by  prefix. 

Watpaaton,  Dakirta  divi.sion 

Waveva,  Meaning  of 

Wa4a4a  gens 

W AZl  KITE,  Origin  of  name 


20 
178 
201 
163 
160 

Waziva,  My th  of 92, 93 

Weeks  not  reckoned  by  the  Dakota  166 

Western  Dakota  divisions 177 

White  earth  river,  .\scent  of 190 

White  MAN,  Siouan  terms  for xxx 

WlCA.'jliPI  BI>iHPAYA,  Myth  of 83 

Wic^A^A,  Analysis  of 203 

WiCawoha,  Meaniugof 205 

Widow,  Reference  to.  in  legend 127, 128 

Wife,  Position  of  the 204, 206, 207 

Wild  Rice  Gatherers'  baud 177 

WiLLUUSON,  A.  W.,  Suggestion  of,  respecting  pro. 

Douna 

WiKD,  Effect  of.  shown  by  prefix 

— ,  prayer  to 

Winnebago.  Obser^■atious  on  the 189, 170  180. 189 

—  kinship  terms xix,  xxi 

WiXNKPEKOAK,  Algon(|uiau  uome  for  the  Winne- 
bago   

WiNOXA,  Legend  of 

WiN"TEi(,  Reckoning  of,  in  calendar 

Wi.N'TER  COUNT  Of  American  horse.  Reference  to  lli( 

peculiar 

WISCOXSIN  biver.  Descent   of,  by  Marqnette  and 

Joliet 171 

WiiTKKKIYAPI,  Dakota  custom  of 204 


31 


214 


189 
206 
185 

182 


INDEX. 


239 


Pago; 
■WiTA  OTINA  gens 158 . 

WlYAKA  OTINA  gens 168 

WoHPAPl,  Explanation  of 206 

Woman,  Social  position  of I».~>,  204 

— .  Easy  accouchement  of ■. 207 

— ,  Myth  concerning 90 

— ,  Names  of 45 

-,  Temptation  of  hiisbantl's  Ijrotlicr  by 139 

Wood  chick,  Myth  concerning 114 


I^age. 

Yankton,  Explanation  of  imme 185 

—  dialect.  Text  in  the U* 

- ,  Migrations  of  the 178, 180, 183, 18$,  M8 

Yanktonai,  Migrations  of  the iW,  186 

-,  Origin  of 185 

Years,  Counting  of,  hy  thubakotu. 165 

Yellow  Medicine  RivKH,  Reference  to IMr 

Yesa"  or  Tutelo,  Meaning  of 1S'> 

YOUNOEB  BKOTHEK,  Mythic  adventiiivs  of l:i».  l»il 
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